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Like Herodotus, who travelled on the 
northern coast of Africa over 2,000 
ears ago, Mr. Carrington is an excel- 
lent observer and a man of insatiable 
curiosity. This account of a recent 
journey from Tunis to Egypt takes in 
many towns, ancient and modern— 
arthage, Kairouan, Sousse, Sfax, 
Gabés, Tripoli, Leptis Magna, Ben- 
ighazi, Cyrene, Alexandria. In the 
author’s agreeable company, we visit 
the troglodytes of Matmata and the 
former palace of Farouk, the home of 
the Lotus-Eaters and the Lake of 
Lethe. We learn about Roman mosaics 
fand modern missionaries, about North 
African medicine, education and cook- 
ing, Arab folk tales, war cemeteries, 
catacombs, plant-life, pottery, carpet- 
weaving, sponge- fishing, camels and 
‘locusts. Fascinating questions are 
}asked and answered—why is the Sahara 
fall sand? Why have so many Roman 
}statues got broken noses? The palm- 
tree that died of love, the pin-up girls 
‘in the cathedral porch, the amazing 
story of Sergeant-Major Pledge—these 
sare a few of the many diversions Mr. 
“Carrington gives us on the way. 
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Preface 


to Egypt along the northern coast of the African conti- 

nent. The narrative was originally planned to start at 
Algiers, but owing to the political disturbances there and at 
Constantine, this part of the journey had with regret to be 
abandoned. It seemed pointless to travel through a land where 
a curfew was imposed at dusk, and where every visitor had to 
report daily to the police. 

The goal of the journey was Cairo, or more specifically 
Heliopolis, a small town about twelve miles north-east of the 
capital, where I was to stay with friends before setting off on 
another journey up the Nile. Heliopolis is now a dirty and 
rather pretentious suburb of Cairo, with clanging trams and 
great concrete apartment houses oddly reminiscent, in atmo- 
sphere if not in appearance, of Golder’s Green. But in ancient 
times things were very different. It was one of the great religious 
and cultural centres of the Middle East—the On of the Bible, 
and the shrine of the falcon-headed sun-god Ra Harmahkis, 
the patron and protector of all the Pharaohs. It was also famous 
in legend, for the Phcenix, it is said, used to bring the ashes of 
its dead parent and lay them on the altar of the sun-god at 
Heliopolis before flying eastward on its long journey to the land 
of the rising sun. Such associations, rather than the present 
condition of Heliopolis, made it an intriguing goal for my 
two-thousand-mile journey. 

My route lay from Tunis through Kairouan and Sousse 
to Sfax and Gabés, with digressions to the Roman cities of 
north-western Tunisia, the troglodyte villages of the Matmata 
djebel, and the island of Djerba, the legendary land of the lotus 
eaters of classical antiquity. I then travelled along the coast 
road to Alexandria by way of Tripoli, Benghazi, Cyrene, 
Derna, Sollum, and a dozen other places whose names were 
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first made familiar to me and to millions of others through war- 
time newspapers. Whenever possible I made excursions south- 
ward from the coast road into the desert, although unfortunately 
the hottest July weather for fifteen years made it impossible 
for me to visit Ghadames, one of the places I had most hoped 
to see. This was not through lack of effort on my part, but be- 
cause I was persuaded, I am sure rightly, that by risking a 
300-mile drive on a scorching and lonely desert track, I would 
not only endanger my own life but be an intolerable nuisance 
to anyone who might have to go out and rescue me. 

My companion throughout the journey was Mary Eden, 
the journalist and broadcaster, who shared in the fun, the 
hard work, the exasperations, and the periodical discomforts 
with unfailing good humour. Her name will appear many times 
in the following pages, and if the book has any merit at all a 
great part of it will be due to her. Often, by making some com- 
parison or by suggesting some original image, she gave me the 
key to what I wished to express, while in the occasional diffi- 
culties that we encountered she nearly always managed to save 
my overstrained sense of humour from total collapse. 

When I left England it seemed that one of my main difficulties 
in North Africa would be transport, for I had no car of my 
own and I had been warned that public transport would be 
unsatisfactory if I wished to see everything of interest in a 
limited time. It is therefore a tribute to the generosity and 
kindness of everyone I met both in Tunisia and Libya that 
not once in the seventeen hundred odd miles from Tunis to 
the Egyptian frontier did I lack for a vehicle. In other ways also 
I received the greatest kindness. My thanks are particularly 
due to the Office du Tourisme et d’Expansion Commerciale 
and the Regency Government of Tunisia for escorting me round 
much of Tunisia by car, and receiving me as their guest in 
hotels at Tunis, Hammamet, Sousse, Sfax, Gabés, and Houmt 
Souk on the island of Djerba; to Mr. Suleiman Gerbi, Perm- 
anent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the 
Federal Government of Libya, and Mr. Sadek A. Beshty, 
Director of the Tripolitanian Tourist Committee, for arranging 
a most interesting series of visits for me in Tripolitania; to the 
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Wali of Cyrenaica and Mr. Wanis Gadafi, President of the 
Executive Council, for giving me similar facilities in Cyrenaica 
and placing a Land Rover at my disposal to take me to the 
Egyptian frontier; to Colonel L. J. Wood of the War Office, 
London, and Brigadier Alan Brown of the 25th Armoured 
Brigade, Tripoli, for arranging to transport me most comfort- 
ably and efficiently across the Syrtic Desert from Tripoli to 
Benghazi; to Mr. Ibrahim Zulficar, Director of the Egyptian 
State Tourist Administration in Alexandria, for arranging my 
programme there and giving me a car for excursions into the 
surrounding countryside; to Dr. M. Hassan Awad, Director 
of the Geographical Society of Egypt, and Mr. Y. Catafago, the 
Society’s librarian; to Mr. Jean Ellul, librarian of the Institut 
d’Egypt; and to Dr. Yusef Milad Bey and Dr. Omar Draz for 
offering me the hospitality of the Desert Institute at Helio- 
polis, where much of this book was written. 

In addition, I would like to acknowledge the help I received 
from several members of the Foreign Service in both Tunisia 
and Libya; especially Mr. P. C. Pell, Her Majesty’s Consul in 
Tunis, a most charming and generous host; His Excellency 
Walter G. C. Graham, C.B.E., Her Majesty’s Ambassador in 
Tripoli, who was a mine of information about modern Libya; 
and Mr. Harry Fletcher, British Information Officer at 
Benghazi, who gave me the unforgettable experience of watch- 
ing a film show for Bedouin tribesmen in the wilds of the Syrtic 
Desert. 

Finally, my sincerest gratitude is due to those friends, old 
and new, who helped me to plan the journey before leaving 
England, or who gave me the opportunity of seeing aspects of 
the North African scene that were not included in my organized 
programme. Among these I would especially like to thank: Dr. 
Edward Hindle, F.R.S. and Mr. L. P. Kirwan of the Royal 
Geographical Society; Mr. W. B. Fagg of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute; M. Maurice Vignon and Mr. Vivian Rowe 
of the French Government Tourist Office in London; Mr. 
William Cole, Director of the Imperial War Graves Com- 
mission in Tunis; Mr. Moyad Hassan, Legal Adviser to the 
Tripolitanian Police; Mr. Mahmoud el Mabruk, Director and 
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General Manager of the National Esparto Corporation of 
Tripolitania; Sir Arthur Dean, Director of the Libyan Public 
Development and Stabilization Agency; Mr. Hugo Johnston, 
Editor of Tripoli’s Sunday Ghibli; Dr. A. T. G. Johnston, Assis- 
tant Director of Medical Services, Cyrenaica; Mr. Richard 
Goodchild, Director of the Department of Antiquities, Cyrene; 
Colonel Gerald de Gaury and Mr. David Tudor Pole whose 
advice before the journey began smoothed out many difficulties 
and enabled me to avoid many pitfalls; and Mr. Richard 
Blackett, Director of Postal and Telecommunications in the 
Federal Government of Libya, without whose aid, after a 
chance meeting at Tobruk, I might still be sitting on a pile of 
suitcases in the middle of the Western Desert. 

In conclusion, the reader will perhaps forgive me for adding 
a brief word on my own attitude to travel. I was frequently 
asked in North Africa what my book was going to be about, 
and because I have written to some extent on natural history 
it was assumed that my main interest would be in birds and 
beasts and plants. This, however, was not entirely true. I have 
always disliked labels, and I have never claimed to be a 
specialist in the sense that most people understand that word. 
In fact, as readers of my Guide to Earth History may perhaps 
recall, I have a strong conviction that uncontrolled specializa- 
tion often leads to disastrous biological consequences. It seems 
to me that the naturalist, above all, should resist over-specializa- 
tion, and take the whole of life for his province. And when a 
naturalist turns traveller his job should be to absorb and record 
impressions of every aspect of life, without limiting himself to 
any particular field. 

It has been said that geography is the pursuit of wisdom 
through the spirit of place. This is a phrase worth pondering, 
and if, as I believe, it is profoundly true, then it should encour- 
age the traveller to widen his horizons and avoid allowing 
himself to be placed neatly in a category. Knowledge may 
come through specialization, but wisdom never. 

If I make these remarks it is not because I am vain enough 
to believe that there is any wisdom in this book—nor, for that 
matter, very much knowledge. But I wished to show what my 
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attitude was in writing it—an attitude that has been modelled 
on that of the old travellers from Herodotus onwards, who 
devoted their curiosity and intelligence to every aspect of the 
lands through which they passed and wrote down a simple, 
unvarnished account of their observations. I dare not hope that 
this book will even approach the high standard I have thus 
set myself, but I can at least say that it has been written with a 
sincere desire to experience, to enjoy, and to understand. 


Rene: 
Desert Institute, Heliopolis 
and Macmillan Memorial Library, Natrobt 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The Background to North Africa 


that a traveller setting out for new countries usually has 

the immense advantage of being able to consult a map. 
In this respect, North Africa is no exception, and maps geo- 
graphical, geological, and political exist in profusion. But to 
understand a land it is not only necessary to have maps drawn 
with lines and shaded in different colours. The intending 
traveller must also have a guide to the relationship of his 
chosen country with the rest of the world, of the evolution of 
its life and landscape, and of the way its peoples have developed 
Before beginning the story of my travels, I shall therefore 
attempt very briefly, and with a minimum of technical detail, 
to place North Africa in the perspective of geography and 
history. 

Africa is probably the oldest and least changed of all the 
great land surfaces of the globe. With a mainland area of 
11,262,000 square miles and a coastline 16,100 miles in length, 
it is the largest of the four southern continents, and the most 
important of the Earth’s three southward projecting land 
masses. According to the geologist Suess it is also the largest 
surviving remnant of the great Paleozoic continent of Gond- 
wanaland which, at its greatest extent about 230 million years 
ago, is believed to have covered the whole area now occupied 
by South America, Africa, India, Australia, and the South 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 

In structure Africa is a vast plateau, based on a foundation 
of very ancient rocks, many of which date from Pre-Cambrian 
times over 500 million years ago. These rocks, which include 
both igneous and sedimentary formations, are exposed at the 
surface over at least one-third of the continent. In the hundreds 
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of millions of years since they were formed they have under- | 
gone remarkably little change through compression and the 
other forces which are known to have fashioned the surface 
features of the Earth. In fact, except for the Atlas range in 
the north-west and a mountainous strip at the Cape of Good 
Hope, Africa is entirely without steeply folded ranges of any 
importance. 

Mention of the Atlas mountains, through whose eastern 
foothills part of my journey lay, brings me to the odd fact that 
geologically speaking this range does not belong to the African 
continent at all. It is part of the great Alpine folded mountain 
system which went through the early stages of its development 
in the Jurassic Period (170 to 140 million years ago) but only 
achieved its present form in the comparatively recent geological 
past. Its history is briefly as follows. In Jurassic times the 
African plateau began to exert horizontal pressure on the 
stable Euro-Asiatic land mass to the north. The result of this 
was to begin a process of uplift in the intervening Mediterran- 
ean region so that a number of great folded mountains began 
slowly to rise from the sea. These were later submerged again, 
but during the Oligocene Epoch (45 to 35 million years ago) 
a paroxysm of Earth movements caused further folds to be 
upraised and eventually to ride over the northern land mass 
in a number of huge overthrusts or nappes. It was at this 
time that the Sierra Nevada, the Alps, the Carpathians, and 
the Balkans were formed, as well as such lesser offshoots of 
the revolution as the Atlas mountains, the Apennines, and the 
northern and southern ranges of Asia Minor. 

The Atlas mountains were the most southerly range to be 
produced in this geological revolution. And because they were 
upraised on the southern shore of the Mediterranean they 
became grafted onto the African continent instead of remaining 
attached to the northern platform to which all the other large 
Alpine ranges now belong. This happened also to the little 
Djebel el Akhdar, the “green mountains” of Cyrenaica, an 
eastern ridge of the Alpine folding. Thus both the coastal 
ranges of North Africa are the result of a comparatively recent 
geological annexation, and do not form part of the ancestral 
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continent. The ancient Africa begins at the northern fringes 
of the Sahara desert, and only in northern Tripolitania, in the 
extreme west and east of Cyrenaica, and in northern Egypt, does 
the demarcation line of this true geological Africa extend to 
the Mediterranean. 

A journey from Tunis to Cairo along the coast road thus 
takes one through lands of very different geological age. In 
most of Tunisia and in Cyrenaica one is in the comparatively 
modern region of the Alpine folding, while elsewhere one trav- 
erses the fringes of the ancient African Sahara. This difference 
in age is paralleled by differences in the character of the 
country, in its life forms, and especially in its vegetation. Thus 
in the Alpine regions the scenery resembles that of Mediter- 
ranean Europe. The great cork oak forests of the Khroumirie in 
north-western Tunisia are a replica of those in southern France, 
while the coast of Cyrenaica between Toccra and Derna, 
where the Djebel el Akhdar runs down to the sea, reminds 
one of a mountainous shore anywhere in Italy or Greece. 

But between these comparatively familiar landscapes the 
coast road traverses some of the most desolate country in the 
world. In the west it is relieved by a few oases, the largest of 
which is the great artificial garden of Tripoli; but in the east, 
from Misurata to Benghazi, it plunges once more into the 
desert, a narrow corridor of human traffic between the sea and 
the Sahara. Again after Derna the desert is in command, and 
does not release the traveller from its grip until the first traces 
of cultivation appear a few miles west of Alexandria. 

The Sahara desert is one of a number of deserts which 
encircle the world at about the latitude of the tropic of Cancer 
—for example, the American desert, the deserts of Arabia and 
Iran, and the Thar desert of India. The even vaster desert 
tract of which it forms a part extends from the Atlantic sea- 
board eastward to Mesopotamia. The area of the Sahara is 
about three and a half million square miles, and it measures 
over 3,000 miles from west to east and about 1,400 miles at 
its greatest width from north to south. It is equal to the area of 
Europe without Scandinavia, and occupies nearly a third of 
the continent of Africa. 
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Geologically speaking the Sahara is a fairly simple region. 
Much of it is a part of the ancient African plateau, and rocks of 
the Paleozoic Era, which ended about 200 million years ago, 
extend in regular beds over immense areas, little disturbed by 
the passage of time. For example, on the central Tuareg massif 
rocks belonging to the Devonian and Carboniferous Periods and 
even earlier are quite common. Many of these were formed 
at a time when our ancestors were still primitive air-breathing 
fish, who had scarcely begun to learn the secrets of land life. 
But in the east more recent formations occur. In Egypt, for 
example, the rocks of the desert were largely laid down during 
the last seventy million years. 

Many explanations have been put forward to explain why 
the Sahara exists, and these are particularly important when so 
many people are devoting their energies to reclaiming parts of 
it for cultivation. Some believe that man, by destroying trees 
for fuel, is largely to blame; others that the goat is the villain 
of the piece. I met men in North Africa whose hatred of the 
goat approached fanaticism; they would hear no word in its 
defence, and to accept their testimony would be to believe that 
this unfortunate animal is solely responsible for the whole 
Sahara. These opinions will be referred to again later on, but 
here I would like to stress that the basic reason for the existence 
of the Sahara, as of other deserts, may well be the one that 
common sense suggests; namely, that there is simply not enough 
rain to support an adequate covering of vegetation. 

As Professor Emile Gautier has pointed out in his book on 
the Sahara, climate depends on two things. The first is latitude 
and the second is the height of the emerged lands. The influ- 
ence of latitude is a constant factor, resulting in a fairly 
uniform gradation of temperature between the tropics and the 
poles and the creation of zones of high and low pressure which 
determine the direction of the prevailing winds. The influence 
of the shape and height of the land surface is less obvious but 
equally important. Mountain barriers are one of the main 
factors determining rainfall, for they cause moisture-laden 
winds to rise, cool, and precipitate their contents on the land 
below. Thus the dryness of the Sahara depends mainly on two 
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things. In the first place it lies on a latitude midway between the 
zone of the Atlantic depressions and the zone of the tropical 
storms. In the second place, although it has its mountains, 
these are not of sufficient height or extent to cause large-scale 
precipitation, especially when one remembers that the percen- 
‘tage of moisture in winds reaching the interior is here excep- 
tionally small. I am labouring these somewhat obvious points 
because some of the desert reclamation enthusiasts I met in 
North Africa seemed strangely unaware of their importance. 

One question that must occur to anyone who travels in 
North Africa is why the Sahara should contain such an 
immense quantity of sand. It used to be thought that the whole 
area was formerly the bed of an ancient sea which had later 
dried up, but this view can no longer be accepted. The sand of 
the Sahara is mostly of Pleistocene Age (that is to say, it was 
formed sometime during the last million years) and it has now 
been conclusively proved that, except for a limited area in the 
Nile Valley, there has been no large-scale encroachment of 
the sea on this region since Pleistocene times. What, then, is the 
explanation? 

During the Pleistocene Period it is known that the climates 
of the world were very different from what they are now. 
Between one million and twenty thousand years ago on at least 
four occasions Europe was subjected to a cold phase when ice- 
sheets spread southward from the pole, and glaciers radiated 
from the high mountain regions for many miles into the sur- 
rounding lands. The effect of this was to push the climatic 
belts further south, so that the region which is now the Sahara 
was formerly much cooler and moister than it is today. In 
such circumstances rivers would of course have been present, 
and river and rain erosion would have led to rock disintegration 
in the normal way. The land would have been covered with 
soil, which would have supported a temperate or sub-tropical 
vegetation of the type now found in the Mediterranean region. 
But when the ice retreated and the climatic belts again moved 
northward, arid conditions would have supervened. The soil 
would have lost its moisture and the vegetation would have 
disappeared, leaving the land at the mercy of the hot dry winds 
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from the south. Thus the characteristic landscape of the Sahara 
is probably the result of the great Pleistocene Ice Age, and 
historical reports of its former fertility may well date from a 
time when its climate was still affected to some extent by the 
most recent of the glacial phases. 

This brief survey of North Africa’s mountains and deserts, 
and some of the problems associated with them, must unfor- 
tunately suffice for the land background to my journey; but 
even the most superficial geographical description of the area 
would not be complete without a brief reference to the Medi- 
terranean sea. At no time between Tunis and Cairo was I 
more than a hundred miles from this “exquisite lake’’, as E. M. 
Forster calls it; and the Mediterranean naturally plays an 
all-important part not only in the climate of North Africa, but 
in its history and prehistory, its strategic importance, and the 
possibilities of its future economic development. 

As Africa is one of the oldest continents of the Earth, so is the 
Mediterranean one of its oldest seas. Extending for 2,250 miles 
between the ancient Africa and the jagged peninsula of Asia 
which we call Europe, it is the remains of a far vaster sea, 
called Tethys, which seventy million years ago covered the 
whole of Italy and Greece, and stretched eastward across Persia, 
Iraq, and Afghanistan to India, and even beyond. The Hima- 
layas, not yet uplifted into a mountain range, lay beneath its 
surface, and a northward extension of this huge prehistoric 
sea ran up the present line of the Ural mountains to the Arctic 
Ocean. But the history of Tethys goes back even further than 
this. When Africa itself was still a part of the great southern 
continent of Gondwanaland, Tethys lay as a barrier between it 
and the Euro-Asiatic land mass to the north. And in Carboni- 
ferous times it was a narrow gulf between ancient continents, 
extending right across the world from Quebec to the present 
China Sea. 

Along the coast of North Africa the Mediterranean fights a 
continual battle with the Sahara for climatic supremacy. For- 
tunately for the traveller the sea usually gains the victory, 
bringing cool onshore breezes that cause the thermometer to 
stand at ten or more degrees lower on the coast than it does a 
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few miles inland. But sometimes it is the Sahara that triumphs, 


and then its scorching winds sweep into the coastal towns and 


force the cooling breezes of the Mediterranean back over the 


sea. This hot breath of the Sahara is known by different 
names in different places. In Tunisia it is the strocco, in Libya 
the ghibli, in Egypt the khamsin. But everywhere it has the 
same character, bringing with it a parching dryness, and often 
great clouds of sand which penetrate under the most tightly 
closed doors and windows, clogging the eyes and nose and ears 
with grit. At such times the landscape is swathed in a thick 
sand fog and the thermometer rises to 120° F. or more in the 


shade. Mercifully the wind does not last long at its maximum 
_ force—perhaps 12 or, at most, 24 hours—although at lesser 


strength it may persist for days. But eventually the Mediter- 


ranean always exerts its supremacy, and with relief one begins 


to feel the first cool gusts blowing off the sea. 

Yet the sea breezes themselves are not always an unmixed 
blessing, especially insummer. The hotsun produces an extremely 
fast rate of evaporation, and the air from the Mediterranean 
reaches the coast heavily charged with moisture. From July to 
September, when temperatures are always in the 80’s and go’s, 
this extreme humidity can be as trying as the desert wind. 
In Tripolitania, where the coastline is flat, the moisture in the 
air seldom falls as rain, even in winter. But in Tunisia and 
Cyrenaica, where the Atlas and the Djebel el Akhdar exert 
their influence, winter rains fall in large quantities and the 
higher slopes are frequently cloaked in a dank mist. These 
aspects of the climate, induced by the Mediterranean, are 


often a cause of surprise to those who think of North Africa as 


a land perpetually sweltering under a blazing sun. 
To turn now from geography to history, one finds as always 
that the historical development of the country has been greatly 


influenced by geographical factors. Although North Africa is 
the coastal fringe of a singularly compact continent, it has 
all the characteristics of a peninsula. This assertion is in no 


way weakened by the fact that the sea which bounds it on the 
southern side is a sea of sand. The Sahara is as effective a 
barrier to intercourse between North Africa and Black Africa 
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as if the two regions were separated by the Atlantic Oceans 
It is certainly a far more important barrier than the easily 
navigable Mediterranean to the north. 

The original influences which affected the North African 
peninsula came from its “landward” end—in this case the 
Middle East. But with the development of navigation new 
peoples with new ideas began to land on its shores from the 
northern coasts of the Mediterranean. During historic times 
the influence of southern Europe on North Africa has been at 
least as strong as that coming from the east. It is this double 
influence, based on the facts of geography, that gives North 
Africa its great interest as a region for study, and makes it 
even today a meeting point of different philosophies and 
cultures, with the various explosive potentials that such situ- 
ations always produce. 

The way human beings first reached North Africa is not 
certainly known, but it seems likely that they migrated west- 
ward along the coast from some unidentified locality in Asia. 
The first evidence we have of human or sub-human occupation 
takes the form of implements and bones of the Old Stone Age 
dating back about 100,000 to 200,000 years. This field of research 
has been greatly developed in recent years by Dr. C. B. M. 
McBurney of Cambridge, whom I met in Cyrenaica, and whose 
recent discoveries there will be discussed in a later chapter. 

The earliest inhabitants of North Africa of whom we have 
any historical record are the Berbers. The origin of the name 
Berber is obscure, but it probably derives from the Greek and 
Roman custom of lumping all indigenous tribes together as bar- 
barians. In any case it certainly gave rise to the name Barbary, 
once commonly used to describe the North African coast. 

In Book IV of Herodotus there is a lengthy catalogue of 
the Berber tribes of Libya, which was in those days the name 
given to the whole of Africa. They lived along the northern 
coast from Egypt to the Atlantic, and Herodotus gives us a 
characteristically breezy description of them, as always with 
an eye for unusual detail. Thus he says the women of the 
Adyrmachide, the Berber tribe living nearest to Egypt, “wear 
on each leg a ring made of bronze; they let their hair grow 
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long, and when they catch any vermin on their persons, bite it 
and throw it away’. Herodotus also describes how the Berbers 
go to Augila for the date harvest, and how they flavour their 
milk with locusts, dried in the sun and ground to powder. (I 
learnt in North Africa that even today Berbers take part in the 
date picking at Augila, and that locusts are commonly dried 
and eaten when other food is short.) 

Since the time of Herodotus the Berbers have been remark- 
ably successful in preserving the purity of their race, as well 
as their local customs and industries. They can be seen every- 

where in North Africa, and Alan Houghton Brodrick has 

estimated that about a third of the people of the country still 
speak Berber as their mother tongue. They are a typical 
Mediterranean race, but many of them have a reddish tinge 
to the hair, and one occasionally sees a Berber who is as blonde 
and blue-eyed as an Anglo-Saxon. Although they interbreed 
with the Arabs in the towns, they are for the most part country 
dwellers and keep themselves apart in their own villages. They 
are also reputed to be more honest, straightforward, and in- 
dustrious than their Arab conquerors. 

But the history of the human species in North Africa is less 
that of the Berbers than of the successive waves of invaders 
who have swept into the country from east and west, or estab- 
lished bridgeheads on its coast from across the sea. The Phoeni- 
cians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Vandals, the Byzantines, 
the Arabs, the Turks, the Spanish, the French, the Italians, the 
British—all have at various times occupied the whole or part 
of the North African coast and left upon it the physical imprint 
of their civilizations. By physical imprint I mean the remains of 
buildings, monuments, and engineering works and other archi- 
tectural features, which abound everywhere in North Africa. 
The mental or spiritual imprint is far less apparent. With 
the exception of the Arabs no foreign invader seems to have 
made any lasting cultural impression on the country. The 
veneer of past civilizations sometimes remains, but its spirit 
vanishes with the departure of the conquerors. This may be 
because the various influences have been so different, and often 
so violently conflicting, that there has been no opportunity for 
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a solid cultural tradition to be established. But I personally 
believe that the reason lies deeper than this. It is connected 
with the fundamental differences separating western and eastern 
modes of thought, which make it virtually impossible for 
Middle Eastern peoples to absorb anything but the most super- 
ficial aspects of western European culture. 

The first people known to have arrived in North Africa 
from the outside world were the Phoenician merchants from the 
Levant. The Phcenicians were a Semitic people, highly educated 
and intelligent and especially skilled in seamanship. Herodotus 
tells how they introduced writing into Greece, and how King 
Necés of Egypt sent Phoenician seamen to make one of the 
first voyages of exploration round the continent of Africa. At 
the beginning of the first millennium B.c. the Phoenicians were 
‘the leading maritime people of the world, a position they main- 
tained for many centuries before their supremacy was chal- 
lenged, first by the Greeks and then by the Romans. They 
used to sally forth from their great Levantine bases at Tyre 
and Sidon and Acre to establish trading posts on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Marseilles and many other famous cities 
of southern Europe were founded by the Phcenicians, and there 
is hardly a port on the whole North African coast that was 
not in former times a flourishing Phoenician trading station. 

The most important of the Phoenician African colonies was 
Carthage, or Kart Hadasht, the “new town’’, situated a few 
miles north-east of the modern Tunis. As its name suggests, 
this was one of the Phoenicians’ later foundations, traditionally 
made in 814 B.c. by the Phoenician princess Dido, who is im- 
mortalized in the Aeneid of Virgil. At this time the Phoenicians 
of the Levant were migrating westward in large numbers to 
avoid the constant threat of aggression from the Assyrian 
Empire, and Carthage quickly grew from a small trading post 
into a great city. Its importance soon eclipsed that of many 
earlier Phoenician ports on the same coast, such as Hippo 
Diarrhytus (the modern Bizerta) and Hadrumetum (the 
modern Sousse), and it became the focus and rallying point of 
Pheenician interests in the whole of the western and central 
Mediterranean. 
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As a sea-going people, the Phoenicians probably made few 
expeditions into the hinterland of their African colonies. Yet 
they appear to have had some influence on the Berbers of 
the fertile coastal strip. Berbers fought in the Carthaginian 
armies, and inscriptions written in Punic which date from 
long after the Roman occupation are fairly commonly found. 
This suggests that Punic may have lingered on as a local 
language for some time after Carthage was destroyed. But in 
other ways there was probably little interaction between the 
Carthaginians and the indigenous peoples. Regular sea com- 
munications between the Phoenician trading posts and the 
Levant enabled the colonists to preserve the culture and customs 
of their homeland. They were probably as conservative in this 
respect as Englishmen have been in later times in their Sporting 
Clubs in Cairo, Calcutta, and Singapore, playing cricket, read- 
ing the English newspapers, and sipping afternoon tea under 
the palm trees. 

The next people to make landings on the North African 
shore were the Greeks. With the growth of Greek sea power 
the commercial rivalry between Greece and Carthage led to 
frequent naval engagements. Eventually in the fourth century 
p.c. Agathocles, the Greek ruler of Syracuse, made a full- 
scale invasion of Tunisia and very nearly succeeded in destroy- 
ing the Carthaginian power. In Cyrenaica also the Greeks 
were embarking on an ambitious colonial adventure. An 
account of the founding of their colonies there is given by 
Herodotus in Book IV of the Histories, and suggests that the 
Greeks were on friendly terms with at least some of the Cyren- 
aican tribes. Archeological evidence of the Greek occupation 
of Cyrenaica remains to this day, and the ruined Greek city of 
Cyrene, founded about 631 B.c. on the northern slopes of the 
Djebel el Akhdar, is one of the finest and most evocative sites in 
the whole of North Africa. Finally the Greeks exerted a strong 
influence in Egypt. This culminated in 322 B.c. with the founda- 
tion by Alexander the Great of Alexandria, still Egypt’s main 
seaport, and one of the most important cities of the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

But it is the Romans of all ancient peoples who made the 
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most dramatic and lasting impact on North Africa. Their 
influence there begins with the capture of Carthage by Scipio 
Africanus the Younger in 146 B.c., which marked the successful 
end of the Third Punic War. The name Africa (derived from 
the Afarica, a large Berber tribe) was at this time restricted to 
the region occupied by modern Tunisia, and this was the first 
part of the continent to be effectively Romanized. The Romans 
originally maintained only a small bridgehead there as a 
precaution against the rise of another maritime power on the 
Tunisian coast. But under Julius Cesar and Augustus this 
was expanded into the large province of Africa Proconsularis, 
which included the eastern part of Algeria as well as the whole 
of modern Tunisia. In the succeeding four centuries before 
the Vandal invasions Roman Tunisia reached a level of civiliz- 
ation and culture that has never since been equalled. The 
ruins of Dougga, Bulla Regia and El Djem, which I saw on 
my Tunisian travels, are moving relics of this great period in 
North African history. 

The exploits of the Romans in Egypt are too well known to 
need recapitulation here, but a word must be said about the 
R6émanization of Libya. Towards the end of the second century 
B.c. a civil war in the Berber kingdom of Numidia caused the 
three main trading stations of the Libyan coast to ask Rome for 
protection. This was readily granted and marked the beginnings 
of Roman influence in the country. By Cesar’s time Libya had 
become a province of Rome with the name of Africa Nova, and 
its subsequent prosperity paralleled and even exceeded that of 
its Tunisian neighbour. The old Phoenician towns grew into 
fashionable Roman cities, with theatres, temples, baths, and 
dwelling houses built in Roman style, and having all the 
splendour of the best imperial architecture. The ruins of 
Sabratha and Leptis Magna on the Tripolitanian coast date 
from this period, and one can still recapture there much of the 
atmosphere of their vanished magnificence. Out in the country- 
side farms sprang up, and the Roman engineers and irrigation 
experts put new life into the inhospitable soil. Today many of 
these Roman farmsteads can still be seen, and the scientists 
at Sidi Mesri are busy restoring Roman wells and cisterns which, 
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after a few hours’ work, are as effective now as they were 2,000 
years ago. | 

But the radiance that shone on the theatres and temples of 
Dougga and Leptis Magna came from the sunset glow of the 
Empire. The vast and complex fabric of Roman civilization, 
assailed by decadence and cynicism from within and the 
clamorous vitality of barbarian tribes from without, was in 
process of collapse. Roman Christianity, torn by schisms, was 
unable to replace the values of the old Imperial power, and the 
civil reforms introduced by Diocletian and Constantine could 
check but not arrest the slow but inevitable process of decay. 
In a.p. 428 Genseric, king of the Vandals, entered Africa from 
Spain and swept the Romans from its northern coasts; in 455 
he sacked Rome itself. The triumph of the Vandals lasted until 
534 when the Byzantine general Belisarius captured Carthage 
and took the Vandal king Gelimer in chains to Constantinople. 
But the resurgence of the Empire was short-lived. Just over a 
century later, in 641, the Arabs fell on Egypt and swept on to 
occupy the Cyrenaican djebel. 

The military adventure of Islam had its origin in the 
impassioned religious fanaticism of one man. The prophet 
Mohammed was born in Mecca about the year A.D. 570, and 
until middle age showed no sign that he was destined to be a 
great power in the world. He was poor and illiterate, and as a 
young man held a position as servant to the widow of a wealthy 
Mecca merchant, his job being to look after her camels on the 
trade route to Damascus. She was fifteen years his senior, but 
apparently became so impressed with his personality and talents 
that, much to the horror of her family, she married him. For a 
time little occurred to disturb the equilibrium of this uncon- 
ventional union. But at the age of forty Mohammed began 
to feel the call of prophecy. He proclaimed the authority of 
the One True God, and the need for a single community 
of Believers, insisting that he, Mohammed, was the chosen 
messenger of God to reveal the Truth to the world. At first 
he had only a small audience for these dangerously neurotic 
ideas—his wife, his adopted son Ali, a slave named Zeid, and 
an intimate friend named Abu Bekr. But the fervour of 
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Mohammed’s teaching appealed to the superstitious minds of 
the desert nomads, and to the poor and ignorant town dwellers 
of his time. Within a few years the band of the Faithful had 
grown by hundreds and thousands, just as Communism has 
spread in backward countries in the world today. 

Mecca at this time was a pagan city, the seat of a sacred 
shrine known as the Ka’ba with a meteorite as its cornerstone. 
This was regarded as a god, and as the protector of all the 
other little tribal gods for miles around. Mecca was also the 
goal of a pilgrimage, which brought its richer inhabitants even 
greater prosperity, for pilgrims were as welcome to seventh- 
century Mecca as tourists are to modern Cairo, Paris, and 
London. Not unnaturally, therefore, the authorities resisted the 
growth of the new faith as a threat to the lucrative pilgrim 
traffic. There was a plot to kill Mohammed, and he had to fly 
to the neighbouring city of Medina. This flight is the famous 
Hegira which forms the basis of the Moslem calendar, and it 
ended at Medina on September 22nd, 622, when Mohammed 
was fifty-one. War between Mecca and Medina inevitably 
followed, and this ended in a treaty by which Mecca accepted 
Mohammed’s doctrines, but remained also the centre of pil- 
grimage of the new faith. By this happy compromise Islam 
grew in power while the people of Mecca continued to enjoy 
the profits of the tourist trade. 

Mohammed died in a.p. 632, having converted most of 
Arabia to his ideas. But his work lived on, and Abu Bekr, the 
first Caliph, set out to impose Islam on the whole world. With 
little Arab armies of 3,000 to 4,000 men he and his successor, 
Omar I, achieved spectacular success. Syria, Palestine, and 
Iraq were swiftly over-run and, after the conquest of Egypt, 
North Africa was an easy prize. The Arab armies pressed 
westward until, in 698, the Byzantine garrison at Carthage 
surrendered to the invaders, and Roman and Christian rule in 
Africa came to an abrupt end. 

For the last thirteen hundred years the Arabs and the Moslem 
religion have dominated the North African coast. At first it 
was ruled as a single region from Kairouan in Tunisia by a 
succession of governors subordinate first to the Omayyad 
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Caliphs at Damascus and then, after 750, to the Abbasid 
Caliphs at Baghdad. But about 785 the Moslem African dom- 
inions began to split up under independent dynasties, each 
supported by different Berber tribes. One of the first was the 
Aghlabite dynasty whose rulers built the Great Mosque at 
Kairouan. Then came the Fatimite dynasty, with its new 
capital at Mahdia on the Tunisian coast. The Fatimite rulers 
were so powerful that they reunited the whole of Moslem 
Africa under an independent Caliphate, rivalling the Sunni 
Caliphate at Baghdad. In 969 the power of this dynasty was 
- further increased by the conquest of Egypt, and the seat of the 
Western Caliphate was transferred from Mahdia to the new 
city of Qahira, where now stand the great hotels and office 
blocks of modern Cairo. ‘This transfer of the centre of govern- 
ment eastward left the western part of North Africa (the 
Mahgreb of the Arabs) without proper control, and the country 
gradually relapsed into anarchy. A new dynasty, the Hafsites, 
managed to preserve a certain semblance of unity, but they 
were too weak to control the turbulent tribes of the interior. 
By the beginning of the sixteenth century their influence hardly 
spread beyond Tunis, and many of the coastal towns had 
achieved a kind of anarchical independence and were already 
turning to piracy. 

The great age of the Barbary pirates lasted from the sixteenth 
until the eighteenth century under the period of Turkish 
dominion in North Africa. The Turks had added Egypt to the 
Ottoman Empire in 1517, and during the next thirty years or 
so set up regencies in Algeria, Tunisia, and Tripoli. Although 
nominally under Turkish control these western outposts of the 
Ottoman Empire were in fact independent military republics 
living by piracy and brigandage. The North African ports were 
virtually controlled by a community of pirate captains, or 
reises, who seized the trading vessels of the Mediterranean, 
plundered their contents, and sold their crews into slavery. 
Ten per cent of the value of the prizes went to the treasury of 
the local Turkish Pasha, or Bey. As Herbert Vivian remarks 
(Tunisia, 1899): “The strange thing about this period is perhaps 
the complaisance of Europe, tolerating a nest of pirates, which 
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never possessed more than fourteen war-ships and yet contrived 
to terrorize the whole Mediterranean.” Piracy continued on the 
Barbary coast until well into the nineteenth century, when 
Tripolitania was on two occasions involved in war with the 
United States due to her piratical practices; it was not finally 
stamped out until the French occupation of Algeria in the 
1830s. 

The state of chaos and disorder into which North Africa 
had fallen under Turkish rule had long encouraged a number 
of European powers to contemplate armed intervention. In 
1830 matters came to a head with a dispute over the importation 
of corn from Algiers to France, which led to the Dey Hussein 
striking Deval, the French consul, with a fly-whisk. Naturally 
no Frenchman could be expected to tolerate so outrageous an 
insult without resort to arms, and on June 14th a French army 
37,000 strong invaded Algeria. After protracted political 
wrangling, interspersed with military skirmishing of which the 
French did not always get the best, the country was eventually 
declared a French Territory in 1848. 

Meanwhile in Tunisia the suppression of the Barbary pirates 
had completely destroyed the country’s economy. By the second 
half of the nineteenth century the Bey was anxiously looking 
to outside sources for help, and Britain, France, and Italy were 
all responding to the call. This, as may be imagined, did not 
stem entirely from compassionate motives, but from a realiz- 
ation of the very solid strategic and economic advantages that 
would be gained by the possession of Tunisia. Again it was the 
French who were the first to act. In 1881, on the slender pretext 
of disciplining the border tribes of the Khroumirie, a French 
army entered Tunisia, marched on Tunis, and dictated the 
terms of the Protectorate to a reluctant but powerless Bey. 

This did not unduly disturb Britain, who was more interested 
in events in the eastern Mediterranean, but it meant that Italy 
was very nearly out of the running for her slice of the North 
African coast. It was this realization that led eventually to the 
Italo-Turkish war of 1911, and the Italian occupation of Libya. 
Not that Libya could be regarded at that time as anything 
more than the poorest of consolation prizes. In fact in 1912 
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King Victor Emmanuel III is reputed to have said to the 
American ambassador in Rome: “We have got the bone of the 
chop”’, thereby likening the North African coast to a loin chop 
of which the thick western end contained the rich fat meat, 
while Libya was simply the bare bone. 

It may be thought that I should conclude this very brief 
outline of North African history with some mention of Egypt, 
but the Egyptian part of my journey was comparatively short, 
and lay through places that are mainly devoid of any buildings 
or works of art requiring historical knowledge for their appre- 
ciation. Alexandria alone preserves a few ancient sites, and 
even these cannot claim to be of the first importance. The fore- 
going facts must therefore suffice, and I hope they may help 
the reader to obtain a more rounded and complete picture of 
North Africa than would be possible from my personal narrative 
alone. In any case we now start level, and can abandon our- 
selves to the pleasures of the journey. 
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STREET leading into the unknown” is how Conrad 
Aecte2 the Canebiére in the opening paragraph of 
The Arrow of Gold, and I could have wished for no more 
appropriate starting place for my journey than this strident 
artery of modern Marseilles, where already on the southern 
boundaries of Europe one can begin to pick up the shrill over- 
tones of the East. Plunging seawards from the northern heights, 
between the Cathedral and the fantastic pinnacled church of 
Notre Dame de la Garde, it leads directly to Africa. At its foot 
lies the Old Port, as colourful and clamorous as in the days of 
its Phoenician founders, while just to the west, at La Joliette, 
the steamers of the Compagnie Mixte and the Compagnie 
Générale Transatlantique leave their great concrete quays for 
Tunis, Algiers, Casablanca, and other parts of Barbary. 

Mary and I boarded the Président de Cazalet at ten o’clock 
on a hot morning in early July and installed ourselves with a 
pile of suitcases and cameras on the part of the ship which the 
French rather misleadingly call “le pont’. In case the reader 
should think by this that we had some special influence with 
the captain, I must explain that “le pont” in this context does 
not mean the bridge, but the foredeck. In fact it corresponds with 
steerage in British and American ships and, although extremely 
cheap, cannot be recommended even for the short twenty-four 
hour crossing to Tunis. There is no awning to shield the unfor- 
tunate passengers from the midday sun, who must therefore 
crouch panting under ventilators or battered copies of Marseilles 
newspapers until night falls. The ordeal by heat then gives 
place to an ordeal by damp, for well before midnight the dew 
begins to form. The spars, winches, and hatches drip with mois- 
ture, and the human deck cargo shivers under sodden over- 
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coats or pieces of comfortless tarpaulin. The only alternative 
to this particular form of torture is to descend into an evil- 
smelling hold where the braver spirits lie sweating and snoring 
in close-packed ranks beneath the glimmer of a few tiny electric 
lamps. The scene is as horrifying as the most effective of Henry 
Moore’s pictures of underground shelters during the war. 

As sleep was out of the question, we spent the first part of 
the night leaning over the rail or walking up and down the 
deck. Some Arabs were singing songs in harsh unmusical 
voices, and a solicitous French father kept moving his wife 
and children from one part of the deck to another, trying to 
escape the moist wind blowing from the sea. Every now and 
then a few dejected passengers, drenched to the skin, would 
descend to the hold like unreprieved penitents being sucked 
into hell. Soon Mary and I were the only people remaining on 
deck, and could enjoy alone our first glimpse of the flashing lights 
and low black coastline of Sardinia. 

Shortly after three o’clock the new moon rose, to be drowned 
almost at once by the first light of dawn. As the growing heat 
began to take the moisture out of the air we dropped almost 
dead with fatigue on a hatch and fell asleep. When we awoke 
the sun was burning down from high overhead and the peni- 
tents, duly disgorged from hell, were collecting their baggage 
into piles ready to disembark. A massive Frenchman, like a 
tough schooner captain in a Conrad novel, lent heavily on the 
starboard rail with his sun-helmet on the back of his head and 
stared landward. “The islands,”’ he remarked, waving his hand 
at a group of bare sun-scorched rocks; “‘we call them the Cani.” 
I thanked him for this information, but was more intent on 
what lay behind. For there were the sandy hills of Tunisia, 
dotted with white villas; the Djebel Kachabta, an outrider of 
the Monts de la Medjerda, and therefore of the Atlas itself; and, 
shimmering along the line of the coast, the low, leaden heat 
haze of Africa. 

The approach to a new continent after several years in Europe 
is always exciting, even if one happens to have been there before. 
In absence one’s memories fade and become adapted to an 
idealized formula, so that the reality and its recollection become 
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two distinct things. But then one returns, and the senses are 
assailed by half-remembered sights and sounds and smells, so 
that one’s memories glow again with a new intensity, even 
before one steps ashore. Moreover, although I had been to 
Morocco and Algeria during and before the war, Tunisia was 
a new land to me. I therefore approached it with the prospect 
of a double enjoyment. I could revive the faded memories of 
former visits to North Africa, and at the same time receive 
quite new impressions of a region I had not previously explored. 

The city of Tunis lies between two lakes. To the south-west 
is the Sebkha es Sedjoumi, an inland salt-lake over ten miles 
long; to the east and north-east is the coastal lagoon known as 
El Bahira, the little sea, or Lake of Tunis, which itself opens 
onto the Gulf of Tunis about six miles from the city. The Lake 
of Tunis is very shallow and ships heading for the quays must 
cross it by a narrow canal known as La Goulette. As we ap- 
proached the mouth of La Goulette from the north-east we 
could see to our left the shadowy hills of Cap Bon, while 
ahead and to our right the whole of Tunis and its suburbs 
stretched out in a splendid panorama. The schooner captain 
pointed out the dazzling white houses of Sidi bou Said, crowded 
together on their headland; the ugly rectangular block of the 
Bey’s summer palace at La Marsa; and the hill where Carthage 
once stood, but which is now surmounted by Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie’s somewhat characterless Cathedral. 

As we turned into the canal we saw the low, level, white line 
of ‘Tunis itself, a vast conglomeration of houses, towers, and 
white and multicoloured minarets. The sea wind was beginning 
to drop, and an oppressive heat closed in on us. It was unfor- 
tunately the wrong season of the year to see flamingoes, which 
normally live here in large flocks, but gulls were feeding along 
the lake shore and drifting idly alongside the ship, waiting for 
largesse to be discharged from the garbage shoots. The train 
which runs along the dyke bordering the canal whistled a 
greeting, and cars slowed down to follow us with their klaxons 
blaring and their passengers waving from the windows. The 
canal broadened, and after negotiating clusters of giant oil 
tanks led us at length to the quays. 
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There have been too many descriptions of the arrival of a 
large ship at an African port for me to attempt one here. 
It will suffice to say that the scene was entirely in keeping with 
the traditional conception of such events. The quay was lined 
with upturned faces all shrieking words of indecipherable 
import. Ragged urchins dodged in and out of the customs 
barriers, pursued by their mothers, who paused now and then 
to gaze up at the ship and make supplicatory gestures for 
baksheesh; if someone dropped a coin several of them would 
dash for it and fight squealing in the dust. There were a few 
important-looking men in European clothes and red fezes who 
disregarded these operations entirely, and an equally aloof and 
elderly sheik perched on a packing case who shielded himself 
from the glare with a small white sunshade. A second after the 
gangways were in place we were swept ashore with our baggage 
in a heaving torrent of porters, to be deposited for the first 
time, hot, dishevelled, and extraordinarily tired, on the soil of 
Africa. 

Now it may be taken as axiomatic that in North Africa, and 
indeed everywhere in the East, dishonesty is regarded as the 
best policy. This takes its most flagrant form at the ports, where 
there is a plentiful supply of unsuspecting European tourists who 
have not yet learnt to defend themselves. It was therefore no 
surprise to me when my porter demanded 600 francs—or twelve 
shillings—for carrying three suitcases a distance of roughly 
sixty-five yards. Unfortunately, however, I was at a disadvan- 
tage, for I had no idea of the official rate; I was also sapped by 
the strain of the journey, assailed by dust, heat, and noise, and 
harassed on every side by a crowd of gesticulating Arabs. In a 
moment of unpardonable weakness, I paid. Nevertheless I kept 
sufficient presence of mind to observe that the Arab taxi driver 
who took us to our hotel, doubtless encouraged by his com- 
patriot’s success, had set his meter at an initial charge of 500 
francs, instead of the thirty allowed by law. Thus when on 
arrival he asked for 650 francs I demurred. 

“Two hundred francs or nothing,” I said. 

He spat on the ground. 

‘“‘Then drive me to the nearest police station,” I suggested. 
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“They will doubtless confirm that what you are asking is the 
correct fee.” 

“Which police station?” he asked sarcastically. ““You don’t 
even know where they are.” 

In this he was quite correct, but I felt that morally the victory 
was already in my pocket. 

““Take your pick,” I said casually, handing my baggage to 
the hotel porter and beginning to walk inside. 

“All right, two hundred francs,” he snarled, snatching my 
proffered notes and driving furiously away. 

I watched him disappear with sympathy, and almost with 
affection. This was the Africa I had known; in a changing 
world certain things remained eternally the same. 

But although the traveller in North Africa must not allow 
himself to be deterred by such local customs as I have described 
above, it is certainly true that Tunis is not an attractive town. 
Like many places in the East it looks its best from the sea. As 
soon as you begin to inspect it at close quarters you cannot fail 
to observe the poverty, disease, and misery that lurk beneath 
its pseudo-sophisticated facade. It must also be one of the worst- 
sited towns in the world. Built between two lakes, and raised 
only a few feet above sea-level, it is excessively hot and humid 
in summer and correspondingly cold and raw in winter. The 
Phoenicians and the Romans were far wiser to install themselves 
a few miles away at Carthage, where there is high ground, the 
open sea, and a small natural harbour. 

Tunis, which is the ancient Phoenician Tunes, or Thines, is 
actually older than Carthage, but did not achieve importance 
until after the Arab invasion. It was then the principal port for 
those going from the holy city of Kairouan to Spain, and in the 
ninth century was reputed to be the largest town in North 
Africa. Today it consists of two distinct quarters. On the flat 
ground nearest the sea is the French town with its network of 
modern boulevards dividing the area into regular squares like 
a chess board. Behind, on slightly higher ground, is the medina 
or native city, flanked by the native suburbs of Bab Souika and 
Bab Djazira. At one time the sea came right up to the Porte de 
France, which is the eastern entrance to the medina, but the 
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ground in front of it where the French city now stands has since 
been gradually reclaimed. 

I was told a story which, although I cannot vouch for its 
truth, suggests an amusing explanation of how the process of 
reclamation may have begun. Apparently one of the first Euro- 
pean settlers in Tunis was an Italian lady named Baroness 
Fasciotti who owned a house and a small piece of land on the 
seaward side of the medina walls. After a time she began to find 
this situation claustrophobic and, like nations in search of 
lebensraum, determined to expand. With the thick walls of the 
medina behind her there was only one thing for it; she must 
expand into the sea. Accordingly she asked every Arab bringing 
his refuse outside the city walls to dump it on the shore in front 
of her house. When she gave further encouragement by offering 
a few sous for every cartload, she soon found herself the mistress 
of an enormous estate. The French municipality quickly saw the 
possibilities of the Baroness’s venture and began to operate 
themselves on an even larger scale. Thus much of modern Tunis 
is built on land recovered by what is still locally referred to as 
the Systéme Fasciotti. 

The main boulevard in this part of the town is the Avenue 
Jules Ferry. It consists of two roadways separated by a central 
strip of land pleasantly shaded by four lines of ornamental fig 
trees. On either side are rows of modern shops filled with French 
goods of rather less than average quality displayed as they 
might be in any provincial town of metropolitan France. There 
are several cinemas where one can see, if one wishes, such old 
favourites as Blanche Neige et les Septs Nains or Dick le Zorro de 
Deadwood. There is also a small theatre and a number of cheap 
and reasonably good French restaurants. In the middle of the 
Avenue is the terminus of the T.G.M. Metro. The initials stand 
for Tunis-Goulette-Marsa, the main points on the line, but I 
regret to say it is invariably referred to locally as the Ta Gueule 
Madame. It runs along a causeway constructed by the Systéme 
Fasciotti across the Lake of Tunis, and you can travel in its 
white-painted coaches through such stations as Hamilcar 
and Salammbo to Carthage itself. Unfortunately in the 
height of summer the journey across the causeway cannot 
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be recommended owing to the smell of dead fish. The lake is 
so shallow that the fish are literally cooked alive, and can be 
seen floating in thousands, white belly uppermost, under the 
blazing sun. 

Seeing the fine cafés of the Avenue Jules Ferry, Mary and I 
were tempted on our first evening to take an aperitif and watch 
the passing scene. This proved, unexpectedly, to be an ex- 
tremely distressing experience. Every minute or two a beggar 
would appear, usually in an advanced stage of disease, and per- 
sistently thrust his deformed limbs into our faces until he re- 
ceived a few francs or we were compelled to move to another 
table. Nor was this the sham pathos based on dishonesty and 
laziness which Frenchmen in Tunis tried to persuade us was 
the truth of the matter. After spending some time in India I 
already knew that begging can be a highly organized industry 
and that the idle poor will often resort to the most extraordinary 
stratagems to arouse the sympathy of the sentimental traveller. 
But in Tunis, as in India, there are aspects of the problem that 
cannot be so lightly discounted. Diseases such as syphilis cannot 
be simulated, and the misery in the eyes of the beggars of Tunis 
will remain my most distressing memory of North Africa. 

On the other hand, it was through pursuing the subject of 
poverty and disease in Tunis that I received my most en- 
couraging and refreshing impression of the town. This resulted 
from a visit to Dr. Maurice Mathis, of the Institut Pasteur, an 
offshoot of the famous Institut Pasteur in Paris. The Tunisian 
Institute was founded in 1893 to conduct wine research in the 
country, but its functions later broadened to include research 
into tropical diseases under the direction of Charles Nicolle, 
a nephew of Louis Pasteur himself. Dr. Mathis, a short, thickset 
Frenchman with iron-grey hair and a powerful voice, told me 
that although the main object of the Institute was research, the 
local population derived great practical benefit from the dis- 
coveries that are made there. There is a free vaccination service, 
and whole families come, sometimes from over 100 miles away, 
to receive treatment. This completely gave the lie to those 
wishful-thinking colonists who said that Arabs regarded disease 
as the will of Allah and there was therefore no need to do any- 
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thing about it. If the Institut Pasteur had control of the public 
health of Tunis I have little doubt that there would be a more 
enlightened attitude to the problem of disease in the country. 
The reason why the French colonists are now reaping the whirl- 
wind in North Africa may well be partly due to their seeming 
indifference to the spectre of human misery which constantly 
walks their streets. 

After discussing these matters with Dr. Mathis, I accom- 
panied him on a tour of the Institute. It consists of three low 
white buildings, clean and cool, comprising offices, laboratories, 
and a library and lecture hall. On the steps of the most modern 
of the three is a mosaic depicting a mad dog, executed in the 
same style as the great Roman mosaics of Dougga and Bulla 
Regia. As this suggests, rabies is one of the diseases on which 
the Institute has done much pioneer research. We walked on 
through a garden filled with palm trees and exotic shrubs to a 
whitewashed building devoted to the Institute’s animals. These 
are largely used for experiments in injecting new vaccines, but 
it would be impossible to imagine anything more unlike the 
charnel-houses depicted on the anti-vivisection posters. Rats, 
mice, jerboas, guinea pigs, hamsters, desert foxes, rabbits, hares, 
sheep, and monkeys were all kept in white painted stalls with 
clean straw for bedding and plenty to eat. As I had suspected, 
Dr. Mathis’s interest in animals was not entirely due to the 
needs of his work, and many of those I saw were kept purely 
as pets. Among his favourites were three tame barn owls, and a 
colony of bees which he kept in a glass-topped box in his office 
and had trained to enter and leave the building through a pair 
of glass pipes. I left the Institut Pasteur greatly cheered to have 
met a French scientist of the old school, working not as so 
many Frenchmen do in Tunisia, for personal gain, but for 
knowledge that must benefit Arabs and Frenchmen alike, and 
indeed the whole of mankind. 

But to return to the Avenue Jules Ferry. Its two main build- 
ings are the French Residency, guarded in a rather casual way 
by a number of slouching sentries, and the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, somewhat incongruously placed within a stone’s 
throw of the Arab quarter. In the extreme heat of July, mass is 
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said with the three great doors of the Cathedral flung open to 
the street, so that the voice of the priest has to compete with 
the blare of klaxons and the insistent clanging of tram bells. 
In the porch an Arab boy keeps a paper stall where children’s 
comics and weekly magazines are on sale, their covers embel- 
lished with pictures of half-naked he-men, nude bathing belles 
and the latest American pin-up girls. During the hymns and 
the less audible prayers, the usher—an enormous figure in red 
trousers, a red cut-away coat, and a three-cornered hat— 
strolls out from the church and idly turns the pages of the 
magazines. He brandishes his gold embossed mace at ragged 
Arab urchins who invade the steps and try to sell roasted 
monkey nuts, fans, and fly swats. Below on the pavement an 
old man with trachoma and a club foot raises sightless eyes to 
the passers-by and holds out his hand for alms. 

Leaving these strange contrasts for the medina one must first 
traverse the square where stands the Porte de France. Behind 
the gate itself is an imposing bronze statue of Cardinal Lavigerie 
by Vezier and then, right inside the Arab quarter, the large 
white building belonging to the British Consulate. I learnt that 
with the growth of the modern city all the other Consulates 
had moved one by one to smarter addresses on the boulevards. 
The refusal of the British to forsake their old haunts is smiled 
at in Tunis, but not without a certain admiration for such un- 
shakable conservatism. 

Her Majesty’s Consul, Mr. Percy C. Pell, the occupant of 
the building at the time of our visit, was short, fiftyish, with a 
small grey moustache and a precise manner. But behind this 
dignified fagade we found a most charming and warmly human 
personality. Pell was exceptionally well informed about Tunis- 
ian affairs and was reasonably optimistic about the future of 
the country. He was very impressed with the restraint of the 
Tunisians. For instance, he told me that when Habib Bour- 
guiba had returned from exile a mob of 200,000 people had 
invaded the town to greet him; but, contrary to expectations, 
the scene was extremely orderly. The Arabs had provided their 


own traffic controllers and there had not been a single ugly 
incident. 
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I asked Pell if there would be any chance of my seeing the 
Bey while I was in Tunis, but he said this would be pointless as 
the Bey could speak neither English nor French. “A visit to 
His Highness Ali, Bey of Tunis’, wrote Herbert Vivian in 1899, 
“is like a visit to an extinct volcano”; and this is apparently still 
true of his successors today. The present Bey was described to 
me as a charming old man of eighty or so, who could neither 
read nor write and played no active part in the administration 
of his country. One interesting thing I learnt about him was that 
he still keeps dwarfs as entertainers at his court as his ancestors 
have done for the last 250 years. Dwarfs, incidentally, are also 
depicted on Roman mosaics in Tunisia, showing that the Bey’s 
practice probably carries on an even longer tradition. The 
Bey’s office is hereditary, but does not necessarily pass from 
father to son as in western monarchies; the ruler is succeeded 
by the next eldest male member of his family, usually a brother. 
At present, however, the Beylicate itself is in an exceedingly 
precarious position. The Neo-Destour are republicans, and if 
the extremists in the party gain power there is little doubt that 
the Bey will be deposed. 

The medina of Tunis, which lies beyond the Consulate, 
although less colourful than that at Sfax, is still the most attrac- 
tive part of the town. I went first for information about it to 
the seventeenth-century writer John Ogilby, the Master of the 
King’s Revels in Ireland, who also somewhat surprisingly wrote 
a series of magnificent folios on geography. In Africa (1670) he 
writes of the medina (which then of course comprised the whole 
of Tunis): ‘“The form of it is an oblong-square, and in bigness, 
about a small mile in compass, .. . environed with a Wall of 
forty Cubits high, strengthened with many Turrets.” He goes 
on to give a picture of the life of the medina—the beggars, the 
holy men, the merchants, and the different activities and 
customs that can be observed there. With the exception of the 
wall, which has largely disappeared, Ogilby’s description could 
apply equally well to the medina of today. The only changes are 
an increased western influence on the goods and advertisements 
displayed in the souks, or bazaars, and a scarcely perceptible 
attempt to improve the sanitation. 
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The narrow pathways through the medina are barred to motor 
traffic, for it would be impossible for anything larger than a 
mule to negotiate them. On either side the ground floor: of 
the houses are open to the street, and are used as showrooms 
for native products, mainly imported from the large industrial 
towns of France. But I did observe some wooden buckets that 
were obviously made locally, and a selection of Tunisian 
materials and carpets. Shoemaking, tailoring, and the manu- 
facture of cheap and meretricious jewellery are also carried on, 
and some of the streets are given up exclusively to a particular 
trade. Thus in one place you will hear the insistent “‘tack- 
tack” of hammers as a hundred shoemakers nail the leather 
straps onto wooden-soled sandals; in another, rows of sewing 
machines buzz like aswarm of angry bees. Peering through open 
doorways you will see whole families engaged in weaving, half 
mesmerized by the rhythmic slap of the loom. 

The main souks, which are covered over and can be regarded 
as the North African equivalent of the Burlington Arcade, are 
situated near the Great Mosque in the middle of the medina. 
The Souk el Attarine, where perfumes are sold, and the Souk 
es Sekadjine, devoted to saddlery, are particularly attractive. 
Although the jewellery sold in the Souk el Berka is of poor 
quality this market has an added interest in being the ancient 
slave market. All the souks date from the golden age of the 
Hafsites in the thirteenth century, when Tunis enjoyed its 
highest period of prosperity since the Roman occupation. Thus 
engulfed by commerce, only one wall of the Great Mosque can 
be seen, the other three being used to support the hundreds 
of shops and stalls of the souks. One has the impression that if a 
giant hand were suddenly to pluck the Great Mosque up into 
the air, not only the souks but the whole medina would collapse 
like a pack of cards. 

The Mosque itself is unfortunately not open to the non- 
Moslem visitor. It is known to the Arabs as the Djama es 
Zitouna, the Mosque of the Olive Tree (the Moslems believe 
that the olive tree bears the name of God on every leaf), and 
was founded in 732 by the Omayyad governor Obeid Allah 
Ibn e] Habab. It was rebuilt 130 years later by Abou Ibrahim, 
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but most of the existing building dates from the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. The only wall not entirely submerged 
in the souks has a fine colonnade, marred, however, by a news- 
paper stall selling the usual glamour and health and strength 
magazines. The association of this particular form of literature 
with religious buildings in North Africa is quite remarkable, 
and is inclined to diminish the attractions of both. The Olive 
Tree Mosque is also the seat of a Moslem University, smaller 
but no less famous than that at the Great Mosque at Kairouan. 
Students come to it from all over the country, and are housed 
in twenty-two medersas, or Moslem colleges, founded by rich 
benefactors of the University. 

Prayers at the Mosque and the morning’s business in the 
souks are relieved by frequent visits to the local cafés, where 
white-robed merchants sit and discuss the state of trade over 
cups of sweet Turkish coffee or the inevitable Coca-Cola. 
(Although alcohol is not absolutely forbidden by the Koran, no 
strict Moslem will touch it.) The typical dress of these well-to- 
do Arabs of the towns is known as the jebbah, a long white robe 
slit at the sides to allow a passage for the arms. A skull cap, 
usually red, known as a chechia is worn on the head; sometimes 
with the addition of a long silk or cotton turban. Those who 
regard themselves as being on a slightly higher plane than 
their fellows usually sport a fez, which despite all assertions to 
the contrary is still the name widely used in North Africa for 
the tall red hat known in Egypt as a tarboosh. The fez or tar- 
boosh, although abolished in Turkey, its place of origin, is still 
the top hat of the Near East, and confers, or so its wearer hopes, 
an equally exclusive social cachet. But with the growing socialism 
of the Arab states there is a tendency to belittle its special 
significance, and the wearer of a fez may shortly find himself 
laid open to the just accusation of being high hatted. Thus even 
in North Africa times are not what they were and judgement, 
at least in sartorial matters, has fled to brutish beasts. 

Women are hardly in evidence at all in the souks, and never 
take any part in the proceedings. Those who appear are veiled, 
although less strictly so than formerly, the veil consisting of a 
square of black cotton, like war-time black-out material, which 
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barely covers the nose and mouth. In Ogilby’s time things were 
very different, however: 


Womens Habits, especially of the better sort, are very neat, 
and richly adorn’d with Jewels: when they go into the Street 
they cover their Faces with a great Cloth, over which they cast 
another, which they call Setfari: these multifarious Coverings, at 
a distance make them appear of a much larger Size than ordinary. 


Although these bulky ladies are not now so much in evidence at 
Tunis they can still be seen in large numbers in Tripolitania, 
where veiling is reputed to be stricter than anywhere else in the 
Moslem world. 

Veiling has its origin in the extreme jealousy of the Moslem 
man, whose attitude to women, even today, is far more primi- 
tive than that of many savage tribes. Moslem women in North 
Africa are still largely prevented from having social contacts of 
any kind. They are the husband’s private property, like his cow 
or his sheep, and exist only for his personal service and grati- 
fication. This is still true among all classes of society, although 
there is a small stratum of thoughtful and emancipated Mos- 
lems who are trying their best to discard these outworn and 
degrading attitudes. Thus in more intelligent circles Moslem 
women now appear at social gatherings entirely unveiled and 
often in the most revealing décolletage—but even so, in deference 
to the feelings of the strict lower-class Moslem, they will usually 
veil themselves while passing from their cars to the house. The 
ultimate absurdity is reached when a rich Arab woman, extra- 
vagantly dressed in the latest Paris fashions, is seen shopping 
in her Cadillac with a thin gauze scarf tied over her face, 
through which, of course, every feature is clearly visible. 

The extraordinary backwardness of the Arab world is evident 
also in the quacks who sit at strategic points in the medina 
selling little brews and concoctions designed to cure every kind of 
human ailment. Here you can still ask for powdered rhinoceros 
horn and other promising potions specified in the works of the 
medieval pharmacists. One such quack I watched was making 
up cures for the benefit of two black-veiled women who watched 
his every movement with wondering eyes. The doctor, a dark 
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middle-aged Arab in a long white jebbah, squatted on the dusty 
footway undeterred by passing cars, trolley-buses and donkey 
carts. He was peering intently at an enormous book written in 
Arabic, its pages weighted down with the horn of a mouflon; 
every now and then he would compare what he read with some 
abstruse-looking formula in an exercise book at his elbow. The 
pavement was his only surgery, but a touch of professionalism 
(lacking in the other quacks in the vicinity) was added by a 
large American cloth chart of the human body of the type 
commonly seen in beginners’ anatomy classes. ‘This he used as a 
groundsheet on which to lay out his medicines, notes, and for- 
mule, and the large Arabic textbook referred to above. 

Although such sights show the medical backwardness of 
Tunisia in its most extreme form, I was told that this is often 
lamentably apparent even among so-called trained men. Hav- 
ing learnt about hypodermic needles and antibiotics many 
doctors regard the whole of the world’s health problems as 
having been successfully and finally solved. Whether it be a 
headache, a stomach ache, an infection of the eye or throat, or 
some virulent tropical disease, copious injections of penicillin 
or some other antibiotic are the panacea; the efficacy of the 
treatment is believed to depend solely on the strength and 
frequency of the dose. Fortunately I did not require the services 
of a doctor in North Africa, so cannot vouch for this from per- 
sonal experience, but I heard the story so often, and from such 
a wide.assortment of people in so many different places, that I 
can only believe it to be true. 

But I have allowed myself to be distracted from my tour of 
the medina. At its highest point stands the Dar el Bey, where the 
Bey holds audience on state occasions; then, just outside the 
walls, the Kasbah, or Citadel, and the Sadiki College, which 
dazzles the eye with its brilliant blue, orange and maroon doors 
opening onto a quiet courtyard. Here, too, at the western gates 
of the medina, and much patronized by students of the Univer- 
sity, is a row of stalls covered with cakes, sweetmeats, and 
enormous piles of congealed dates. Arab food is either very 
sweet or highly spiced, and is available at such open-air stalls 
at almost any hour of the day or night. But it is advisable to try 
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it in the restaurants rather than risk the somewhat questionable 
hygiene of the stalls. 

The national dish of Tunisia, as of Algeria and places further 
west, is cous-cous. Every restaurant in Tunisia serves cous-cous, 
but for the sake of enterprising amateur cooks I will describe 
how it is made. Some potatoes, onions, carrots, and other rough 
vegetables are first placed into a cauldron and made into a 
bouillon. Over this a large pile of semolina is steamed in a vessel 
with a perforated base. Meanwhile some aubergines and pep- 
pers, some slices of chicken, and a few meat rissoles are fried 
separately in olive oil. When all is cooked the semolina is piled 
on a large dish and garnished with the meat and vegetables. 
Part of the bouillon is served as a soup to relieve the dryness of 
the semolina, and there is usually a liberal supply of hot chilli 
sauce. Cous-cous has its ardent devotees among Europeans as 
well as North Africans, but I personally found it less interesting 
than other Mediterranean dishes such as aioli and ratatouille. 

After cous-cous the most characteristic Tunisian dish, especi- 
ally among the poor, is chakchouka. This is a mixture of auber- 
gines, peppers, onions, and other vegetables fried in olive-oil 
with crushed tomatoes, or tomato purée; in country districts, 
beans, potatoes, and wild thistles are often added. It tastes well, 
especially if an egg and plenty of garlic are included in the 
mixture, but lacks the clear-cut simplicity of a ratatouille 
Nigoise. Another favourite dish is melochia, made from a vegetable 
closely resembling spinach but having a quite distinctive taste. 
The leaves are first dried in the sun, then chopped and cooked 
to make a purée. It is served by itself or with dried meat. 

But my most interesting gastronomic experience in Tunis was 
eating octopus. Nearly every menu offers poulpes en salade as 
one of its hors d’euvres, and those who are bold enough to order 
this will find themselves confronted with a large plate contain- 
ing about twelve baby octopuses nestling in a French salad 
made from lettuce, cucumber and tomatoes liberally soused 
with dressing. The octopuses are small enough to be placed in 
the mouth whole, and this is the best way of eating them if one 
wishes to be done with the whole business quickly. But although 
somewhat tasteless, they are certainly not repulsive, their only 
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real failing being their consistency, which is rubbery, like badly 
cooked snails. I later learnt that the classic way to eat octopus 
is with an iced eau-de-vie called boukha, distilled locally from 
figs. But as I found the taste of boukha even less agreeable than 
that of octopus I managed to avoid making this experiment. 

Tunisian food in general is, I think, the best in North Africa; 
but this can only be said if one admits at the same time that 
gastronomic standards there are lamentably low. Drink is an 
even worse problem, especially for those who believe that no 
meal, however humble, is complete without a bottle of drink- 
able wine. Tunisia has better wines than her eastern neighbours 
(Mary used to refer scathingly to Libyan wines as “grape 
type’), but there is nothing there to equal even the most 
ordinary local wine of France. Tunisian rosé (Nahli or Koudiat 
for example) is the most reliable choice; it is usually better than 
the red, and nothing could be worse than the white. All the 
wines, as Alan Houghton Brodrick has somewhere remarked, 
are improved by being liberally diluted with water. 

Thus limited in his indulgence of the pleasures of the flesh 
the visitor to Tunis must compensate himself with the rarer 
and purer pleasures of the spirit. Apart from the mosques (to 
which he is denied access) and the Christian churches (which 
are undistinguished) these will mainly be found in the Musée 
Alaoui, perhaps better known as the Musée du Bardo after the 
building that houses it. It lies about five minutes’ drive from 
the centre of the town, beyond a Roman aqueduct which until 
the war still carried water to Tunis from the Djebel Zaghouan 
to the south. The Bardo Palace was the former harem of the 
Beys, but now contains a magnificent collection of antiquities 
dating from all periods of Tunisian history. These are finely 
presented, and there is a specially impressive display of Roman 
mosaics from all the ancient cities of Tunisia. Moving from 
room to room in this clean, cool museum looking at these vivid 
representations of Roman life is such a pleasurable experience 
that it is perhaps ungrateful of me to say that my enjoyment 
would have been even greater had there been fewer of them. 
thetic indigestion is an unpleasant disease, especially when 
one realizes that the entire country has been denuded of its 
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portable antiquities to overload the Bardo with these treasures. 
Thus when in due time one visits the sites themselves hardly a 
mosaic remains in place. For me Dougga and Bulla Regia 
would be even more impressive if predatory archeologists had 
not descended on them and carried away their best statues and 
mosaics to Tunis. Perhaps one day some enlightened Director 
of Antiquities will return the art works of an important and 
characteristic site to the place of their discovery, so that at least 
one great city of Roman Tunisia can be seen as far as possible 
intact. 

But setting these criticisms aside, the Bardo admirably fulfils 
its function as the most important museum in this part of North 
Africa. One of the most interesting exhibits is the collection of 
archeological remains salvaged from the Mediterranean near 
Mahdia on Tunisia’s eastern coast. In 1907, at a depth of just 
over twenty fathoms, some sponge fishers discovered a large 
number of antiquities, including bronze statues and figurines, 
objects in lead and terra cotta, fragments of metal furniture, 
and sixty white marble pillars. The discoveries made off Mahdia 
in this and succeeding years showed that a ship sailing from 
Athens to Italy must have foundered at this spot about the year 
81 B.c., and all of its contents that have so far been salvaged 
are now displayed at the Bardo. I was particularly interested 
by a restored bronze bedstead, and by some figures of grotesque 
little dwarfs, dancing and contorting themselves—another re- 
minder of the present Bey’s amusements. 

Yet the things to be seen in the Bardo give only a foretaste 
of the archeological interest of Tunisia. A land that has seen so 
continuous and varied a procession of cultures must necessarily 
have preserved their physical impression upon its face. Punic 
cemeteries, Roman cities, Arab mosques, Turkish castles—all 
can be found on Tunisian soil. But to see these things at their 
best one must leave the somewhat disappointing city that is 
modern Tunis and sally forth into the surrounding countryside. 
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Dead Cities and Living People 


generalship of Publius Cornelius Scipio, might have des- 

troyed Rome and changed the whole course of civilization 
should survive into modern times merely as a small and un- 
lovely suburb of Tunis; yet such has been the fate of Carthage. 
Its former splendour is represented now by the rows of secure 
little villas that extend like a rash of white pimples between La 
Goulette and Sidi bou Said; by a few incomplete and scattered 
ruins on and around the Byrsa hill; and by a sinister stratum 
of ash identified by archeologists as all that remains of the 
Punic city. The blood-stained pages of Flaubert’s Salammbo 
evoke far more of the atmosphere of ancient Carthage than even 
the most vivid imagination could now conjure up at the site 
itself. 

Strabo and Pliny, who only give a passing mention to Tunis, 
refer to Carthage at some length. Strabo, for instance, says that 
it stood on a peninsula and was surrounded by a wall 41 miles 
(or 360‘stades), in length. He speaks of the stalls of the Car- 
thaginian elephants, the acropolis of Byrsa in the middle of 
the town, and the Temple of Echmoun where the wife of 
Hasdrubal threw herself into the flames after the last defenders 
had fallen before the younger Scipio’s triumphant armies. 

When Carthage fell the Roman Senate decreed that a new 
city should rise in its place. But the Roman colonists, it seems, 
were disturbed by unpropitious omens, and perhaps haunted 
also by the ghosts of Carthaginians cruelly slain in this most 
terrible and complete of military victories. Thus it was not until 
the time of Julius Cesar that Roman Carthage began to achieve 
a new prosperity. Writing in the third century a.p. the Greek 
historian Herodianus describes it as one of the wealthiest cities 
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of the Empire, second only in importance to Rome itself. In 
fact the resurgence of Carthage was so complete that she once 
again aroused the fear and jealousy of Rome, who refused to 
sanction the rebuilding of the city walls right down to the time 
of the Vandal invasions. 

Genseric’s barbarians entered Carthage almost without 
opposition. The city was sacked, and quickly degenerated into 
a mere pirate stronghold. Its reoccupation by the Byzantine 
general Belisarius provided it with a brief return to its former 
glory lasting for a century or more. But in 697 the advancing 
tidal wave of Arab conquest engulfed the city, and the Arab 
general, Hasan ibn en-Noman, ordered its total destruction. 
Thus for the second time since its foundation Carthage was 
razed completely to the ground, this time never to rise again. 
In 698 its name disappeared for ever from the historical record. 

The sun was already low in the sky when Mary and I set out 
from Tunis for modern Carthage to see what traces of the 
ancient city might still remain. We crossed the causeway and 
drove along avenues of tall eucalyptus trees, their long strap- 
like leaves hanging quite still in the motionless air. It was very 
hot, and the road was enveloped in dust from the vehicles of 
modern Carthaginian commuters heading homewards after a 
long day at the office. Near the Oceanographical Museum we 
made a slight detour to see a Punic cemetery, incongruously 
placed in a vacant lot among rows of suburban villas. The gate 
was locked and there was no keeper to let us in, so we had to 
observe the ancient tombstones, now re-erected by the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, from beyond a rusty barbed-wire fence. 
The cemetery looked unkempt and semi-derelict—a pity we 
felt, for it was a peaceful spot, well shaded by tall trees. 

Reaching Carthage itself we found that the visible remains 
were even more disappointing than we had been led to believe. 
There were vestiges of a Roman theatre and a great circus 
about 750 yards long, some Roman baths of the second cen- 
tury A.D., at least six Christian basilicas, and several houses, 
cemeteries, and tombs of both Punic and Roman periods. We 
also stood on the foundations of an ancient Temple of Tanit, 
where in 1934 Father Lapeyre discovered nearly 1,500 votive 
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steles and more than 200 urns containing ashes of children 
who had been sacrificed to the gods as part of the Punic rite of 
Moloch. But none of the ruins was complete and the great 
majority were represented only by foundations or scattered 
pieces of masonry. We found the baths the most attractive part 
of Carthage—not I must admit because of their intrinsic in- 
terest, but because they are beautifully situated at the edge of 
the sea, and at the time of our visit were lent a soft and melan- 
choly beauty by the rays of the dying sun. But the brief 
romantic reverie we enjoyed there was small compensation for 
our failure to recapture the spirit of ancient Carthage on the 
rest of the site. 

Above the baths lies a garden among the ruins, and here, 
by the enterprise of Madame Gilbert Picard, the wife of the 
Director of Antiquities, subterranean cisterns and vaults have 
been adapted as museum rooms. This is the most delightful 
corner of Carthage, for it has been invaded by all the wild 
flowers of the district. In spring, when the air is fresh and cool, 
the flowers twined round the plinths of statues and rioting 
down the avenues of inscribed stones must bring a wonderful 
touch of life to this dead and unhappy city. Even in the dusty 
heat of midsummer its green plants and the sounds of its birds 
and insects were infinitely refreshing after a long day in the 
noise and glare of Tunis. 

Looking down over Carthage and the western shore of the 
Gulf of Tunis stands the Cathedral of St. Louis, built between 
1884 and 1890 by Cardinal Lavigerie. It is named after St. 
Louis, or Louis IX of France, who died of plague in his camp 
at Carthage in 1270 while attempting to take Tunis during the 
Third Crusade. Today the Cathedral is the headquarters of 
the magnificently titled Bishop of Carthage, Primate of Africa, 
who does not, however, spend the whole of his time at Carthage, 
for much of the administration is nowadays carried on from 
Rome. 

But although the Bishop of Carthage is the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church in this part of Africa, the most famous 
Catholic organization is the Society of Missionaries of Africa, 
better known from their distinctive white habit as the White 
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Fathers. The White Fathers’ missions can be found all over 
North-West and Central Africa, and apart from their religious 
activities they carry out much valuable work in archeology 
and in breeding experiments-with farm animals for the benefit 
of the local population. Many of the archeological discoveries 
made at Carthage in recent years have been due to their re- 
searches, and they have also established a magnificent archeo- 
logical museum there in which are displayed relics of civiliza- 
tion covering a period of nearly thirty centuries. 

Cardinal Lavigerie, who started the Order, was born in 
1825 of solid bourgeois parents at Huire near Bayonne. He 
decided to be a priest when he was fifteen, and, after a brilliant 
career in the Church, was elected Bishop of Nancy at the 
exceptionally young age of thirty-seven. When, three years 
later, he was offered the archepiscopal see of Algiers he does 
not seem to have been at all keen to go there. But he wrote: 
“I accept the painful sacrifice offered to me, no matter what it 
may cost.” 

The idea of the White Fathers arose from the great series of 
disasters which fell upon Algeria in 1867. A cholera epidemic 
killed 60,000 people, while drought, flood, and locusts des- 
troyed the crops. The appalling famine which followed killed 
many more, and soon Algeria was swarming with orphaned 
children. Lavigerie was horrified by the suffering he saw on 
every side, and began to take these children into his house, 
selling his carriage and horses, and even his robes, to provide 
money for their support. He soon realized that here was the 
possible beginning of a community of Christian Arabs, and as a 
direct result the White Fathers’ organization was launched to 
foster the idea and seek new converts. Since then the missions 
have spread over a great part of Africa, and Carthage has 
become the site of the Society’s Seminary of Theology. 

Before leaving England I had called at the London head- 
quarters of the White Fathers, a large red brick building in 
Bayswater, where I heard much of the background story of the 
Society from the Provincial, Father John Maguire. I was there- 
fore not surprised when I visited the White Fathers at Carthage 
to be greeted by a man who was dressed more like an Arab 
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than a Roman Catholic priest. I knew that Cardinal Lavigerie 
had insisted that his missionaries should not only speak, read, 
and write perfect Arabic, but should dress like the people they 
hoped to convert. Thus all the White Fathers wear the long 
white robe, or burnous, of the Arabs, a white tunic known as a 
gandura, and, on the head, the typical Arab cap, or chechia. 

My host, Father P. J. Ferron, conducted me through a 
beautiful garden filled with palm trees and exotic shrubs to 
the library of the Lavigerie Museum which stands in the 
grounds. He was a small, bearded Breton with slightly pro- 
- jecting rabbit teeth, and a most charming, intelligent, and 
humorous expression. In the library he showed me the finely 
produced archeological publications of the White Fathers, 
and explained that the Carthage headquarters was entirely 
devoted to archeological research; then he escorted me round 
the Museum, which he runs himself, assisted by two other 
White Fathers with archeological training. 

The Museum contains rooms devoted to Punic, Roman, and 
Christian archeology, and apart from pottery, coins, seals, and 
other products of human art, there is a number of skulls and 
skeletons of all periods from the slopes of the Byrsa hill. One 
skeleton, said to belong to a Punic priestess, shows traces of 
bone disease—a fact which helps the visitor to recognize the 
human problems that must have afflicted these people as much 
in the first millennium before Christ as they do today. I was 
perhaps. most excited by the Punic remains, not only because 
they are the most remote from us in time, but because they 
seemed to me to have greater sensibility and originality than 
the somewhat derivative works of the Roman period. The 
objects found in tombs, some of them dating back to the seventh 
century B.C., were particularly interesting, and emphasized the 
eastern character of Punic art, which was obviously influenced 
greatly by ancient Egypt. The dead were provided with every- 
thing they might need in the after life, including vessels for 
water and food, lamps, magic charms, and amulets, and even 
jewellery and bottles of perfume. The cover of each sarco- 
phagus was sculpted in high relief with a figure which probably 
represented either its dead occupant or a person of some 
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religious significance such as a priest or priestess. One of the 
most beautiful sculptures in the Museum depicted a young 
woman, dignified and severe, holding a dove in her hand. 
Another showed a priest with his right hand raised in bene- 
diction, perhaps giving his blessing to the dead person lying in 
the tomb. 

After leaving the Museum Father Ferron led me to the scene 
of his latest excavations. These were going forward on the hill- 
side to the south of the Cathedral, and the site commanded a 
splendid view across the ruins of the Roman circus towards 
Tunis and the purple hills of Cap Bon. Work had stopped for 
the day, but the terrain still gave the impression of organized 
chaos inseparable from any good archeological dig. Every- 
where were piles of rubble or stacks of carefully numbered 
stones, while a rickety miniature railway, carrying metal trucks 
half filled with earth, led from a mysterious hole at our feet to 
an equally mysterious destination over the brow of the hill. 
Father Ferron surveyed his domain with the enthusiasm of an 
adventurer in search of hidden treasure—as, indeed, he was. 
It had been an exciting week for him, he told me; he had 
discovered the wall of a Punic house which he hoped 
might prove, after further digging, to be almost completely 
intact. 

With regard to converts it seems that the White Fathers have 
had little success in North Africa. Moslems are at least as re- 
sistant to conversion as the Catholics themselves, and I heard it 
said in Tunis that the score is now equal—one convert each way 
in the last fifty years. But the White Fathers are certainly 
greatly respected by the Arab population. Their dress, their 
Arabic scholarship, the fact that they all wear beards (a beard 
to a Moslem is a sign of wisdom and true manhood), as well 
as their kindness and tolerance, have helped to make them 
acceptable even to the most conservative Believers. Moreover, 
they are by no means an order of scholarly recluses. The Bishop 
of the Sahara, for example, who has his headquarters at Ghar- 
daia, has a diocese covering hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of desert, with a dozen isolated mission posts in scattered 
oases, often hundreds of miles apart. In the old days he had to 
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patrol his diocese by camel, often through districts inhabited 
by hostile tribes; today he is carried in an aeroplane piloted 
by another White Father, Father Hamel, who flew Spitfires 
with the R.A.F. during the war. It is these unexpected facets of 
the White Fathers’ activities, as much as their religious sin- 
cerity, that have given them such a high reputation in North 
Africa. I hope, when the time came for me to say goodbye to 
Father Ferron, I managed to convey some of my own respect 
for their character and work. 

A few miles beyond Carthage, on the headland named after 
the town, stands the little Arab village of Sidi bou Said. This 
is one of the places that every brochure on Tunisia tells you 
must not be missed, and indeed there is much that is pic- 
turesque about its narrow winding streets and little white 
houses clinging precariously to the vivid red rocks of the hill- 
side. The guide book even reveals the presence of an English 
tea house, but homesick tourists from Bath and Cheltenham, 
accustomed to tea and scones served by motherly English- 
women in homespun tweeds, may well be distressed by the flies 
and noise and other evidence of African exoticism. The French 
have recently attempted to turn Sidi bou Said into a tourist 
showplace, and have to a great extent succeeded. Many of the 
telephone wires that formerly disfigured the streets have been 
transferred underground, and picturesque corners have been 
cleared of donkey dung and planted with flowers. The village 
also possesses in the Hotel Dar Said one of the finest honey- 
moon hotels in the world, and there is an excellent restaurant 
with a terrace overlooking the sea. In view of this it is un- 
fortunate that the Arab population remains uncompromisingly 
anti-European, even the children scowling at you as you pass, 
and running into doorways if you attempt to take their photo- 
graphs or show any sign of friendship. 

Beyond Sidi bou Said extend the great sandy beaches of La 
Marsa. This is the fashionable suburb of Tunis, where large 
wealthy villas stand in their own grounds amidst luxuriant sub- 
tropical vegetation. Despite this air of opulence, however, the 
beach is like that of any popular seaside resort in England— 
dogs, screaming children, picnic parties, orange peel, and fat 
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elderly men advancing cautiously into the waves. Only in the 
quiet hours after lunch when the Europeans take their siesta 
does Africa reassert herself. At this time you can see the 
Bedouin bring down their animals to cool them in the sea, and 
the Bedouin women washing stripped to the waist with none 
of the prudery of their veiled sisters of the towns. But about 
four o’clock they retreat again and the Europeans emerge from 
their villas for the evening swim. Afterwards they drive to the 
Hotel des Dunes at Gammarth for dinner, where Pell, the 
British Consul, one night gave me the finest meal I had during 
my whole stay in North Africa. 

But I must end this digression and return to Tunisia’s ancient 
cities. Although, as I have said, Carthage is not a particularly 
* evocative site, the same accusation cannot be made of the two 
other great ancient cities of northern Tunisia, Dougga, and 
Bulla Regia. I had the pleasure of inspecting these sites through 
the kindness of Mr. William Cole, Director of the Imperial 
War Graves Commission in Tunis, who insisted on personally 
driving me to see them in his car. We covered the programme 
in two journeys, and as Cole was able at the same time to give 
me much interesting information concerning North Africa in 
general I propose to describe them in some detail. 

First I must say something about Cole himself. I had been 
in correspondence with him in London and, perhaps misled 
by the nature of his job, had pictured him as a retired army 
officer, courteous, efficient, but perhaps a trifle formal and 
distant. In the event he turned out to be quite different—a 
man of about forty, slim, wiry, friendly, competent, and full 
of that brand of energy which journalists usually describe as 
demoniac. Beginning his day between seven or eight o’clock in 
the morning he would press on without flagging or failing until 
nightfall, seemingly quite unaffected by a midday sun pro- 
ducing temperatures of well over 100° F. and sternly indifferent 
to the occasionally querulous tones of his companions. His job, 
which was the truly enormous one of organizing the administra- 
tion and upkeep of every British War Cemetery in North-West 
Africa, demanded very special talents. He not only had to be a 
good administrator who could deal calmly with the whims of 
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visiting generals and pass firm but kindly judgement on the 
misdemeanours of Arab gardeners, but he had also to have a 
wide personal knowledge of horticulture so that he could direct 
what plants should be grown in these barren desert cemeteries. 
All these requirements I am sure Bill Cole admirably fulfilled. 

Our first expedition, which was to take us to Dougga, began 
punctually at 8 a.m. on a scorching morning in mid-July. On 
the way we planned to visit some of the War Cemeteries which 
Bill controlled and, if possible, to go over the White Fathers’ 
vineyards and experimental farm at Thibar. I also intended to 
- pick his brains on the flora and fauna of the country, of which 
he had made a considerable study. 

Our route lay along the valley of the Medjerda, a river 
famous since classical times, which has the added distinction 
of being the first sizable North African river west of the Nile. 
The Medjerda rises in eastern Algeria and flows almost due 
east through wild gorges into broad and fertile plains, to enter 
the Mediterranean about twenty miles north of Tunis. Its 
valley forms a corridor between the well-forested Monts de la 
Medjerda to the north, which are an extension of the folded 
chains of the Algerian Atlas, and the barren mountainous 
plateau of Central Tunisia, known as the High Tell. All these 
mountains are of considerable age. For instance, the great cork 
oak forests of the Khroumirie are supported largely by Eocene 
sandstones, while in the High Teli there are numerous out- 
crops of Cretaceous rocks dating from the Age of the Dinosaurs 
well over 70 million years ago. 

Hydrologically the Medjerda is a most interesting river. In 
the last 300 miles of its course, between Ghardimaou and the 
sea, it falls only 650 feet, and it also shows remarkable vari- 
ations in its volume and rate of flow. As long ago as 1670 John 
Ogilby wrote: “This River swells up an unusual heighth, when 
any great Rains fall; so that the Travellers sometimes are 
compell’d to stay three days till that the Water abates, that they 
may wade over; for there are neither Bridges nor Boats for 
Ferry.” Modern scientific observations have confirmed Ogilby’s 
observations with some startling figures. Thus in the dry season 
the Medjerda’s average rate of flow is 35 cubic feet per second; 
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in the rainy season it is 34,000 cubic feet per second, and in 
times of flood no less than 460,000 cubic feet per second. 

After leaving Tunis the road carried us first over the rolling 
plains of the lower Medjerda valley until we met the river itself 
at Medjez el Bab. In July these plains are parched and barren, 
for the harvest takes place in May; but in the spring, Bill told 
me, they are covered with a magnificent crop of corn, the main 
agricultural product of the region. Tobacco is also grown here 
in little square plots along the roadside, and although the 
country is mainly treeless its monotony is occasionally relieved 
by an isolated oak, ash or myrtle, or an avenue of the inevitable 
eucalyptus. 

One particularly characteristic plant of Northern and Central 
Tunisia, and indeed of the whole Mediterranean region, is the 
agave. This consists of a number of sharp green blades about 
two feet long arranged in a dense clump. They surround and 
protect a central stem, known as the flower stem, which throws 
up an extraordinary pole-like growth between twelve and 
fourteen feet long. Short horizontal branches radiate from the 
top of the pole, making it look like a gigantic sink brush, of the 
bristly kind used for cleaning inside the spouts of teapots. Pell 
told me later that a similar agave is found in Mexico, where 
the natives extract from it a sweet, milky juice tasting rather like 
honey. 

Two other trees which we saw in this part of the journey 
were the prickly acacia (Acacia horrida), and the false lilac, 
or bead tree (Melia azedarach). The sharp spines of the acacia 
are placed on the table for use as toothpicks in the poorer Arab 
cafés, while the hard seeds of the bead tree, which are of a 
beautiful bright gold colour, were once used for making rosaries. 

We stopped on our route at Massicault, and again at Medjez 
el Bab, Oued Zarga and Beja (where there is a mosque dedi- 
cated to Jesus Christ) to look at the War Cemeteries. Although 
they were beautifully maintained by Bill and his colleagues, I 
was frankly horrified by the lines of stark tombstones with their 
pathetic little epitaphs thus isolated and comfortless on a wild 
plain. Trees and plants can do little to soften the impact of 
these cruel and unnecessary deaths, and the red geraniums 
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dotted among the tombstones like gouts of blood sent shivers 
down my spine. “Thy will be done” is a common inscription; 
and is doubtless repeated in the German and Italian cemeteries 
lying a few hundred yards up the road. But one cannot help 
wondering in such cases whether ‘““Thy will” is not exclusively 
the will of politicians. 

The cemeteries, Bill told me, cost an enormous amount to 
maintain. Water, for example, is very short in Tunisia, and 
costs about 53 francs, or over a shilling, a cubic metre. Thus the 
cemetery at Medjez el Bab costs £400 a year in water alone. 
In an attempt to cut water costs £1,000 was spent recently in 
digging a well at Massicault, but this still does not produce 
enough water to make the cemetery self-sufficient. These are 
perhaps over-realistic considerations in such a context, but can 
we be sure that such a large expenditure on the dead is not 
unjustified sentimentality when millions of peasants in North 
Africa suffer from deficiency diseases through lack of food? 
There might, I feel, be a case for laying the war dead from all 
countries in one magnificently simple tomb somewhere in 
Western Europe. There could even be a competition for an 
epitaph, in which case I think my own entry would be ‘“To 
the Shame of the Living and the Folly of Mankind’”’. 

As soon as one gets out on the road in Northern Tunisia one 
begins to see the Bedouin. They come north for the harvest in 
May and stay till about July, when they begin to move south 
again for the date and olive picking. Driving out to Dougga 
we saw many Bedouin families already on the move, their 
donkeys and camels heavily laden with their personal belong- 
ings and camping equipment. The men on these migrations 
usually ride together in a group at the front; the women, decked 
in brightly coloured clothes and adorned with rough, chunky 
jewellery, follow at a respectful distance behind them. The 
Bedouin are essentially desert nomads and I shall talk about 
them at more length when I describe the Libyan section of my 
journey. But meanwhile the reader should not be misled into 
thinking that any reference to the Bedouin implies white- 
robed figures on prancing Arab horses. These are illusions 
fostered by American film directors, and have nothing to do 
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with the truth. The Bedouin are a proud, colourful, and hos- 
pitable people, but most of them are desperately poor. The 
people they can be compared with most aptly in Europe are 
the gipsies, to whom they bear a more than superficial resem- 
blance, not only in character, but even in physical type. 

We arrived at Thibar shortly after noon and had a picnic 
lunch in an insufferably hot wood of Aleppo pines assailed by 
innumerable flies. Bill, who is nothing if not an Englishman, 
had persuaded his local Arab baker to make a large square loaf 
instead of the long variety beloved by the French. He was thus 
able to produce a more than passable imitation of genuine 
British sandwiches, smeared, I suspect, with one of the well- 
known 57 varieties. Mary and I, having depraved continental 
tastes, made do with garlic sausage and a bottle of superheated 
vin rosé. We then adjourned to the White Fathers’ farm to meet 
Father Dornier. 

I found Father Dornier a far less sympathetic character than 
Father Ferron at Carthage. He was a tall, thin, ascetic-looking 
French priest from Besangon, and for some reason was ex- 
tremely suspicious of the questions I asked him about the farm 
and his work. However, he handed me over to one of his staff, 
Brother Novat, who was as friendly and garrulous as Father 
Dornier had been silent and aloof. He was a Dutchman, a 
rugged, kindly old man with a beard like an Old Testament 
prophet, who had charge of the White Fathers’ livestock herds. 
Undeterred by a hot sirocco, which threw up choking clouds 
of dust and obscured the outbuildings in a sandy haze, he 
donned his sun helmet and took us on a tour of inspection. 

The purpose of the farm is twofold. In the first place the 
White Fathers, who are big landowners in Tunisia, use it for 
producing wine and livestock for profit, thereby contributing 
to the funds of their Central and East African missions. In the 
second place they carry out experiments in viniculture and 
animal breeding with a view to improving the agricultural 
economy of the country. The wine they produced there was 
certainly excellent, the red being the best we found in North 
Africa, and Brother Novat assured me that experiments with 
cattle, sheep, and pigs have been at least equally successful. 
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The local breed of sheep suffers from eating a certain plant 
which gives them boils and causes them to lose their wool. By 
crossing them with black sheep from Algeria, Father Novat 
has produced a strain that is immune from this condition. 
These Thibar sheep have been recognized as a distinct race 
with scientific status, and forty thousand of them are now to 
be found scattered all over Tunisia. Equally successful results 
have been achieved with cattle. The indigenous Tunisian cattle 
suffer from a disease known to the French as piroplasmose and to 
the English, I believe, as East Coast Fever. It was found that 
zebu from Ceylon did not suffer from this disease, and by 
crossing the two types of animals in different proportions, a 
large, hardy, and immune strain was gradually developed. 
Brother Novat said it was particularly important in Tunisia to 
build up hardy, disease-resistant herds because bulls imported 
from Switzerland, Normandy, and elsewhere in Europe are 
sterile within two years, and usually dead in three, owing to the 
hot climate and bad pasturage. 

We completed our tour with a visit to Brother Novat’s pigs. 
He showed us a great porker weighing well over 600 Ib., some 
fat, grunting sows lying in abandoned attitudes on piles of 
clean straw, and twenty-seven half-grown piglets gobbling in a 
row at a long trough. Although I cannot vouch for the fact, he 
swears that he has trained all the pigs to be clean. Their stys 
are washed out each morning, and he says they then carefully 
hold their droppings for an hour or more until they are let out 
into the yard. 

By the time we left Thibar it was four o’clock, but the tem- 
perature was still in the region of 100° F. in the shade. It 
seemed almost impossible to believe, as Brother Novat had told 
us, that in winter this is one of the coldest spots in North Africa, 
often with two feet of snow on the high ground. As we climbed 
into the oven-like interior of Bill’s Renault and set off for 
Dougga, I was longing for the snow clouds to start gathering 
then and there. 

After Thibar the road leaves the plains and climbs up the 
great bare escarpment of the Djebel Goraa, whose highest peak 
rises to a height of 3,159 feet. We had several anxious moments 
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as the engine faltered on the last stage of the climb, but the car 
triumphantly surmounted the pass and we descended through 
more fertile country into the valley of the Oued Souani. 
Dougga is approached through the little Arab town of Tebour- 
souk, the ancient Thubursicum Bure, itself a most interesting 
place with its massive Byzantine walls and pentagonal Byzan- 
tine citadel. The road then takes a broad sweep westward and 
shortly, on a projecting spur, the gaunt pillars of the Temple of 
Saturn can be seen outlined against the sky. 

Dougga, or Thugga, occupies a most splendid geographical 
position, and commands almost as fine a view of the sur- 
rounding landscape as does Cyrene. It is built on a hillside at a 
height of 1,873 feet above sea level, and looks across a fertile 
plain to the bare, rounded hills of the Djebel Eieh Cheld. Its 
ruins are extensive, and in a sufficiently good state of preserva- 
tion to enable one to recapture something of its ancient atmo- 
sphere. Standing on the stage of its theatre, or walking down its 
silent streets, it is difficult to believe that its Roman inhabitants 
have been dead over fifteen hundred years. 

The name of Dougga can rarely be found in classical writings, 
but it was already an important town in Punic times. It was 
captured by the Numidian King Massanissa in the second 
century B.c., and shortly afterwards became a dependency of 
the Roman colony at Carthage. But the city’s golden age did 
not begin until the reign of Septimius Severus (a.p. 193-211), 
himself an Emperor born in North Africa. All its Roman 
buildings date from the second or third century a.p., when it 
acquired also its status as an autonomous town enjoying Roman 
rights. Its rapid development later led to its being made a 
colony, and it retained its importance right down to the time 
of the Vandal invasions. 

Dougga today is still an occupied site, for Arab squatters 
have taken over some of the ruins, and their camels are stabled 
in the remains of Roman houses. When I visited the town four 
villagers were mending a bicycle in the auditorium of the 
theatre, and a small boy was bowling an iron hoop round the 
Square of the Twelve Winds. But further west on the hillside 
to the south of the forum, and by the beautiful Temple of 
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Celestis with its groves of centuries old olive trees, there was 
peace. Here the visitor could enjoy his reveries undisturbed, 
with only the birds and the bright-eyed lizards to keep him 
company. In this quiet scene one could almost sense the 
presence of Roman merchants on their way to the forum, or see 
a silent, ghostly populace streaming up the narrow streets to 
the Capitol on top of the hill. 

The most ancient and perhaps the most interesting ruin in 
Dougga is the Libyco-Punic mausoleum, which probably dates 
from the time of the Numidian conquest. This is a square 
stone structure 69 feet high, standing low down on the town’s 
southern slopes. It probably commemorates a Numidian king, 
and formerly possessed an inscription in both Punic and Libyan 
which was a valuable aid in deciphering certain characters in 
the Libyan alphabet. In 1842, by the rather dubious enterprise 
of Her Majesty’s Consul in Tunis, Sir Thomas Read, the large 
stone block on which the inscription was carved was carried 
off to the British Museum. In the course of this operation 
Read’s Arab workmen dismantled much of the upper part of 
the mausoleum, and left the pieces scattered on the hillside. 
By sheer good fortune none of these was later removed by 
peasants or sightseers, and thus in 1910 the Service des Anti- 
quités was able to reconstruct the whole building—with the 
exception, of course, of the pilfered inscription—exactly as it 
was twenty-two centuries ago. 

Walking up the hill from the mausoleum we came first to a 
fine villa, known as the House of the Trifortum, obviously once 
the property of an exceptionally wealthy man, and then to the 
Roman public lavatories with their solid and comfortless stone 
seats. From here we picked our way through the ruins of 
several more magnificent villas, formerly decorated with the 
mosaics now to be seen in the Bardo Museum, until we came 
to the Capitol and the several temples that lie on its eastward 
side. Much to my regret the light was failing and in consequence 
I did not have time to visit the aqueduct and cisterns which lie 
beyond the olive trees to the north. My last sight of Dougga 
was therefore from the beautiful theatre, built (according to an 
inscription above the stage) between A.D. 166 and 169 by a 
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wealthy citizen of the town. As darkness gathered round the 
ruins and in the hushed valley below, I seemed to become more 
than ever aware of the living spirit of this town. It is as impres- 
sive in its own way as Leptis Magna or Pompeii; and, like 
those other ancient towns, it preserves so much of the vitality 
of Imperial Rome, that I felt it could be left quite happily and 
securely in the hands of its ghosts. 

The second expedition Mary and I made in search of Roman 
remains took us largely over ground that we had covered in the 
first, so I do not propose to describe it in such detail. Our goal 
this time was Bulla Regia, which lies some thirty miles to the 
north-west of Dougga. We arrived there at noon, or shortly 
after, and being by now accustomed to Bill’s spartan indiffer- 
ence to heat we covered our heads in true British style with 
knotted handkerchiefs and folded newspapers and set out at 
once to inspect the site. 

Unlike Dougga, Bulla Regia lies on a plain; or rather, a low 
tableland which slopes gradually down from the precipitous 
cliffs of the Djebel Rebia to the left bank of the Medjerda. It is 
approached by a narrow dusty road from which, except for the 
baths and a Christian temple which stand out boldly, one is 
hard put to it to see any ruins at all. The reason for this is quite 
simple. Bulla Regia, which flourished from pre-Roman times 
until the great days of the Empire, was finally destroyed by an 
earthquake and much of it was completely buried. Also several 
of the great villas of the town were built partly underground 
to provide a cool retreat for their occupants in summer. To 
the modern traveller these last are extremely interesting, being 
among the few perfect examples of Roman houses in North 
Africa. 

Making our way by winding paths through a dense vegeta- 
tion of low prickly plants (which were covered, incidentally, 
with thousands of small white snails) we arrived at length at the 
first house, known as the Villa of the Mosaics. This was named 
from its splendid mosaic floors, which have miraculously 
escaped being carted off to the Bardo. Next we inspected two 
or three other villas which were equally well preserved, des- 
cending each time by a flight of stone steps to the subterranean 
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atrium. Below ground it was deliciously cool, and one could 
appreciate the excellent design of these houses, which must 
have maintained a reasonably equable temperature through 
all the hot months of the year. In some of the rooms I noticed 
also the characteristic Roman central-heating pipes, made from 
curved tiles, which showed that equal care had been taken to 
make the houses warm and comfortable in winter. 

During the last few years many new excavations have been 
carried out at Bulla Regia. The forum has been found, and 
vestiges of a theatre, while further to the east there was a newly 
excavated amphitheatre backing right onto the escarpment of 
the djebel. Bulla Regia is not such an exciting or evocative site 
as Dougga, but I was interested to see it if only for the beauty 
and unique design of its. subterranean houses. 

We ieft Bulla Regia shortly after 2 p.m. and, as there was still 
time to spare, Bill kindly suggested driving us up to the Algerian 
frontier at Tabarka so that we could see the magnificent forests 
of the Khroumirie. This area is quite different from any other 
in Tunisia, being Mediterranean in character and strongly 
reminiscent of the south of France. The foothills of the range 
are covered with a riotous growth of pink oleanders, giving place 
on the higher slopes to cork oaks (Quercus suber) with their char- 
acteristic cinnamon-coloured bark. The production of cork is 
an important local industry here, and we saw the bark of the 
trees being dried in the sun before being stacked into lots and 
sold by auction. Among the cork oaks could be seen numerous 
strawberry trees (Arbutus unedo) and a tall heather-like plant 
which grew to the height of a man. Myrtles were not uncom- 
mon, and Bill told me that their branches, complete with 
foliage, were often dried by the Arabs and used as bedding. 

In former times, it seems, the great forests of north-west 
Tunisia spread over much wider tracts of country than they 
do today, and supported a much more varied population of 
game. Ogilby, following much older authorities, writes: ““The 
whole Countrey, especially the Mountainous Parts, are full of 
Lyons, wild Bulls and Cows, Ostriches, Apes, Camelions, Neat, 
Fallow-Deer, Hares, Phesants; besides such abundance of 
Horses and Camels, that they bear little or no price.” The 
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mention of lions and ostriches is especially interesting, for these 
have only been exterminated in North Africa in the present 
century. Elephants, although they probably did not survive 
beyond Roman times, must also at one time have been present 
in considerable numbers; Carthaginian coins show that the 
small forest elephants of Morocco and elsewhere in North Africa 
were commonly used alongside Indian elephants in Hannibal’s 
armies. Today, unhappily, the Tunisian fauna is far less rich 
than it was in Ogilby’s time. The animals of most interest to 
the naturalist in the north of the country are wild boar, still 
commonly found in the Khroumirie and especially in the 
Kesra forest south-east of Maktar. In the south there are still 
reputed to be a few cheetah and caracal, while hyenas occur 
sparsely throughout the country. Otherwise the naturalist must 
console himself with the abundance of bird life, and especially 
the spectacular flamingos (Phenicopterus roseus) that can be seen 
on the lake of Tunis throughout the autumn and winter 
months. 

Despite a picturesque setting in the valley of the Oued el 
Kebir, Tabarka itself is disappointing. Some Roman jetties, a 
Spanish fort, and an island which the guide book fondly insists 
looks like a Genoese castle, fail to conceal the fact that it is 
simply an ugly little seaside town. Although it is reputed to be 
an important fishing port, and also a centre of embarkation 
for cork, charcoal, and other forest products, these attractive 
occupations have so far failed to give it the charm one might 
expect. It certainly cannot be compared with some of the small 
fishing ports of eastern Tunisia which we were to see later in our 
travels. 

After exploring Tunis and Carthage and making these two 
most interesting journeys with Bill Cole, I felt that with the 
limited time at my disposal I must set out as soon as possible 
for the south. Owing to the very great generosity of OFITEC, 
the Tunisian tourist administration, Mary and I had been 
invited to spend ten days travelling through the central and 
southern parts of the country before being dropped at the 
Libyan frontier at the end of July. There we were originally 
hoping to be picked up by the British Army and driven to 
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Tripoli, but the letter from the War Office to Tripoli Command 
had gone astray, or been filed in the wrong file, and the British 
Embassy in Tripoli had wired Pell to say that, without instruc- 
tions, no such arrangements could be made. In this emergency 
Bill Cole once again came to our assistance. He happened to be 
driving to Tripoli himself early in August on a tour of inspec- 
tion, and said he would gladly give us a lift. Having agreed 
most gratefully to meet him in Gabés on August 1st we decided 
to place ourselves in OFITEC’s hands without further delay and 
embark on the first stage of our journey to Egypt. 
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Into the South 


usT outside Tunis on the road to the south stands a signpost 
J ssticn reads “Le Caire 3086 kms’’. It is a challenging figure 

to see on an ordinary signpost, and I was filled with mingled 
excitement and alarm at the thought of the many different 
sights and experiences that lay ahead of us in those eighteen 
hundred odd miles. This was a part of Africa that was com- 
pletely unknown to me, and I realized that to absorb so many 
new impressions in the short space of two months would be an 
extremely exacting task. 

We had been installed by OFITEC in one of those large and 
ostentatious American cars that seem more suited to shopping 
on Fifth Avenue than touring Arab cities. But, not being of the 
tough school of travellers who believe in discomfort as an end 
in itself, I regarded it most favourably. We were to be accom- 
panied on the journey by an amiable Italian-French chauffeur 
named Gambino, and an Arabic-speaking Maltese girl who was 
to act as our interpreter and guide in case of emergency. Our 
route was to take us first to Nabeul and Hammamet on the east 
coast, and then inland to the holy city of Kairouan. Next we 
were to return to the coast at Sousse and go down through 
El Djem and Sfax to Gabés and the island of Djerba. On 
August Ist we were to be returned finally to Gabés for our 
rendezvous with Bill Cole. 

Nabeul and Hammamet lie within a few miles of each other 
at the landward end of the Cap Bon peninsula. In 1738 the 
English ecclesiastic and traveller Thomas Shaw described 
Nabeul as “a very thriving and industrial town much celebrated 
for its potteries”, and this is still true today. In fact, the main 
object of our visit was to see the potteries, and also the Centre 
d’Art Tunisien, founded in 1936 by the Regency Government 
to encourage native arts and crafts. 
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Lybico-Punic mausoleum on a hillside below Dougga 


Dougga: the Temple of Czlestis 


INTO THE SOUTH 

The town is approached through magnificent orange planta- 
tions and fields of roses and geraniums which produce the raw 
materials for Nabeul’s second industry, the distillation of per- 
fumes. The Centre stands in the main street, which our car 
negotiated with difficulty owing to the jostling crowds of people 
and the heavily laden donkeys which occupied roadway and 
pavements indifferently. We alighted opposite an ornamental 
doorway of hand-carved sandstone and passed into a small 
courtyard richly decorated with bright blue mosaic walls and 
a colourful array of potted plants. Here we were received by 
Monsieur Attia, the custodian of the Centre, a portly Arab of 
between fifty and sixty distinguished by a truly magnificent 
grey moustache. No sooner were we introduced than he told us 
his life story—in fluent French, let it be said, for he had been 
an interpreter during the war. No praise was too high for 
England or the English, and especially wonderful was the 
Arabic Service of the B.B.C. He wrote to London regularly 
with requests for his favourite records, which he said were 
always played for him. He also proudly showed us an enor- 
mous watch which he checked daily with Big Ben. 

Having established these cordial relations we went with 
Monsieur Attia to inspect the rooms leading off the courtyard, 
where pottery, ironwork, mats, materials, lamps, jewellery, and 
other local craft products were displayed. They were not only 
beautifully designed but extremely cheap. For instance, one 
enormous pottery dish which I admired, vichly ornamented in 
five or six colours, cost only eighteen shillings; the same thing 
in Chelsea or Hampstead would have been at least six times 
the price, and only half as good. The French, who sponsor 
the Centre, have tried to encourage the natives to use their 
traditional designs while helping them with the techniques of 
manufacture. In this they have succeeded admirably, and the 
result is a completely harmonious mairiage between the two 
cultures. Arab art, which is often rather crude and tasteless, 
has here been refined and disciplined until the local craftsmen 
are producing objects of real beauty with a very high standard 
of technical skill. 

Following Monsieur Attia upstairs, we next inspected a fine 
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collection of traditional Tunisian clothes, many of them nearly 
a century old. The most beautiful were the bridal costumes, 
which were ornamented with hundreds of yards of gilded 
thread. I was also particularly struck by the men’s bridal 
trousers, which were in the shape of an inverted square U, the 
two legs being joined at the top by at least a yard of straight 
material. When the trousers were put on, this surplus cloth 
was gathered together to hang down fore and aft in a series of 
thick folds which, however rich it may have made its owner 
feel, can scarcely have been comfortable on a hot day. 

All the clothes were embroidered in one or more places with 
traditional motifs to avert the evil eye. Both Arabs and Jews 
in North Africa are extremely superstitious, and believe that 
charms must be used to ward off hostile influences. The two 
most common charms are the imprint of a hand with fingers 
and thumb extended, known as the Hand of Fatima, and the 
outline drawing of a fish. These are not only found on clothes, 
but on the doors of houses, mosques, and synagogues, and even 
hanging in taxis or round the necks of donkeys and camels. 

I was particularly interested in the Hand of Fatima because 
of its similarity to the mysterious imprints of hands, obviously 
magic symbols, which are to be found on the walls of Paleo- 
lithic caves. (Incidentally the name Fatima does not itself have 
any special significance, being the slang name for a woman, 
rather as every British or American soldier in the East is 
invariably addressed as “Johnny’’.) The magic, at least in 
North Africa, does not appear to reside in the hand itself but 
in the lucky number five represented by its outstretched digits. 
An Arab or a Jew will often go to extraordinary lengths to 
bring this number into his conversation. Thus a man may ask 
another the age of his daughter, perhaps with a view to mar- 
riage. More often than not, and quite irrespective of truth, the 
answer will be “‘fifteen” or “twenty-five” so that the magic 
number may be included. The fish magic is used in the same 
way. “Where are you going?” one Arab woman will say to 
another. “‘Down to the market to buy fish,” will be the imme- 
diate reply. Or a man may remark to his friend: “How beautiful 
your daughter is becoming!’ and back, sure enough, will come 
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the answer: “Ah, but you see she has been eating fish!” The 
origin of this interesting symbolism must lie buried deep in the 
beginnings of man’s mental and spiritual evolution, and it 
would be extremely interesting to see how far back it could be 
traced. 

Before leaving Nabeul we visited the potteries, which are 
housed in a ramshackle collection of low buildings on the out- 
skirts of the town. The firing is done entirely in wood-burning 
kilns owing to Tunisia’s lack of coal and oil. Nevertheless the 
work is of extremely high quality, and we talked through our 
interpreter to Arab craftsmen who obviously took great pride 
in their skill and had a genuine love of their trade. 

A few hundred yards away we watched the stone-carvers at 
work. They produce the highly ornamental and beautifully 
finished stone blocks used for doorways in mosques, churches, 
and other public buildings. I was most intrigued by the primi- 
tive yet effective way in which the patterns for the intricate 
symmetrical and geometrical designs were applied to the stone. 
An outline was first drawn on a piece of cardboard, which was 
then roughly perforated along the lines of the design with a 
nail or any other sharp implement that came to hand. This 
primitive stencil was laid on top of the stone and dabbed with 
a bag containing damp charcoal, which transferred the design 
to the block. All that the craftsman then had to do was to 
chisel it out. Sandstone is mostly used because it is readily 
available and easy to work. But as the foreman pointed out 
to me, it is only suitable for use in a dry southern climate. Pro- 
longed rains would quickly wash away the designs, for the stone 
is so soft that it can be marked with the fingernail. 

Between Nabeul and Hammamet the road was lined with a 
profusion of jasmine bushes, and the air was filled with their 
perfume. This luxuriously scented shrub grows wild in all the 
fertile parts of North Africa, and is much appreciated by the 

natives. The Arabs pick the flowers and thread them together 
~ into necklaces, or bind sprays of them onto a stick and sell them 
in the cafés. This is not just done for the tourist, for the main 
customers are the Arabs themselves, and especially the men. In 
fact one of the most common sights of Tunis is to see the young 
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men walking about hand in hand, each carrying a stick of jas- 
mine which they smell from time to time with obvious delight. 
What to our cold northern temperaments might seem distaste- 
fully effeminate is here completely charming and natural. It 
is perhaps not as contradictory as it sounds that the Arab, who 
is often cruel to the point of barbarism and has little appreci- 
ation of the more sophisticated forms of art, yet conducts his 
personal relations with childlike sentimentality and derives the 
most spontaneous and unselfconscious pleasure from wearing 
a jasmine necklace in the street. 

According to Shaw (Travels, 1738) the name Hammamet 
“Gs derived from the Hamam, or wild pigeons, that copiously 
breed in the adjacent cliffs”. He would surely be pleased to 
know that nearly 150 years later they still breed there as 
copiously as ever, and circle the ancient Kasbah whenever 
they are disturbed with a mighty clapping of wings. Many 
other things in Hammamet have also, I suspect, remained un- 
changed. It is a sleepy little fishing village with a single com- 
fortable hotel kept by one of those monumental French matri- 
archs with drooping breasts who hold sway over small hotels in 
provincial France. There are palm trees, and brightly coloured 
fishing boats hauled up onto a great expanse of silver sand, and 
a few Arab boys perched on the hindquarters of little trotting 
donkeys. Otherwise Hammamet is given up to its pigeons and 
the gentle lapping of an infinitely blue sea round the base of its 
citadel. 

Whether this calm is to remain for long undisturbed is 
another matter. When we visited the town a new streamlined 
hotel was about to open a mile up the road, with a lean, hatchet- 
faced proprietress who seemed intent on attracting the whole 
of North Africa to this peaceful coast. Someone had also sug- 
gested to the Department of Antiquities that the bare, simple 
parapet of the Kasbah should be suitably relieved with artificial 
crenellations as an attraction to tourist photographers. Perhaps 
such developments are inevitable, but it is sad that Hammamet, 
which is the most beautiful town in northern Tunisia, should 


be thus singled out as the first victim in the Moloch rites of 
commercialization. . 
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From Hammamet the road follows the coast southward to 
Enfidaville, a large Arab village where Bill Cole told me he 
had once seen a wild boar running amuck among a road- 
repairing gang. No such adventure enlivened our passage 
through its streets, and we were soon well into the vast coastal 
plain of eastern Tunisia known as the Sahel, which extends 
westward to the High Tell and southward to Maharés, about 
twenty-five miles south of Sfax. Despite an annual rainfall of 
well under the fourteen inches normally regarded as essen- 
tial for cultivation in North Africa, it is one of the richest 
parts of the country, and supports a large percentage of its 
population. This is chiefly due to the enterprise of the French 
in establishing gigantic olive plantations round Sousse and 
Sfax, the total number of trees being in the region of twelve 
million. Abundance of dew and a low evaporation rate have 
allowed these estates to be successfully cultivated without 
resort to artificial irrigation, and they provide employment 
for a large sedentary population of native workers. 

We were to inspect some of the olive plantations at closer 
quarters at Sfax, but our present destination was Kairouan, 
which ranks after Mecca as the most important holy city of 
the Moslem world. We approached it in the early morning 
across a parched, sunburnt plain which stretched away on 
every side in featureless vastness. Although apparently semi- 
desert, this plain is subject to severe floods when the Oueds * 
Zeroud and Merguellil overflow. It is also traversed by numer- 
ous watercourses which flow from the Djebel Battene to 
lose themselves in the marshes and salt lakes east of the city. 
This region, like the whole of the Sahel, is a graveyard for 
surface waters. For 180 miles between Hergla in the north 
and the Oued el Akarit in the south not a single watercourse 
reaches the sea. 

Gradually, more like a mirage than reality, the crenellated 
ramparts and white minarets and cupolas of Kairouan took 
shape out of the heat haze that vibrated on the horizon. The 
city is completely isolated in this arid wilderness and the 


1A oued is a watercourse, usually dry except during periods of seasonal 
flood. 
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unearthly effect of its gradual materialization, apparently out 
of the air, was extraordinarily impressive. It was like a fairy- 
tale vision, so fragile and insubstantial that one felt the whole 
of it might vanish at any moment in a puff of smoke. 

Kairouan, whose name means “‘the caravan of the desert’’, 
was founded at the time of the Moslem conquest. From the 
beginning it was the centre for the Islamization of North 
Africa, and retained its importance as a holy city even when 
the capital moved to Mahdia. Today it is still the centre for 
an annual pilgrimage, seven pilgrimages to Kairouan being 
regarded as equivalent to one to Mecca. Although a small 
European town has grown up outside its walls, it preserves 
completely the character of an eastern city. You can here 
savour behind the superficial hurly-burly of the streets and 
markets a strangely disquieting atmosphere of lethargy and 
indifference—that indefinable malaise which has kept the 
Moslem world almost entirely unprogressive for over a thousand 
years. 

There are twenty-three mosques in Kairouan, and over a 
hundred shrines of marabouts, or holy men. The most impor- 
tant of these is the Sidi Okba mosque, or Great Mosque, at 
the extreme north-eastern corner of the medina, parts of which 
date from the eleventh century. Among the more recent 
mosques are the seventeenth-century Sidi Sahab mosque out- 
side the walls, usually known as the Mosque of the Barber, and 
the nineteenth-century Djama Amor Abbada, or Mosque of 
the Sabres. 

All the mosques in Kairouan can be visited by Christians, 
and there is an interesting reason for this. When the French 
took over the country they announced that they would respect 
the sanctity of the mosques in any town which refrained from 
barring its gates to them. Kairouan refused this condition, and 
for some days kept its gates closed as a protest against the 
invaders. The French general, stung by this piece of impu- 
dence, retaliated by riding his horse straight into the courtyard 
of the Sidi Okba mosque; his soldiers likewise entered the other 
mosques in the town. This action was regarded by the Moslems 
as having desecrated their places of worship, which would now 
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always preserve the taint of Christian intrusion. Thus, with the 
damage done, there was no further point in insisting on their 
sanctity, and ever afterwards Christian visitors have been 
admitted. 

Although the behaviour of the French may be regarded as 
somewhat peremptory, to say the least of it, there is no doubt 
that the poorer Moslems of Kairouan have not suffered unduly 
by the act of desecration. Religion in the city is now a flourish- 
ing industry. Tourists wishing to inspect the mosques must not 
only buy tickets, and pay for the services of the official guide 
(200 francs plus tip) but in every corner of every mosque there 
is an Arab custodian waiting to display some particular object 
of which he appears to be in sole charge. A handsome tip is of 
course expected. Finally, if the visitor is misguided enough to 
travel from mosque to mosque by car, there will invariably be 
a man outside expecting a tip for having quite unnecessarily 
guarded it. 

The guide who was attached to our party, although uncon- 
ventional in appearance, was in the great tradition of guides 
all over the world. He was an old lined man in a ragged bur- 
nous, very fast spoken and with a rapid loping walk. He was 
also a human parrot, refusing to speak or answer questions 
until he had taken up his accustomed position and delivered 
his oration. His French was, if possible, worse than my own, 
but he knew to an inch the exact spot where one could take 
“une belle photo”. His charm was increased by a truly enormous 
conical hat which he removed at intervals to reveal a com- 
pletely shaven head. Thus chaperoned we set out on our tour 
of inspection. 

The Great Mosque, with which we began, is not the original 
one built by Sidi Okba, for at least five mosques have been 
built and destroyed on the same site. Most of the present 
structure has been put together during the last six centuries 
from materials taken from older Roman and Byzantine sites 
all over the country. It is therefore a strange hotchpotch of 
pillars and capitals of many different styles, which make it 
architecturally more interesting in detail than as a whole. 
There are reputed to be five hundred pillars in the mosque 
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and, although I did not stop to count them, the great prayer 
hall certainly has some resemblance to a flourishing forest. 
Some of these pillars are arranged in pairs, very close together, 
and there is a story at Kairouan that it is a self-imposed dis- 
cipline among the pilgrims to be able to pass between these 
pillars before they kneel down to pray. Of course many of the 
well-to-do Moslems are far too fat to do so, and it is said that 
they do penance by starving themselves to the right size, there- 
by giving precedence to their poorer and thinner brothers. 
Although I was only in Tunisia a short time I think I can safely 
say that this story has very little foundation in fact. 

To enter the prayer hall one must take off one’s shoes and 
pick one’s way between the scattered figures of Believers pros- 
trating themselves towards Mecca. The decor is dingy and 
unimpressive, every corner having its cobweb, and such day- 
light as there is comes through stained glass windows made in 
Roman Catholic Italy. This is supplemented by a few low- 
wattage electric light bulbs which hang at the end of pieces of 
frayed flex of varying lengths beneath the kind of glass shades 
fashionable in the bathrooms of Surbiton and Brixton Hill. 

But the huge courtyard outside is far more attractive. 
Swallows hawk for insects among its pillars, and there is a 
charming drinking well with ledges shaped to fit the feet of 
horses, asses, camels, and dogs. At the opposite end to the 
prayer hall stands the tall, square minaret, which we climbed, 
and were rewarded with a magnificent view over Kairouan 
and the surrounding plain. 

Our visits to the Mosque of the Sabres and the Mosque of 
the Barber added little to what we had already seen at the 
Great Mosque. The former contained a collection of huge 
sabres, which give it its name, and a gigantic metal pipe about 
four feet long, reputed to have been used by a marabout 
(rather doubtfully, I thought, because there was no hole down 
the centre of the stem). Outside lay a number of enormous 
Roman anchors which, for no discoverable reason, had been 
given to the mosque as a gift. The Mosque of the Barber was 
also liberally provided with largess contributed by the Faithful. 
Hundreds of carpets brought by pilgrims lay on the floor, and 
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our guide told us that there were now so many of these that 
over two thousand had to be stored in the basement. Inci- 
dentally this mosque is called the Mosque of the Barber because 
the marabout who built it is reputed to have been a friend of 
the Prophet’s and to have owned a number of hairs from his 
beard. I am glad to say that even the guide winked when he 
told me this unlikely tale. 

After seeing the mosques we bade farewell to our escort and 
continued alone on an exploration of the souks. It was by now 
approaching noon and the day was growing exceedingly hot. 
In fact we learnt later that the thermometer had risen to 
122° F. in the shade, one of the highest temperatures recorded 
in Tunisia for several years. As we knew that the main local 
craft at Kairouan was carpet weaving, we decided that the most 
profitable way of escaping the heat would be to visit one of the 
large carpet emporiums. Accordingly, when we saw a coolly 
inviting doorway labelled Grand Magasin des Tapis we made 
our way gratefully inside. 

The owner, a portly Arab clothed in a spotless white jebbah, 
received us with all the ceremony of the East. First he gravely 
shook hands with both of us, then motioned us to an alcove 
lined with low benches, where little red and green painted 
tables were set out for refreshments. What would we have to 
drink? Mint tea? Coffee? A cold drink? Gratefully we accepted 
the last, and sank back onto the cushions under a slowly 
rotating fan. I felt already that had I been a potential customer, 
which I was not, an expensive purchase was as good as made. 

The cold drink proved in itself to be a new experience. Its 
name, we learnt later, was orgeat, and it looked like watered 
milk. It is made from crushed almonds and, although ex- 
tremely pleasant to the taste, is rather too sickly to be refreshing 
on a hot day. We tried it again later mixed with black coffee, 
when it was quite delicious. 

Our host took mint tea and we sat for some twenty minutes 
or so talking generalities in halting French. This is traditional 
in any form of eastern commerce; it is considered the height of 
bad form to come to the point at once. Eventually, however, 
I had to explain rather sheepishly that far from being an 
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English pasha loaded with pound notes exclusively for the pur- 
chase of carpets, I was simply a writer in search of the materials 
of my trade. Our host was in no way disheartened by this news. 
In fact he became even more cordial than before. We would 
surely have another orgeat? Or perhaps a Coca-Cola or an 
orangeade? We accepted again, and a further period of con- 
versation ensued. Then, with the air of a magician summoning 
a genie from the underworld, he clapped his hands and looked 
dramatically at one of the darker recesses of the emporium. 
Immediately two minions appeared with an enormous carpet 
which they unrolled with a single flick of the wrist at our feet. 
More carpets followed, one after the other, until they formed 
a pile nearly waist high, and I began to feel like the Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice. Eventually the flood abated, and full of admir- 
ation, we were able to question our host about his wares. 

The typical Kairouan carpet is simply but effectively de- 
signed with geometrical patterns in monochrome. The shades 
used are mainly black, white, grey, dark brown, and beige, 
these being the natural colours of the wool. No dyes are used 
in the traditional product, although the demands of the trade 
have dictated that some coloured carpets must be made with 
dyed wools. This, I felt, was a major artistic error. It is the 
classic simplicity of the natural tones that gives the Kairouan 
carpet its special beauty. Dyeing the wool entirely destroys this 
distinctive character; it is like using poster paints to brighten 
one of Whistler’s pictures of the Thames. 

There is no central factory for the manufacture of the car- 
pets, which are all made by hand by the women of Kairouan as 
a part-time occupation. Our host took us across the road to a 
house where two plump Arab girls were working away at their 
looms with deft fingers. They giggled and made a pretence of 
veiling their faces when I leant down to inspect their work, but 
as their confidence grew they showed me in slow motion how 
the pattern was produced. The looms are of the usual vertical 
type, and the girls use small lengths of different coloured wools, 
which they work individually into the texture of the carpet. 
Although apparently simple, the craft requires great skill, as 
Mary discovered when, amidst renewed giggling, she tried to 
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manipulate the wool herself. I was not surprised to learn that 
making quite small carpets by this method takes several months. 
Even so, they are amazingly cheap, retailing according to size 
at between ten and twenty pounds. 

When you have visited the mosques and the carpet empor- 
iums there is little left to see in Kairouan. The much-vener- 
ated well of Bir Barouta, which the Moslems insist connects 
with the Zemzem well at Mecca, might be worth a comment 
if this remarkable hydrological theory would bear scientific 
investigation, which unfortunately it does not. And the two 
great circular reservoirs called the Bassin des Aghlabites are 
more remarkable for the fact that they were built in the ninth 
century than for their intrinsic beauty. Before driving on to 
Sousse, however, we did linger for a while at the charming 
Bedouin cemetery which lies outside the city walls. There was 
something very touching about these neat little tombs of the 
desert nomads, clustered together like miniature mosques, with 
their heads all pointing towards Mecca. 

The road from Kairouan to Sousse cuts almost due east across 
the Sahel, and the landscape continues arid and uninviting. 
There is little sign of human life, except for an occasional 
group of Bedouin watering their camels at an isolated well. 
Vipers and scorpions abound in this country, and it is also the 
home of that remarkable little animal the desert woodlouse 
(Hemilepistus reamurt). 

Scientists have become so excited about desert woodlice 
lately that I feel no self-respecting book on North Africa can 
afford to ignore them. Their name appears with great frequency 
in learned periodicals, and on May gth, 1955, they received the 
crowning honour of an article in The Times. The excitement is 
due to the fact that woodlice lose so much of their moisture 
through their body surface that they ought not to be able to 
exist in dry surroundings at all. Yet, as Dr. J. L. Cloudesley- 
Thompson confirmed in 1954, they can certainly be found in 
North Africa, because he made a short trip there, and saw them 
repeatedly in fine sand near Kairouan. The following year 
Dr. E. B. Edney of Birmingham mounted a full-scale expedi- 
tion, taking with him a control panel with ten hygrometers 
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and ten thermocouples for testing the humidity and tempera- 
ture of the ground, and trying out the resistance of woodlice to 
heat by tethering them in the sun with pieces of cotton. The 
results of these researches had not been published when I left 
England, but I was impressed enough to regard the woodlice 
on the Kairouan plain with considerable respect. 

As we drew nearer to Sousse, the featureless country began 
to be relieved by olive plantations, many of them surrounded 
by fences of prickly pear (Opuntia). This succulent plant is a 
member of the cactus family, and is known to the French as 
the figue de Barbarie. It is very common in both Tunisia and 
Libya, being used not only for fences and windbreaks, but also 
very commonly for food. The plant consists of numerous green 
slab-like segments growing one from another to a considerable 
height. Both sides of each segment are covered with sharp 
prickles, and some of the segments carry a row of five or six 
fruits at their extremity. Mary aptly described a prickly pear 
thicket as being like a tangle of exceptionally large green 
negroes’ feet, each segment being the sole of a foot, and the fruit 
representing the toes. 

Camels, which will eat almost anything, regard the prickly 
part of the prickly pear with great favour, and the fruit is an 
important item in the diet of the poorer peasants. We picked 
some of it to try, and found it juicy and refreshing, but almost 
completely devoid of taste. Moreover it contains dozens of 
large pips which are scattered throughout the fleshy part of the 
fruit, making it impossible to avoid eating them. These are 
reputed to be extremely constipating, and in southern Tunisia, 
where the people are so poor that they sometimes have to live 
for weeks on the fruit of the prickly pear, it is quite common for a 
peasant to require a stomach operation to relieve the congestion. 

Ogilby describes Sousse as “formerly a great City, but now 
inconsiderable”’, and this is as good a description as any. It is 
the Hadrumetum of ancient times, and at the end of the Second 
Punic War was Hannibal’s operational base in his campaign 
against Scipio; later it became one of the famous, or infamous, 
bases of the Barbary pirates. Ogilby continues: “The Inhabi- 
tants of Susa are active and industrious, behaving themselves 
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towards strangers with great humanity, and inclining to Mer- 
chandising.”’ This is also true, for despite Sousse’s lack of 
exceptional interest as a town, we received there the greatest 
kindness and courtesy from its inhabitants. As for the “Mer- 
chandising” I can speak of this from personal experience. It 
was in Sousse that a persistent Arab shopkeeper actually in- 
duced me to buy a khaki sun helmet which I did not want—a 
triumph of salesmanship I scarcely believed possible until I 
found myself out in the street with the ridiculous thing on my 
head. It has never been worn since, but has followed me with 
dogged determination all the way to Cairo—mainly because I 
could never quite bring myself to throw it away unused. 

We arrived at Sousse only an hour before sunset, but as we 
wished to waste no time we called at once at the Museum to 
meet Professor Louis Foucher, the Director. He proved to be a 
most unprofessorial young Frenchman dressed in shorts and 
an open-necked shirt, with piercing blue eyes and a handshake 
that nearly broke my wrist. Yes, of course he would show us 
round the Museum. Why not this very minute? We had at least 
an hour before the light failed. 

The Museum is situated in the Kasbah, which stands at the 
south-western extremity of the old town. The part of the Kasbah 
which contains the Museum was built, like the walls of Sousse, 
between a.p. 824 and 874 by Ziadet Allah, and is still in a 
remarkably good state of preservation. We entered through a 
small open-air vestibule containing classical statuary, and then 
passed through a door into a courtyard filled with plants and 
surrounded by an arched walk paved with mosaics. Off the 
courtyard were a number of rooms filled with further mosaics 
and other antiquities. 

Tired as we were, we found ourselves carried along on the 
tide of Foucher’s enthusiasm. He caressed every exhibit as 
though it were alive, and discoursed upon it with the passion 
of a lover for his mistress. During the last three years, he told 
us, he had found more than 350 square metres of mosaics, and 
I think we must have gone over every square inch of them. My 
favourite was a large and very humorous Alexandrine mosaic 
of the second century A.D., showing the different kinds of fauna 
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and human activities in the Nile valley; it included, among 
other little cameos, a representation of a crocodile swallow- 
ing a donkey, with a man trying to pull it out by its tail. The 
sculptures were almost equally impressive, and I particularly 
liked a charming lion’s head unusually carved in a mixture 
of black and white marble. In commenting on the number 
of broken noses in the Roman sculpture I learnt something I 
suppose I should have known before: namely, that these were 
deliberately broken by conquering barbarian tribes as a sign of 
triumph over their enemies. In the case of nude male statuary 
the sexual organs were likewise mutilated to destroy the idea of 
force and potency. 

One innovation that Foucher has introduced into his Museum 
is to turn one of the public rooms into a workshop. Visitors 
can watch there the actual work of mounting a mosaic, restor- 
ing a statue, and so on. This seemed to me an altogether 
admirable idea, which could be adopted with great advantage 
in museums in England. 

When we had finished our tour of the Museum I must admit 
that we were wilting slightly. We had been up at 5 a.m. to go 
to Kairouan, and it was now nearly 9 p.m.; we were looking 
forward to a bath and something to eat. But Foucher was deter- 
mined that we should visit the ribat, or fortified Moslem mon- 
astery in the medina, and as this is one of the oldest monuments 
of Maghreb Islam I felt that the opportunity should not be 
missed. 

In the first centuries of the Moslem era it was the custom 
for every town to have one of these structures, which would 
serve both as a religious centre and a citadel. The ribat of 
Sousse was begun by Ibrahim I and completed in a.p. 821 by 
Ziadet Allah, and although now much restored it still gives an 
excellent impression of the strength and character of the original 
building. It consists of a large porticoed courtyard, deep sunk 
between exceptionally high and massive walls, off which are 
the comfortless cells of its former inhabitants. 

The light had almost completely gone as we climbed to the 
first floor, but with typical Arab ingenuity the custodian ran 
out a long electric lead to which was attached in a rusty socket 
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an exceptionally high-powered electric lamp. The connections 
were unreliable, however, and as he stood with this contraption 
held aloft over his head with the lamp intermittently flashing 
he looked like a cross between a lighthouse and the Statue of 
Liberty. We just had time to inspect the prayer hall before the 
bulb exploded with an alarming flash of blue light and oper- 
ations for the evening had to be abandoned. 

The next day I returned alone to the ribat to climb the great 
tower, from which the whole of Sousse can be seen in a splendid 
panorama. I looked across the European town to the port, 
which is the main outlet for the products of the northern Sahel 
and central Tunisia generally. From here are exported olive 
oil, esparto grass, wheat and barley, and the phosphates found 
in large quantities round Gafsa and Metlaoui. The port also 
has a flourishing little fishing industry. At night one can see five 
or six small boats being towed out to sea by a larger vessel 
equipped with engines. A powerful light is mounted in the 
bows of one boat and when this is directed onto the surface of 
the sea the fish, which are curious by nature, come to inspect it. 
Nets are then run round the shoal and there is an end of the 
matter; as the fisherman remarked who explained this to me, 
it is really too easy to be amusing. 

Before leaving Sousse we had a further rendezvous with 
Professor Foucher, this time to inspect the famous Christian 
catacombs which lie near the place called Hadjar Maklouba to 
the west of the town. These date from the first three centuries 
of the Christian era, and are splendidly preserved. We inspected 
them by the light of two flickering candles, each about an inch 
and a half long, and as we penetrated deeper and deeper into 
the labyrinth, and the candles burnt lower and lower, I began 
to feel apprehensive that we might never get out again. The 
tombs were arranged in three tiers on either side of a num- 
ber of low and narrow galleries. Foucher told us that before 
being installed in its place each body was wrapped in a shroud 


1In Libya this is known as the lampara method of fishing, and it is 
used to fish a kind of pilchard called alaccia. The port manager at Tripoli 
later suggested to me that the fish do not approach the lamp out of curiosity, 
but because it illuminates the plankton on which they feed. There is 
probably some truth in both explanations. 
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or covered in plaster of lime; the tomb was then closed with 
tiles or slabs of marble. In many of the tombs much of the 
plaster is still in place, preserving the outlines of heads, arms, 
shoulders, and even fingers. One child’s body has left an almost 
complete mould, and there is a chamber bigger than the rest 
entirely devoted to the bodies of children, perhaps the victims 
of an epidemic. There are 107 galleries in all, and Foucher 
estimated the number of tombs at 7,000; they are all, of 
course, poor people’s graves, the rich men having their own 
family vaults. It was a macabre experience walking under- 
ground among these mouldering tombs (especially with the 
constant fear of being plunged into total darkness) and I was 
quite glad when we turned round and headed for the exit. But 
Foucher had timed the tour to the last second, and only as I 
saw with relief the first glimpse of daylight did my guttering 
candle begin to burn my fingers. 

South-east from Sousse on the coast are Monastir, a pic- 
turesque town with brightly coloured gates leading to the 
medina, and Mahdia, the ancient capital and scene of the 
famous Greek shipwreck described in Chapter 2; but by far 
the most impressive place between Sousse and Sfax is the great 
Roman amphitheatre of El Djem. This stands in the middle of 
a monotonous plain, its northern side being visible from a dis- 
tance of at least ten miles away. After leaving Sousse the road. 
runs for some miles through olive plantations, and then enters 
the flat, desolate country to the east of the salt lake of Sidi 
el Hani. Suddenly in the midst of this wilderness a solitary 
eucalyptus comes into sight, the only tree for many miles, and 
from the rise just beyond it the traveller can pick out in the 
distance the stark outline of the amphitheatre. 

It is difficult to convey the extraordinary effect of this great 
monument to human energy and accomplishment in the primi- 
tive surroundings of the Tunisian countryside. It is almost as if 
one were watching history working in reverse. By its size and 
conception alone the amphitheatre belongs to the present, while 
the pathetic little houses and mud huts of the Arab peasants 
clustered around its base seem essentially to belong to the past. 
There are salutary lessons to be learned at El Djem about the 
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instability of human institutions and the extreme fragility of all 
that we call progress. 

The amphitheatre was built in the third century, probably 
by Gordian the Elder, who was proclaimed Emperor at El Djem 
in A.D. 238. It is only slightly smaller than the Coliseum at 
Rome, and considerably better preserved. Until the middle of 
the seventeenth century it remained almost intact, but then 
Mohammed Bey breached its walls to dislodge a party of 
rebels who had taken refuge within. Thereafter the amphi- 
theatre served as a quarry for anyone in need of stone blocks 
_ for building walls or houses, and today a great jagged hole in its 
side bears witness to these depredations. 

We were shown round by an elderly guide resplendent in a 
headdress of pink, green, and yellow Turkish towelling and a 
pair of carpet slippers at least two sizes too large for him. 
His manner was graphic, and when he showed us the stone cells 
and wild animal dens below the arena he treated us to a series 
of deep-throated roars to represent the lions, and a pious and 
martyred expression to represent their victims, that would have 
done credit to a medieval archbishop. His son, who also accom- 
panied us, although less coiourful, was a remarkably well- 
educated and personable young man wearing European clothes 
and speaking fluent English, French, and Arabic. He had been 
to a French school, and to a lover of France like myself was 
refreshing proof that not everything the French have done in 
Tunisia has been based on a policy of economic and political 
exploitation. 

The original Roman town on the site of El Djem was known 
as Thysdrus and is estimated to have had a population of over 
100,000. The amphitheatre, which seats 60,000, could thus 
hold more than half the inhabitants, and was probably built 
not for Thysdrus alone, but as a centre of amusement for all 
the Roman farmers in the surrounding countryside. The Em- 
peror must often have attended there, and had two boxes, one 
at each end of the arena, so that he was never compelled to 
watch the spectacle with the sun in his eyes. Little else remains 
of Roman Thysdrus except some cisterns and the vestiges of a 
circus and the baths. 
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The present Arab town, which is so dwarfed by the amphi- 
theatre that you scarcely notice it until you are actually among 
its houses, nevertheless ranks second after Kairouan as a centre 
for handicrafts. The main activity carried on there is likewise 
carpet weaving, but a certain amount of agriculture is also 
practised, and olives and cereals are exported to Sousse and 
Sfax. It is a dirty and characterless place, but the amphitheatre 
is greatly appreciated by the inhabitants, partly as a source of 
shade and partly for the opportunities it gives for profiteering 
on postcards and Coca-Cola. 

We drove into Sfax through a small swarm of locusts which 
nevertheless caused us hastily to shut the windows of the car. 
(Tunisia is not greatly troubled by locusts as a rule, but when 
they do appear they cause complete devastation.) We put up 
for the night at the Hotel des Oliviers, which competes with 
the Hotel Salammbo at Tunis for being my favourite hotel in 
Tunisia. It is clean, efficient, and comfortable, and reminded 
me of several old-fashioned hotels of the same type in the valley 
of the Loire. Only here one has the additional pleasure of being 
able to see palm trees from one’s bedroom window, and of 
having to wait for one’s luggage while the hall porter prostrates 
himself towards Mecca. 

Sfax was almost completely destroyed during the war, but 
a beautiful new town has risen phcenix-like from its ashes. 
There are wide palm-lined avenues and tall clean buildings of 
white stone with crenellated parapets. Most of the new streets 
have been built on the arcade system so that one can walk for 
long distances protected from the heat. Even the sea shore has 
received attention and an excellent plage has been constructed 
with imported sand. The port, with its rows of tall-masted fish- 
ing vessels, is the most picturesque that I saw in the country, 
and is the point of departure for the islands of Kerkenna, which 
were once a Roman penal settlement and later, it is said, a 
place of relegation for cast-offs from the Beylical harems. 
Although much of Tunisia is more remarkable for its historical 
interest than for its appeal to pleasure seekers, I felt that here 
in Sfax it would be only too easy to spend an agreeably indolent 
week in the hot Mediterranean sunshine. 
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The medina at Sfax is far more colourful than that at Tunis or 
Sousse, and we spent several enjoyable hours wandering through 
the souks watching the animated scene. There were endless 
salutations, discussions, and bargainings, and in many of these 
encounters it was obvious that the full ceremonial of Arab 
politeness was being conscientiously employed. As the tech- 
nique of formal greeting is one of the most characteristic and 
amusing aspects of life in the East a short digression is necessary 
to explain it. 

The usual greeting of one Moslem to another is “Salam 
@ alek’?, which is a short way of saying ‘““The peace of Allah and 
his Prophet be with you’. These sentiments will immediately 
be reciprocated, and an interminable series of compliments will 
ensue. Enquiries after the health of the other man and his 
family are de rigueur, although no direct mention must be made 
of his wife or female relations. Questions such as “How is your 
health?”’, ‘“How is your father?”’, ‘How is the rest of your 
family?” will be repeated indefinitely in different forms, and 
if one party pauses exhausted, the other will immediately step 
into the breach by asking his earlier questions all over again. 
If the meeting takes place near a café, or if a stranger is received 
in a Moslem home or office, the civilities of speech must be 
augmented with liberal offers of refreshment. In fact one of the 
indispensable requirements of a traveller in Moslem countries 
is an infinite capacity to absorb cups of sweet Turkish coffee 
and glasses of orangeade or Coca-Cola. It is the height of rude- 
ness to refuse, and in any case impossible, as no Arab will take 
no for an answer. The fact that one party to the meeting may 
hate the other like poison, and be doing his best to swindle him 
(which is almost invariably the case) is quite irrelevant to the 
procedure laid down. As a prominent Moslem once said to me 
with a seriousness that made my flesh creep, “‘Yes, we’re like 
that, you know. We always kill with a smile.” 

Mention of refreshments reminds me that it was at Sfax that 
we went to an excellent Jewish restaurant called Chez Moumou 
where it was possible to try both Jewish and Arab North 
African specialities. Moumou himself was as attractive as his 
name—an enormous Jewish chef with arms like hams and at 
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least two very stubbly chins. We felt he would have cut our 
throats as soon as look at us, but in the event he proved to be 
gentleness itself and took infinite trouble to give us pleasure. 
We tried some very long and thin black sausages, called 
merguez, highly spiced and reputedly made from beef (it was 
probably camel, but none the worse for that); and a dish known 
as briks, consisting of a soft egg folded into a triangle of crisp 
batter. Both were delicious. Afterwards we had enormous slices 
of the red water melon known to the French as pasteque. When 
served frozen, which is essential, this is as refreshing and 
cleansing to the palate as a water ice. 

Round Sfax the great olive plantations stretch away for many 
miles, and we had been told that this was a sight that must 
on no account be missed. Accordingly, on our way to Gabés 
we stopped at a low hill commanding a view of the surrounding 
plain. From horizon to horizon, as far as the eye could see, the 
landscape was filled with thousand upon thousand of olives, 
arranged like soldiers in orderly battalions. We were admiring 
this fantastic scene when a Bedouin woman and her daughter 
came running over to us asking to be photographed. This was 
most surprising to me for in North Africa the camera is associ- 
ated with the evil eye. The Moslems also believe that it is a sin 
to make an image of a human being because one is thereby 
usurping the function of the Creator. But I duly took the 
photographs, being glad of the opportunity (the daughter was 
quite a beauty), and then immediately discovered the reason 
why the two women had been so insistent. “Twenty francs 
each,” they demanded of me through my interpreter—a sum 
that I gave them willingly, and a handful of cigarettes besides, 
so that they went away all smiles. These hardy nomads live in 
such poverty that they will readily risk their immortal souls 
for enough money to buy some extra food. As we drove away 
from the fertile Sahel into the grim, all-encompassing desert 
which is their home I felt that in their position I would probably 
do the same. 
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Cave Dwellers and Lotus Eaters 


and as far as Maharés (where we watched Arabs bathing 

their camels in the sea) there were signs of cultivation. 
But then the character of the country completely changed. 
Even the steppe vegetation of the Sahel gave up its precarious 
hold on the soil and we found ourselves amidst new and un- 
familiar surroundings. We were entering the desert, the fringes 
of the great Sahara, and here for the first time on our journey 
our eyes wandering over the landscape saw not a single tree 
or green plant, but only the naked face of the Earth itself. 

Gabés is the first town to lie beyond the influence of the Atlas 
folding, and to belong both geographically and in atmosphere to 
the desert. It lies on the threshold of the vast Saharan platform 
that stretches southward and eastward to the Niger and the 
Nile, and it marks the beginning of the ancient geological 
Africa. Even before one enters it one feels the breath of a new 
world. Here already by the roadside are the sand-besieged 
wells, the white camels, the straggling herds of goats, and the 
patriarchal figures of the desert nomads, familiar to one even 
in childhood from brightly coloured illustrated editions of the 
Bible. And at last over the horizon appear the green palm tree 
ramparts of Gabés oasis, assaulting the senses as one plunges 
into their shade with the music of tinkling springs and the 
rich, warm smell of tropical vegetation. 

The Roman town of Tacapz formerly stood on this spot, 
and many of the houses of the oasis villages are built from its 
stones. The European quarter was very largely destroyed during 
the war, and much of it, even at the time of my visit twelve 
years after the bombardment, consisted of vacant lots or piles 
of salvaged masonry. Yet despite this devastation Gabés is a 
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most attractive place, almost equalling Tripoli as my favourite 
town in North Africa. Its two main streets have all the charm 
of a small town in Provence and, even were this not so, nothing 
for me could detract from the great beauty of the oasis. 

I think the best description of Gabés oasis is still that given 
by Pliny in his Natural History nearly two thousand years ago: 


When one wanders towards the Syrtes and Leptis Magna, one 
finds in the midst of the African sands a town called Tacapz; 
the soil there is much cultivated and marvellously fruitful. The 
town extends in all directions to about three thousand paces. 
Here is found a fountain with an abundant supply of water, 
which is only used at stated times; and here grows a high palm, 
and beneath that palm an olive, and under that a fig tree. Under 
the fig tree grows a pomegranate, and beneath that again a vine. 
Moreover, beneath these last are sown, first oats, then vegetables 
or grass, all in the same year. Yes, thus they grow them, each 
sheltered by the other. 


The oasis lies to the north and west of modern Gabés, and is 
watered by the Oued Gabés which rises at Ras el Oued (‘‘the 
head of the river’) about six miles inland. Numerous paths 
run through the gardens of the oasis, and wandering here among 
the lemon, orange, and pomegranate trees, and the date palms 
festooned with vines, it is not difficult to understand how eastern 
races came to imagine Paradise as a garden. Across the river 
at one point is a Roman dam, still in use, and here we paused 
while a small boy who had attached himself to us as a self- 
appointed guide fetched us a glass of palm wine. The Arabic 
name for this is Jaghmi, and it tastes rather like sweet ginger- 
beer gone flat; it was served to us in a rough stone jar with a 
palm-fibre filter in the mouth to keep out the ants. Our guide 
then led us among pink and white oleanders to a garden filled 
with peach, fig, and banana trees. Here we sat on the grass and 
ate freshly picked pomegranates, while the women filling their 
water-pots from the nearby oued looked at us curiously from 
behind their thick veils. Finally we climbed a hill to see the 
view across the top of the palm tree jungle to the sea. Among the 
trees below were the busy, colourful little hamlets of Chenini 
and Semassa where the gardener-peasants live. Lost from the 
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world in a forest of 200,000 palm trees, with the blue waters and 
silver sands of the Mediterranean almost at their doors, it 
is easy to imagine for these simple people a life of idyllic 
happiness. But such sentimental visions will quickly disperse if 
you put your head into one of their miserable mud hovels and 
savour the atmosphere of the squalid, fly-infested interior. The 
oasis gardens of Gabés are as beautiful as the most fanatical 
nature lover could desire, but the lives of those who work in 
them are better read about than shared. 

We arrived at Gabés on the eve of the great Moslem festival 
-known as Eed el Kebeer or Eed el Kurban, the Festival of the 
Sacrifice. This takes place forty days after the end of Ramadan, 
the Moslem fast, and it is customary for every Moslem who 
can afford it to kill an animal for the benefit of his family and 
the poor. Sheep are the main victims, and for days before the 
festival they can be seen being driven to the town markets, or 
even carried bleating on bicycles or tied onto the luggage racks 
of cars. The sheep are kept alive until the morning of the feast, 
and we learnt later in Cairo that it is not unusual to see them 
brought to rich homes in Cadillacs or being taken to the top 
floors of apartment houses in the lift. 

The convenient occurrence of Eed el Kebeer at the time of 
our arrival at Gabés made us decide to choose the day of the 
festival itself to visit the famous troglodytes of Matmata. These 
people inhabit the mountain range of the Ksour which runs 
southward and eastward into Tripolitania from a point about 
thirty miles south of Gabés. We felt that it would add greatly 
to the interest of our visit if we could see the cave dwellers 
when they were in a holiday mood; we also thought that we 
might be less likely to run into trouble, for we had been warned 
that these people were not particularly friendly towards 
Europeans. They still recalled the sufferings and indignities 
their fathers had endured at the hands of the French, for in the 
eighties of the last century this was one of the few regions of 
Tunisia that had to be subdued by force of arms. 

We left Gabés in the early morning and drove for some time 
along a straight, metalled road through flat, desert country. 
After about twelve miles the metalled road came to an end and 
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we continued along a rough track towards the distant sand- 
coloured slopes of the djebel. I must own to having been slightly 
apprehensive, for there had been an incident at Kasserine the 
day before when a car had been set on fire and an attempt made 
to kidnap three Frenchmen. Neither was I cheered when we 
slowed down to negotiate a twist in the road and two Arabs 
threw stones at us and shouted “Vive Bourguiba!” 

The men of the djebel, although they have adopted the 
Mohammedan religion, are mostly of Berber stock. They are a 
proud, independent people, and make a refreshing contrast to 
the corrupt and treacherous low-class Arabs of the towns. In 
racial type they bear a remarkable likeness to the corresponding 
people on the opposite side of the Mediterranean—especially 
those who dwell in the Rhone valley, the Auvergne, and the 
Basses Alpes. In comparison with the Arabs they have shorter 
and broader heads and fairer complexions. Also, unlike the 
Arabs, they are brought up to believe in the value of work as a 
necessary and dignified activity of man. 

We climbed a considerable distance up the face of the 
djebel, twisting and turning and throwing up great clouds of 
dust which more often than not drifted back into our faces as 
we negotiated the next hairpin bend. The hills supported a 
sparse covering of vegetation, mainly alfa, or esparto grass, 
and at intervals jerboas, or desert rats, leapt away from the 
roadside with long bounds like miniature kangaroos. When we 
reached the summit we found ourselves looking down into a 
vast sandy depression bordered by low hills. A few gaunt palms 
were scattered here and there, but otherwise the landscape was 
quite barren, and possessed the weirdly primeval quality that 
is always present when geological structure is exposed without 
the softening influence of vegetation. Two or three low buildings 
lay on either side of the road; otherwise there was nothing to 
show we had arrived at our destination. 

The Mairie was firmly shuttered for Eed el Kebeer, so we 
began to walk down the slope towards the caves in the hopes 
of meeting some leading light of the town who might consent 
to show us round. In this we were most fortunate, for after 
passing a number of men and children, all gaily dressed in their 
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feast-day clothes, we saw a figure half-walking half-running 
towards us up the hill. He greeted us in passable French 
and we exchanged civilities. He was a man of about fifty with 
spectacles and a red chechia, toothless, thin, and slightly bow- 
legged;.his name, he told us with a flourish, was Mahmoud 
Ben Salah Ben Caid Ahmed and he was one of the head men of 
the village. He assured us that he was delighted to receive us, 
especially on such a festive day, and that we could visit some 
of the caves at once. Then perhaps we would come back to his 
house to have tea while he killed his sheep? This had to be done 
within the hour or it would never be roasted in time for the 
 evening’s feast. 

We accepted this offer with pleasure and he led us across 
the valley towards what I suppose one would call the residential 
quarter. Children and young girls dressed in their finery 
smiled at us shyly as we passed, and some of them paused 
willingly to have their photographs taken. Like the Bedouin 
and many other country dwellers none of the women was 
veiled; they were heavily tattooed and wore much heavy 
jewellery. The men, seeing us with Mahmoud, greeted us 
equally cheerfully, and we realized that there would be no 
hostile feelings shown to us, at least on this day. 

Eventually we arrived at the first of the caves. I must 
explain that the great majority of the caves of the Tunisian 
and Tripolitanian djebel are not the conventional caves hollowed 
out of natural rock that one associates with the Stone Ages and 
prehistoric man; the typical Matmata cave house is an entirely 
artificial structure. First a pit is dug measuring on an average 
about twenty-five feet square and twenty-five feet deep. The 
earth from the pit is spread round it in a low mound. Then, 
from a point sufficiently far away to allow for a fairly gentle 
slope, a tunnel is dug connecting the bottom of the pit with 
ground level; about halfway down this tunnel a large chamber 
is hollowed out for the animals. The owners of the cave live 
in deep holes, their walls and ceilings consisting of a single 
semi-circular span like a nissen hut, which are dug out horizon- 
tally from the bottom of the pit into the surrounding earth. 

The advantages of this kind of dwelling are that it requires 
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no building materials at all, that it is cool in summer and warm 
in winter, and that it is not easily seen. This last point is of 
little importance now, but in the days of tribal squabbles and 
invasions by foreign peoples it was a great asset. The disad- 
vantages are that it is not particularly healthy living and sleep- 
ing twenty-five feet under the earth, and that when it rains 
there is always a danger that one will be flooded out, or that 
the roofs will collapse, burying everyone alive; there are still 
fatalities every year from this last cause. To prevent the floor 
of the pit from becoming waterlogged a layer of salt is some- 
times laid down to absorb the moisture, but this is hardly 
necessary at Matmata as it seldom rains on more than twelve 
days a year. Despite their drawbacks there seems to be no lack 
of demand for these unconventional dwellings. Mahmoud told 
us that 6,000 people at Matmata alone lived under ground, 
while there were 24,000 more cave dwellers in the surrounding 
hills. 

At the entrance to the tunnel of the first cave we were met 
by the owner, who was introduced to us as Salah Ben Hadj 
Salah. He was a man of about sixty, short and spare, with a 
friendly weatherbeaten face, and a most courteous and dignified 
manner. Round his head he wore a kashta, the head-dress of 
those who have been to Mecca, and his loose grey and white 
garments hung to just below the knee. He could speak no word 
of French so our conversation had to be carried on rather 
haltingly through Mahmoud. 

Squatting in the open beside Salah was his wife, busily 
making bread. She was a massive women, heavily swathed in 
clothing which made her look larger still, and was far too intent 
on her task to take any notice of anyone. She made her bread 
in a small round hole in the ground at the bottom of which were 
the glowing embers of a wood fire. The dough was first kneaded 
into round pats like very thick pancakes, and then slapped onto 
the sides of the hole to cook. We tried it later with the Bedouin 
in Libya, and found it palatable but very heavy. 

We accompanied Salah into his cave, pausing in the 
hollowed-out chamber in the tunnel to admire his two donkeys 
contentedly munching straw. In the tunnel leading from the 
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stable to the bottom of the pit we came across his daughter 
squatting over a little fire of twigs making cous-cous. She was 
a delicious child, about twelve years old, dark-eyed, attractive, 
and with a most winning and mischievous smile. She wore a 
brightly coloured check blouse, which she obviously knew 
suited her admirably, and I had no need to persuade her that 
she must pose for my camera. 

Salah was only too happy to give us a conducted tour of his 
unusual establishment. We began with the living quarters, a 
long, low room measuring about eighteen feet deep by ten 
feet wide with the usual curved ceiling. It was spotlessly 
clean, and the walls had been whitewashed; but this, said 
Salah, was an unusual extravagance, for most of the troglodytes 
leave their walls bare, just as they are carved out of the earth. 
About two-thirds of the way into the room a screen concealed 
the bed, a hard and uninviting looking structure lying on 
wooden slats raised from the ground by plaster supports. At 
the head of the bed there was a niche in the wall for an oil 
lamp, and further niches contained water jars and other utensils. 
In front of the screen two clothes lines were stretched across the 
room, and the walls were hung with gaily coloured plates. A 
rush mat on the floor helped to give a final touch of homeliness 
to this primitive dwelling. 

There were other rooms off the wall of the pit, but as Salah 
was not a rich man most of these were derelict and unoccupied. 
We went into one, however, similar in shape to the first but 
even lower, which was whitewashed and seemed to be used as 
a storehouse. It was well stocked with all kinds of implements 
and provisions. There was a stone for grinding corn, a metal 
tray, several lamps, and some large jars of olive oil. The whole 
of one wall was given up to baskets containing reserves of corn. 
Knives, spoons, pots, and other smaller utensils stood on shelves 
cut out of the natural walls of the cave. In one corner was the 
little girl’s bed, consisting of wooden boards fitted into the 
angle of the wall. It was only just long enough to accommodate 
her, and I reflected that next year it would need to be length- 
ened with another piece of wood. 

We spent half an hour talking to these charming and friendly 
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people through our interpreter. I was much struck by their 
intelligence and their dignified bearing, which was only en- 
hanced by their humble surroundings. I asked Salah about 
his journey to Mecca and he told me that he had gone there 
as a young man partly on foot and partly by boat and camel. 
Nowadays, he said, it cost at least £200 to go to Mecca, and 
very few Moslems could afford it. He had a healthy disrespect 
for the rich town-dwelling Moslems who make their pilgrim- 
ages by aeroplane in the lap of luxury. I had to agree with him 
that it sounded very much out of keeping with the simple and 
austere principles laid down by the Prophet. 

At length I saw that Mahmoud was becoming somewhat 
anxious and fidgety about his sheep, so we had to say farewell 
to our kindly hosts. But first Salah insisted on accompanying us 
for a little way to show us an underground olive press in one 
of his neighbour’s caves. Owing to the festival it was not in 
use, but it was not difficult to understand the principle by 
which it was operated. In the recesses of a dark chamber hol- 
lowed out of the earth was a huge stone roller measuring nearly 
two feet across, which was drawn by a camel round a central 
pivot. The camel, like its owners, was absent and presumably 
en féte, but we inspected the two cup-like baskets with which 
it was blindfolded when put to work. The roller had a long 
pole projecting from its centre, and this was attached to the 
camel’s harness. The unfortunate animal then walked round 
and round in a circle for hours on end, while the roller made the 
circuit of a large stone receptacle into which the olives were 
placed for pulping. Afterwards the pulp was transferred to 
baskets shaped like the containers the French use for swinging 
salads. These were placed one on top of the other, and the 
juice pressed out by a large stone block balanced by a counter- 
poise. There was something very satisfying about this primitive 
but effective piece of machinery; moreover the olive oil it pro- 
duced. was quite excellent, for before leaving us Salah insisted 
that we should try some. 

Mahmoud next led us to his own home, which was not a 
cave but one of the new single-floored stone houses built above 
ground. He took us into a clean, whitewashed room simply 
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furnished with a bare wooden table and wooden chairs. The 
walls were covered with magazine photographs of European 
glamour girls of the twenties, complete with cloche hats and 
suitably wistful smiles—a most unexpected decoration, I thought, 
for the house of a Berber tribesman. There we were served with 
red tea, a typical brew in these parts, boiled up with sugar and 
drunk without milk; another surprising touch was provided by 
a packet of Petit Beurre biscuits specially opened for the occa- 
sion. When we had finished our tea and offered compliments 
on the generosity of our host, Mary was led off to meet the 
women of the household who in true Moslem style were lurking 
discreetly in an inner room. There, she told me afterwards, 
they refreshed her face and hands with eau-de-Cologne and 
showed her their favourite clothes and jewels, which they 
allowed her to try on, Later they were prevailed upon to 
emerge, and I was astonished to find that Mahmoud’s wife 
was about half his age and at least four times his size; she re- 
mained heavily veiled and would not in any circumstances 
allow herself to be photographed. The daughter, named 
Dalila, was equally retiring, but being no more than fifteen 
or so, and unmarried, remained unveiled. She was dark-eyed, 
olive-skinned and extremely sensual in her looks and move- 
ments. Were it not for the Moslem custom of secluding all 
women against the approaches of strangers I have little doubt 
that Dalila would soon have been the talk of Matmata. 
Meanwhile Mahmoud had decided that the time had come 
to kill his sheep, and I determined to watch this rather un- 
pleasant operation. I followed him outside to find the stage 
already set and the personnel assembled. The killing is done by 
slitting the sheep’s throat, and two men are needed to do the 
job efficiently. Mahmoud himself was to direct operations, but 
a “second murderer”, if I can call him that, was to do the 
actual deed. This personage was in the best tradition of stage 
executioners in any provincial repertory performance— 
enormous, villainous-looking and unshayen, he was whetting 
the knife with deft strokes on a steel, and periodically trying 
its edge. At length Mahmoud asked for the sheep and it was 
led out from a shed, bleating pitifully, by none other than 
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the glamorous Dalila. I must admit that my own stomach was 
already turning over, but Dalila watched the whole operation 
from beginning to end with an expression of the most serene and 
detached interest. 

First the sheep was given a bowl of water, and I thought for 
a moment that I saw a half-compassionate look in Mahmoud’s 
eyes as he watched the unsuspecting creature take its last 
drink in this world. But those who eat flesh must be made of 
sterner stuff, and as soon as the sheep had finished drinking he 
and the second murderer threw it on its side and quickly 
trussed its legs. They then pulled it so that its neck was hanging 
over a roughly dug trench in the earth which would carry 
away the blood. The sheep regarded them all this time in 
wondering innocence; it had stopped bleating and showed no 
other sign of emotion. 

The second murderer handed the knife to Mahmoud who 
shaved a few square inches of wool off the animal’s neck to 
expose the jugular vein. He then handed the knife back to the 
executioner, who slowly and carefully felt for the right place. 
Suddenly, with a quick flick of the wrist, he embedded the 
knife in the neck, exposing the whole of the interior of the 
throat in a most revolting manner. The blood streamed out hot 
and red, with a sickening gushing sound and formed a thick 
pool in the dry earth of the trench. The sheep, although at this 
moment alive, still showed no sign of emotion—not a single 
movement or the slightest sign of pain. I watched its eyes 
slowly glaze and the stream of blood grow less and less. It 
was dead, I should say, in about twenty seconds, and about two 
minutes later the reflex actions began. The dead body kicked 
and thrashed with a far greater violence than its unhappy 
owner had ever done in life, and I could now see the point of 
the rope which bound its legs. Gradually all became still and 
silent; the little drama of life and death was over. The second 
murderer lit a cigarette, grinned lasciviously at Dalila, and in 
a most matter-of-fact way began to skin his victim, humming 
quietly to himself as he did so. I lit a cigarette too, and after 
saying good-bye to Mahmoud, walked back to the car under 
the hot sun feeling just a trifle sick.... 
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Our return to Gabés was uneventful, and we arrived there 
before nightfall. By this time many sheep had been sacrificed 
over troughs of earth to the greater glory of Allah, and the 
Moslem population was getting down to the evening’s festivities 
with due religious fervour. Cheerfulness was the order of the 
day, and the most devout of the Faithful could scarcely be 
blamed if in the excitement of the moment an added stimulant 
was sought in the demon alcohol. Allah, the compassionate, the 
merciful, would surely have winked at a few disused prayer 
mats on such a joyful occasion. I certainly was not averse to 
seeing the many smiling Believers who swayed uncertainly up 
the main street of the town that night. 

As I entered my hotel I was delighted to be given a note from 
one of the inhabitants of Gabés whom I most wished to meet— 
M. Raoul Castan, the well-known French ornithologist. I had 
called on his colleague, Dr. Robert Deleuil, in Tunis to talk 
about the nesting of flamingos on the Chott Djerid, and had 
been told that Castan was the fountain of all knowledge on the 
subject. Accordingly I had left a message for him to which this 
was the reply, and the following day I called to visit him. 

Castan is by profession a chemist and I warmed to him when 
he told me that he had emigrated to Gabés from Montpellier 
fifteen years before because he loved the desert and he loved 
the heat. He answered most of my questions on flamingos, 
which had indeed been discovered nesting on the Chott Djerid 
six years ago by an ornithologist friend of his, Charles 
Domergue. Domergue was unfortunately out of town, but 
there was much to interest me in Castan’s own collection of 
birds, living and stuffed. Almost the whole of his back garden 
was taken up by four large aviaries covered with bougainvillaea 
and containing over two hundred birds. Many of these were local 
species, and I could examine at close quarters some of the birds 
I had already observed on my journey. There were several 
specimens of the horned lark and the desert bullfinch, and 
other birds which are sub-species or varieties of the familiar 
birds of the British Isles. I was interested to observe for myself 
what has often been described, namely, that their colours were 
in every case more subdued than those of their European 
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counterparts in order to harmonize with the sombre colours 
of the desert. I would commend to some ornithologist with 
time to spare that he should study the life history of these 
birds, and particularly the numerous adaptations they have 
made to one of the hardest environments in the world. It would 
be a fascinating piece of research. 

The most spectacular part of Castan’s collection was housed 
at his chemist’s shop, and consisted mostly of birds of prey. Cus- 
tomers coming in to buy a bottle of aspirin could wander into a 
small garden where they would find themselves surrounded by 
buzzards, eagles, vultures, and Arab hunting falcons. Castan 
also had a large collection of stuffed birds including the rare 
Saharan nightjar (Caprimulgis egyptius sahare), which is known 
to the French by the charming name of “‘engoulevent””, or “one 
who devours the wind”’. 

I would like to have lingered in Gabés for several days 
longer, and accompanied Castan on one of his bird-watching 
trips, but I was at this time working to a schedule, and I knew 
that I had only two days left to see the island of Djerba before 
going on to Libya with Bill Cole. Thus the same afternoon we 
had to pack our bags and set off eastward for Medenine. This 
town lies about forty-five miles from Gabés across a stony, 
featureless plain, and is remarkable for its famous beehive 
houses, or ghorfas. These are really none other than cave dwel- 
lings transferred to the surface of the earth. The building con- 
sists of a row of the typical long, narrow rooms found in the 
Matmata caves; then a second row is added, and so on, some- 
times up to seven storeys. Each ghorfa represents a cell of the 
“beehive”; it has a thick wooden door and, when steps are 
absent, the upper storeys are reached by clambering up a num- 
ber of stone blocks projecting from the walls—a most dangerous 
proceeding. The ghorfas are not primarily dwellings (although 
they are often occupied) but storehouses. The people who use 
them are migratory, and in October each year go northward 
to raise what crops they can, living in tents beside their fields. 
In June they return and store the grain they have grown in the 
family ghorfa until it is required. 

From Medenine there are two ways of reaching Djerba. 
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By the eastern route through Zarzis you can drive straight onto 
the island along the recently restored Roman causeway; by the 
western route you have to cross by a ferry between Adjim on 
the mainland and the Djerban village of Djorf. We decided to 
go by the causeway, reserving the ferry for the return journey 
to Gabés. 

We had been led to expect great things of Djerba, which 
every Tunisian will tell you is synonymous with Paradise. 
Readers of Flaubert will recall Matho’s impassioned appeal to 
Salammbo during the love scene in his tent. 


I abandon the army! I renounce everything! Beyond Gades, 
a twenty-day sea journey, you reach an island covered with 
gold-dust, with verdure, and with birds. On its mountains great 
flowers fume with scent, like eternal censers; milk-white ser- 
pents loose the fruits of the lemon trees with diamond jaws so 
they fall on the greensward; the air is so sweet that it keeps you 
from dying. Oh! I shall find it, you will see. We shall dwell in 
crystal caves carved from the foot of the hills. No one yet lives 
there, or I should become king of the land. 


Many writers have regarded this as a description of Djerba, 
and although the geographical evidence is rather doubtful 
I am always ready to quote from Flaubert for the esthetic 
satisfaction alone. The island is also reputed to have been the 
home of the legendary Lotophagi who beguiled the sailors of 
Ulysses with the fruit of the lotus, and almost caused them to 
desert their ship. As told in Book IX of Pope’s translation of 
the Odyssey this story reads as follows: 


Nine days our fleet th’uncertain tempest bore 

Far in wide ocean, and from sight of shore: 

The tenth we touch’d, by various errors toss’d 

The land of Lotus, and the flowery coast. 

We climb’d the beach, and springs of water found, 

Then spread our hasty banquet on the ground. 

Three men were sent, deputed from the crew 

(A herald one) the dubious coast to view, 

And learn what habitants possessed the place: 

They went, and found a hospitable race: 

Not prone to ill, nor strange to foreign guest, 

They eat, they drink, and nature gives the feast: 
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The trees around them all their food produce; 
Lotus the name: divine nectareous juice! 

(Thence called Lotophagi;) which whoso tastes, 
Insatiate riots in the sweet repasts, 

Nor other home nor other care intends, 

But quits his house, his country, and his friends. 
The three we sent, from off th’enchanting ground 
We dragged reluctant, and by force we bound: 
The rest in haste forsook the pleasing shore, 

Or, the charm tasted, had return’d no more. 
Now placed in order on their banks, they sweep 
The sea’s smooth face, and cleave the hoary deep; 
With heavy hearts we labour through the tide, 
To coasts unknown, and oceans yet untried. 


Perhaps led to expect too much by this literary pre-publicity 
we were a little disappointed in Djerba. The island has an 
area of about 250 square miles and is almost completely flat. 
It is very fruitful, being covered with olive and palm planta- 
tions, but there is a certain monotony about the scenery that 
makes it virtually impossible to distinguish one part from 
another. The population is almost entirely Berber, although 
there are two famous Jewish communities concentrated in the 
villages of Hara Kebira and Hara Seghira. The main Moslem 
centre, and the capital of the island, is Houmt Souk on the 
northern coast; for the rest the population is widely dispersed 
in small and scattered groups of houses. Each centre has its own 
tiny white mosque, usually built a little apart in an olive grove or 
palm plantation. These and the numerous marabouts, or tombs 
of Holy Men, are the most attractive features of the island. 

Less than thirty years ago Nahum Slouschz could write 
(Travels in North Africa, 1927): “The Island... still remains as 
unknown as the remotest parts of Central Africa, a place of 
legend and mystery.” But today it is served by a regular air 
service from Tunis and its eastern shores have been enlivened 
by a holiday camp on Butlin lines where the bright young 
things of Paris disport themselves in bikinis beneath the palm 
trees. There are two passable hotels at Houmt Souk, but the 
plumbing and food, at least in the one we tried, still leaves much 
to be desired. 
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It was shortly after four o’clock when we left Medenine for 
Djerba, driving along a desert road half buried by encroaching 
dunes until we came to Zarzis. This is a beautiful little town of 
low white buildings set among olives, palms, and eucalyptus, 
and it already has much of the character of the island itself. 
The Roman causeway at El Kantara is between three and 
four miles long, and as we crossed it we could see to our right 
the massive square shape of the Bordj Castille, its walls flame- 
red in the rays of the setting sun. 

This castle, which stands on an island in the shallow channel 
separating Djerba from the mainland, is (like all good castles) 
the subject of a legend. A former grand seigneur of Djerba, it is 
said, had prayed all his life for a son, but his wife bore him only 
a succession of daughters. At last, when he was already middle- 
aged, a son was born to him. Of course he was overjoyed, but 
at the same time terrified that the boy might come to some harm, 
perhaps by being stung by one of the dangerous scorpions that 
infested the island. Accordingly he sent his son to live in the 
Bordj Castille, believing that he would there be safe from all 
harm. For some years all went well, but then one day one of 
the seigneur’s vassal’s presented his master with a basket of 
grapes, the finest on the island. The seigneur tried one and 
said: ‘“These grapes are so fine that only my son shall be allowed 
to enjoy them.” Immediately a servant was despatched to 
carry the basket to the castle, and it was handed with ceremony 
to the young boy. The reader may by now have guessed that 
there was a scorpion accidentally concealed among the grapes, 
so that the seigneur’s son was stung and died. This story is 
still told on Djerba with much wise shaking of heads, for it 
perfectly confirms the Moslem opinion that any kind of per- 
sonal initiative is quite useless when it is Allah, and Allah 
alone, who controls the destinies of men. 

Arrived at the end of the causeway we set off across the island 
for Houmt Souk. In the failing light it was still possible to 
see something of the countryside. Palms, olives, and eucalyptus 
were dotted about singly, in pairs and in clumps, always 
widely spaced. The soil looked poor, something between earth 
and sand, but we realized that this could not be the case, for, 
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besides olives and dates, the island produces lemons, oranges, 
tangerines, and many other fruits. Every few hundred yards 
through the trees we could see one of the low, white farm houses, 
or menzels, and there were numerous wells from which donkeys 
and camels were drawing water with a long rope running over 
a pulley. The people were friendly and waved to us as we 
passed, and I noticed that the clothing of the Berber women was 
much more colourful than that of the Arabs of the mainland. 

Houmt Souk, whose name is short for Houmet es Souk, or 
“the market quarter” is a town of about 5,000 inhabitants. 
Originally a Berber village, the French have modernized it 
considerably, and it is the most attractive spot on the island. In 
the centre there is a small but animated bazaar, and the out- 
skirts of the town straggle down to the sea, where the young 
men play football under the walls of an ancient Spanish fort. 
It is very agreeable to wander down here in the cool of the 
evening along eucalyptus avenues, and among clumps of 
exotic shrubs weighed down with gigantic red and yellow 
blossoms. At the neat little port you can watch naked boys 
diving into the sea, and admire the gaily painted and well- 
proportioned sponge boats as they come alongside with their 
catch hanging from the yardarms in heavy festoons. And you 
can wander back by the beautiful Turkish mosque, or by the 
site of the famous Bordj er Rous, or tower of skulls, where 
the Turks made a pyramid from the skulls of their Christian 
victims when they sank the Spanish fleet at Djerba in 1560. 
This macabre relic of Turkish barbarism remained standing 
until 1848 when, by order of the Bey, it was pulled down 
and the skulls given Christian burial in the Roman Catholic 
cemetery. 

Naturally one of the first things that interested me at Djerba 
was the identity of the famous lotus that had caused such 
havoc among Ulysses’s sailors. Although it seems from a super- 
ficial reading of the story that one must regard the lotus as a 
plant of the imagination, I felt that perhaps the truth was not 
quite as simple as that. I have found (as readers of my book 
Mermaids and Mastodons may recall) that there are usually 
elements of solid scientific fact even in the most unlikely tales. 
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Later the Cairo libraries revealed that a surprising number of 
people were of the same opinion, and that the lotus had been 
identified with a rich assortment of plants ranging from peaches 
to “‘a kind of clover’. The most popular choice was Zizyphus 
lotus, a shrub found in southern Europe and North Africa. This, 
I learnt, has fruits about the size of sloes containing a mealy 
substance used for making bread and also (the significant point) 
an alcoholic drink. Now habitual frequenters of English public 
houses will tell you that there is no need to go as far as Djerba, 
nor to eat lotus, to feel at times a certain reluctance to go 
home. In fact the effects of alcohol, wherever obtained, may be 
fairly said to bear a remarkable resemblance to those produced 
on the herald and his two companions in the Odyssey. But if 
lotus is an alcoholic drink, is it necessarily that distilled from 
Kizyphus lotus? I would not say so, for there is a spirit that down 
to thirty years ago (when its manufacture for sale was forbidden) 
was traditionally made by the Jews of Djerba—namely, date 
whisky. This is still made on a “moonshine” basis and is 
extremely strong. I must therefore align myself with those who 
identify the lotus quite simply with the palm tree—the source 
not only of a delicious fruit but of a “divine nectareous juice” 
of the type traditionally associated with sailors’ expeditions 
ashore, whether in the time of Ulysses or of the modern Medi- 
terranean fleet. 

Although lotus, in its original form, was denied to us, we did 
make two further gastronomic experiments at Houmt Souk. The 
first of these was to sample marmouna, a Jewish cooked salad 
made from peppers, tomatoes, and garlic, served with sardines. 
The cloves of garlic are cooked whole, and taste delicious, 
although I personally prefer an uncooked salad of the same 
ingredients. Our other experiment was with Jtire, which are a 
kind of thick pancake, usually served with honey or figs. These 
are made while you wait at stalls in the bazaar. The dough is 
kneaded very thin and then dropped into a pan containing 
fat to the depth of about half an inch. The cook, who in our 
experiment was a rather dirty looking fellow perched on a 
high stool with his various brews arrayed on every side, whisks 
it out with a spatula after it has sizzled away merrily for about 
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two minutes. By this time it has been transformed into a crisp 
pancake, crusty on the outside, and extremely light in the 
middle. We managed to eat only about a quarter of the one 
we bought before the remainder was snatched away from us by 
a crowd of laughing urchins, who swarmed around us clamour- 
ing for titbits. 

The women of Djerba are noted for a distinctive hair- 
style, in which the hair is piled high on top of the head. The 
bazaar is full of tall conical hats, like the traditional witches’ 
hats, which are the only kind that will accommodate this 
coiffure. The women usually have one smart hat for going out, 
and another which they wear indoors while cooking and doing 
house-work. Although they are reputed to be especially attrac- 
tive, I felt they differed little from the women of the mainland 
who certainly, with a few notable exceptions, do not conform to 
an advanced standard of glamour. 

The men of Djerba follow a number of traditional pursuits, 
such as the making of the great pottery storage jars for which 
the island is famous. But many of them leave their homes at an 
early age and go into trade on the mainland. All the grocers 
in Tunisia traditionally come from Djerba, and it is amazing 
how often this can be confirmed by enquiry. Once they have 
built up a business they put in another Djeraban to manage it; 
and return to their homeland. A year or two later they go back 
to Tunisia and start again, continuing thus, spending alternate 
periods on the island and the mainland, until they have earned 
enough money to retire. Then they usually come back to 
Djerba and live in one of the mengels, farming a small-holding 
of dates, olives, or figs. All Djerabans are intensely proud of 
their island, which is far more the object of their patriotic 
loyalty than Tunisia itself, to which, of course, they belong. 

I have already mentioned the marabout tombs of Djerba, 
and as these are a characteristic feature of the whole of North 
Africa a further word must be said about them. One of the 
stranger aspects of the Moslem religion is that anyone who 
is either slightly demented, or else sufficiently intelligent to 
avoid the necessity of work, immediately becomes recognized 
as a Holy Man. Ogilby commented on this odd fact over two 
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hundred and fifty years ago. Writing of Tunis (although this is 
equally true of the whole coast) he says: 

Here are also a sort of Men that Laze up and down the Streets 
bare-headed, bare-footed, with Stones in their Hands, like Mad 
or Distracted Folks, whose careless Madness hath won’ such a 
reputation upon the folly of the Vulgar, that they not onely 
account them Saints, but allow them a settled Maintenance at 
the Publick Charge. 


The white tombs set up all over North Africa house the remains 
of these Holy Men and are objects of great veneration and 
even of local pilgrimages. If a Moslem peasant is sick, or 
requires some special dispensation from the deity, he will often 
spend the whole night outside a marabout tomb. Naturally in 
_cases of pneumonia this is likely to prove fatal, but in less 
severe afflictions the power of auto-suggestion, if not of Allah, 
is so great that the patient will often return home in the morn- 
ing completely cured. 

Our last afternoon in Djerba was spent in visiting the two 
Jewish communities at Hara Kebira (the Great Ghetto) and 
Hara Seghira (the Little Ghetto). Until the last few years these 
were the two most important segregated Jewish communities 
in North Africa, with a combined population of over 4,000; 
but since the creation of the state of Israel those who can afford 
the journey have left to return to their homeland. Hara Kebira 
remains almost exclusively Jewish, but at Hara Seghira there 
has been a great infiltration of Berbers and Arabs, so that the 
population is now very mixed. 

The date of the Jews’ arrival in Djerba is unknown. Most 
authorities put it at the period immediately following the de- 
struction of Jerusalem in the first century A.D., but Slouschz 
could find no certain evidence of their being there before the 
tenth century, from which epoch a Jewish funeral stone in- 
scribed with the familiar name of Cohen still survives. In the 
twelfth century Djerba was a place of asylum for Jewish refugees 
from Tripoli, and the Djerba Jews suffered greatly from the 
Spanish occupations of 1510 and 1540. Otherwise little is 
known of their history on the island except for the unreliable 
traditions still current in the two ghettoes. 
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Hara Kebira, which lies a mile or two from Houmt Souk, is 
still fairly well populated, although the houses of those who 
have gone to Israel are left empty and derelict, and add to the 
somewhat dirty and unkempt appearance of the village. We 
were met there by Samuel Cohen, the President of the com- 
munity, a short stubbly-faced Jew wearing a yellow shirt and 
light grey trousers, European style. In this he was unusual, for 
most of the Jews on Djerba continue to wear their traditional 
full pantaloons, reaching just below the knee and hemmed at 
the lower edge with a narrow black trimming like a garter. 
The women’s clothes were as brightly coloured as those of the 
Berbers, and often extremely beautiful. As recently as fifty 
years ago it was the fashion for Jewish women in North Africa 
to be extremely fat; in fact this must have been one of the 
few parts of the world where a woman’s sexual attractiveness 
was measured almost entirely by weight. Today, apparently, 
all this is changed, for the girls I saw in Hara Kebira were slim 
and graceful, with large eyes and finely chiselled features. ‘The 
men, I imagine, were much the same as they have always been, 
ranging from the small, swarthy, rather dirty-looking shop- 
keeper to the bearded patriarch with the aristocratic bearing 
one associates with Old Testament prophets. 

Cohen took us first to the synagogue, where in an open-air 
courtyard a young rabbi was teaching the scriptures to a group 
of wide-eyed school children. The synagogue itself was small 
——not more than thirty feet square—with a raised wooden dais 
in the centre from which the rabbi officiated. The walls were 
decorated with different coloured tiles, and benches lined them 
on every side. Beyond the dais were two doors which Cohen 
opened to reveal a recess like a safe containing a magnificent 
copy of the Old Testament. This was not in the form of a 
book, but was mounted on rollers, and was beautifully hand- 
written in Hebrew. 

A short way from the synagogue we found the market in full 
swing. I expressed surprise at this, for it was late in the after- 
noon, but Cohen explained that the town woke up in the 
evening, being otherwise almost deserted. Everything was 
indescribably filthy. Flies swarmed over piles of stinking fish and 
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trays of foetid little apples, while customers fingered grapes, 
pomegranates, and dried-up slices of melon with grimy fingers. 
One has only to see a scene such as this to know why the task of 
educating these people to any sense of elementary hygiene 
must often seem impossible. 

After leaving the market we looked quickly into some Jewish 
houses, which I noticed were liberally provided with represen- 
tations of the Hand of Fatima, the fish symbol, and pairs of 
gazelle horns which are here likewise regarded as a protection 
from the evil eye. Then, although it was already late, Cohen 
kindly suggested that his assistant, Ourghani Madaar, should 
accompany us to Hara Seghira for a quick visit to its famous 
synagogue. ‘This proved to be well worth the journey, for it 
was considerably larger and more impressive than the one we 
had already seen, and contained some even finer examples of 
Hebrew manuscripts. It stands on the left of a narrow street, 
and as we went in, sparrows were quarrelling in the roof and a 
number of old Jews looked at us suspiciously. One of them 
obviously complained to our guide because Christians were 
being admitted, for he shouted at us and brandished his arms 
angrily; but he was quickly pacified, and when we left actually 
deigned to give us a smile. 

The inner sanctum here was almost as large as the whole 
synagogue at Hara Kebira, and before entering it we had to 
take off our shoes. The central dais, which was much larger than 
a Christian pulpit, was made of hand-carved wood of a work- 
manship that would have done credit to Grinling Gibbons. 
A large desk for the rabbi was equipped with a copy of the 
Old Testament mounted on rollers, and beside it was the solid 
silver dagger with which he followed the text. (Formerly the 
dagger had a diamond at its point, but this was stolen during 
the war.) The other manuscripts, which were likewise mounted 
on rollers, were kept in a storeroom, each protected by a cylin- 
drical container; these containers were also made of solid 
silver. The walls of the sanctum were tiled and covered with 
ex-votos and memorials to dead Jews. Faded velvet curtains in 
red and brown, and a black drapery covered with tinsel roses, 
added to the sombrely impressive scene, while the air was filled 
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with the smell of incense burning in large glass tumblers sus- 
pended in silver holders from the walls and pulpit rails. 
Ourghani Madaar told us that in May each year this syn- 
agogue is the centre of a great pilgrimage, for it is the most 
holy Jewish place in Tunisia. The pilgrims live opposite in 
a rest-house, and before leaving we walked over to inspect it. 
The building was on two floors round a colonnaded courtyard; 
a second colonnade ran round the courtyard at first-floor level, 
and from this point of vantage a dog barked at us incessantly. 
We saw the depressing little cells where the pilgrims slept, and 
also the bar, like a Victorian public house, where they were 
served, if not with lotus, at least with some alcoholic comfort 
after their long journey. It was all rather cheerless, and I found 
myself reflecting on the strange impulse that draws thousands 
of Jews each year to Hara Seghira, and thousands of Moslems 
each year to Mecca, and then causes them to blow each other’s 
brains out over an invisible frontier in the deserts of Sinai. 
Next day we left Djerba on our return journey to Gabés, 
passing this time by the ferry at Adjim. This crossing is scarcely 
to be recommended for nervous passengers, for the ferry con- 
sists of a very old and tired steamer, so small that it takes only 
two cars, and so narrow that the cars are placed on boards 
across the beam, with the bumpers and part of the wheels 
projecting on either side over the water. As this suggests, 
no crossing of the ferry is entirely without drama, and as bad 
luck would have it we had on this occasion chosen a rough 
day. With praiseworthy nonchalance our chauffeur, Gambino, 
manceuvred his enormous limousine onto the narrow platform 
provided for him, and retired to the foredeck for a cigarette. 
A few minutes later the ferry’s full load was completed by the 
addition of a party of Jews, and an Arab with a singularly 
truculent camel. Thus laden the ferry was launched forth onto 
the face of the waters. For a time all went well, and Mary and 
I, who were seated inside the car to avoid the camel, began to 
feel easier in our minds. But half-way across the ferry began to 
roll. The car rocked on its springs, and seemed to be in imminent 
danger of breaking its moorings and rolling into the sea. Mary 
and I quickly alighted in preparation for such a catastrophe and 
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thus relieved of our weight, the car began to rock even more 
violently than before. As we approached the further shore the 
sea became rougher still, and even Gambino began to show 
traces of alarm; but the Arab crew rushed to put stones under 
the tyres, and eventually we entered the less troubled waters in 
the lee of the mainland without further incident. 

Later that evening at Gabés I told Bill Cole about our 
experience. “You were lucky,” he said. “Usually when it gets 
rough they tip the cars into the sea. They feel it can’t be helped; 
it is the will of Allah.” After a month in North Africa I felt 
I was beginning to understand the Arab character; I had also 
learnt at last why to insure a very small ten-horse-power car 
in Tunisia costs £75 a year. 


~ 
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From Gabés to Tripoli 


Ee left Gabés for the Libyan frontier with Bill Cole 

\ \ / at 8.30 a.m. on August 2nd. I remember the time and 
date so well, even without consulting my diary, be- 

cause this was one of those sentimental partings that every 
traveller experiences from time to time. Certain places, and 
not necessarily the finest or most attractive, have a personality 
that refuses to be ignored. They are like people seen for a few 
moments in the rush of travel or in other situations where closer 
contact is impossible, leaving behind them a memory, and a 
vague regret that one could not know them better. I felt such 
emotions on leaving Imphal during the war, and in a tiny little 
fishing village called Kaytes on the south-east coast of India, 
where I spent a single night in 1944. Gabés was another such 
town. In the few days we were there its atmosphere had grown 
on me, and as we drove out into the desert I looked back at its 
palm-trees and its undistinguished little houses quite over- 
whelmed by the feeling that I should probably never see them 
again. With so much of the world to explore in a short lifetime, 
it is seldom that the traveller can afford the luxury of a return. 
Ahead of us the long, undeviating ribbon of the desert road 
stretched out towards Tripoli. We passed for the second time 
through Medenine and then, instead of going straight on to 
Zarzis, forked right for Ben Gardane and the frontier. The 
road here leads through some of the most desolate country in 
North Africa, equalled only by the Syrtic desert and some of the 
long, barren stretches between Tobruk and Alexandria. It is the 
route traversed by the German traveller Heinrich Barth, who 
landed at Zarzis on January 14th, 1849, at the beginning of 
his historic journey to Kano and Timbuctoo; and more recently 
it was the scene of Rommel’s last desperate counter-attack 
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against the Eighth Army before he retired a sick and disap- 
pointed man to Europe. Here the Sahara reaches right down 
to the sea, and although this is not the region of the great 
drifting dunes, there is a primeval quality about this wilder- 
ness which is most disturbing to the emotions. In the words 
of Professor Gautier: “It is impossible to put into words the 
grandiose and overwhelming impression of absolute emptiness 
through which one must pass for days and days on the march.” 

Nevertheless there are a few scattered desert plants which 
fight a constant battle for survival with this unrelenting environ- 
ment. They are usually only a few inches high, and quite leafless, 
for no plant with leaves could exist in such extreme aridity; they 
store their chlorophyll in fleshy branches, and their roots some- 
times extend downwards for as much as twenty feet to reach 
the water table. Gautier describes how an Arab will often stop 
in the middle of a desert tract to make a fire for brewing his tea. 
Fuel seems to be non-existent, but he has spotted one of these 
plants, perhaps with only an inch or two projecting above the 
ground; he knows that below there are yards of roots which 
will give him the materials he needs. 

These long-rooted plants grow in complete isolation, but in 
some regions, where conditions are less severe, there may bea 
more general covering of vegetation. Low prickly plants a foot 
or so high are scattered at distances from each other of about 
fifty yards, their roots occupying the whole of the intervening 
ground. These areas of sparse vegetation are nevertheless the 
richest grazing grounds of the desert nomads. Again, there is an 
ephemeral vegetation known to the Arabs as asheb which only 
appears after the rare showers of rain. Many of the plants of the 
asheb belong to the mustard family and a common species is 
Savignya longistyla, which the Arabs call gulglan. The asheb plants 
are remarkable for their ability to remain for long periods in a 
state of suspended animation. The seeds sometimes lie dormant 
for as long as ten years; then, when rain falls, they germinate 
and quickly push out their purple flowers to form new seeds. 
A feast day is provided for the camels and then the plants as 
quickly disappear. But their seeds remain alive, returning to 
their dormant condition until the next shower, when they are 
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permitted to enjoy another brief spell of emergent life. There 
could surely be no more remarkable or moving demonstration of 
the immense vitality of nature. 

While on the subject of desert vegetation a word must be 
said about the date-palm (Phenix dactylifera), the characteristic 
tree of the oases. Apart from its great beauty, the date-palm 
is particularly interesting in that the trees are unisexual. This 
was known to Pliny and other classical writers, but the facts 
are perhaps most succinctly stated by the sixteenth-century Arab 
traveller Hassan Ibn Mohammed el Wazzan el Fasi, better 
known as Leo Africanus. In Pory’s translation of Leo’s History 
and Description of Africa (1600), we read: 


Of date-trees some are male and some are female: the male 
bring foorth flowers onely, and the female fruit: but the flowers 
of the female will not open, unlesse the boughes and flowers of 
the male be joined unto them; And if they be not joined, the 
dates will prove starke naught and containe great stones. 


The unisexual character of the palm-tree has naturally led 
several writers to suspect the existence of botanical love affairs. 
For example, in an admirable work entitled, rather forbid- 
dingly, Proceedings of the Expedition to explore the Northern Coast of 
Africa from Tripoli eastward in MDCCCXI, and MDCCCXII, the 
joint authors, Captain F, W. Beechey R.N., F.R.S. and H. W. 
Beechey Esq., F.S.A., are obviously delighted with the possi- 
bility of true love among the date-palms. They quote a Persian 
anecdote “from which it will clearly appear that an unrequited 
and secret attachment to a neighbouring date-tree had newly 
caused the death of a too susceptible female palm!’ The 
anecdote, which originated with an inhabitant of the Yemen, 
reads as follows: 


I was possessor of a garden in which was a palm-tree, which had 
every year produced me abundance of fruit; but two seasons 
having passed away, without its affording any, I sent for a person 
well acquainted with the culture of palms, to discover for me the 
reason of this failure. “An unhappy attachment”, observed the 
man, after a moment’s inspection, “is the sole cause why this 
palm-tree produces no fruit!” He then climbed up the trunk, and, 
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looking round on all sides, discovered a male palm at no great 
distance, which he recognised as the object of my unlucky tree’s 
affection; and advised me to procure some of the powder from its 
blossoms, and to scatter it over her branches. This I did, and the 
consequence was, that my date-tree, whom unrequited love had 
kept barren, now bore me a most abundant harvest! 


The artificial introduction of pollen to the female tree is 
commonly practised in North Africa, the male flower being cut 
off just before the stamens ripen, and suspended among those 
of the female. The uncertainties of fertilization by wind or 
insects are thereby avoided. But apart from these romantic 
aspects of the date-palm’s natural history, the tree also pos- 
sesses an exceptional number of practical uses. First, the dates 
themselves are a valuable staple food, and when dried and 
packed into a cake form the main provisions of the Sahara 
caravans. A sweet juice known as date honey can be extracted 
from the fruit, and from this, date wine is made by fermenta- 
tion. The date also produces a kind of vinegar, and the wine, 
when distilled, makes the alcoholic spirit which I have sug- 
gested may be identified with lotus. The sap of the tree produces 
a different drink which can also be fermented and distilled, and 
the buds and undeveloped panicles of the flowers are eaten as 
palm cabbage. Even the date stones are useful, being roasted as 
a substitute for coffee, ground and pressed for oil, and leaving 
a residue that can be fed to cattle. The leaf stalks provide the 
materials for baskets, walking-sticks, and fans, and the leaves 
themselves are made into bags and mats. Finally date-palm 
fibre can be used for making rope, and the wood of the trunk 
is used in the construction of buildings and the making of 
furniture. 

But this dissertation on the date-palm has distracted me from 
the story of our journey. We drove for about 33 hours through 
the barren landscape I have already described until we arrived 
at the frontier post at Ben Gardane. This little Arab village, 
enclosed by the desert on every side, is a hell of sun, sand, and 
flies, ranking with Zuara, its neighbour across the frontier, as 
one of the hottest places in the world. Higher temperatures 
have been recorded in the Persian Gulf and inland from Tripoli, 
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but for sheer sustained discomfort month after month and year 
after year Ben Gardane and Zuara can have no rivals. 

This day, as usual when we travelled with Bill, the sun seemed 
determined to roast us all to death. In the porch of the Gustoms 
House the thermometer was reading 118° F., and there was not 
a single patch of shade where we could stand the car. Fortun- 
ately, owing to Bill’s foresight, we had arrived there at three 
minutes to twelve, when the French customs officers retire to 
their canteen for lunch. For reasons we felt could not be entirely 
unconnected with this fact our passports were stamped at once 
and we drove without any formal questioning or search into 
- the desert no-man’s-land between Ben Gardane and the Libyan 
frontier. This was the most uncomfortable stretch of road on the 
whole of our journey. An oven-hot ghibli was blowing off the 
desert, which was so scorching that we had to put on overcoats 
and close the windows of the car. This may sound astonishing, 
but it is nevertheless true. After a certain temperature the 
insulation provided by closed windows and extra clothing is 
actually more cooling than exposing oneself semi-naked to the 
air. This fact is common knowledge to the desert Arabs, whose 
thick woollen robes, or baracans, are perfectly designed to give 
them maximum protection from the heat. 

The coast road in this region is remarkably good, its surface 
being metalled and unbroken by pot-holes. The only danger 
is that of running at speed into a drift of wind-blown sand, 
which causes the car to skid violently and sometimes to leave 
the road. When the ghibli is blowing, whisps and eddies of 
sand can be seen streaming across the tarmac, and gangs of 
men are regularly employed maintaining a passage through the 
drifts. At Zuara itself the encroachment of the desert is even 
worse, several houses being buried to first-floor level by the 
advancing dunes. It is also extremely odd to see palm-trees 
almost totally concealed by the drifts, their heads just project- 
ing above the level of the ground like human beings sinking in 
a quicksand. 

At Zuara we had our first encounter with the Libyans, a 
most charming and friendly people who were here represented 
by two customs officers sound asleep on the floor of their office. 
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Coughing and shuffling of feet being of little avail, I eventually 

-Shook one of them by the shoulder. With remarkably good grace, 
I thought, he aroused himself from his siesta, yawning and 
smiling in a most amiable fashion, and stamped our passports. 
He then signalled for us to pass through the barrier and went 
straightway back to his slumbers. One more police post awaited 
us a few miles up the road, after which we felt at last that we 
were well and truly on Libyan soil. 

A glance at any good physical atlas will make it readily 
apparent that Libya is a geographical absurdity. Of its area 
of 679,183 square miles by far the greater part consists of the 
Saharan sands, while it is separated from its neighbours to 
south, east, and west by arbitrary frontiers unmarked by 
natural barriers of any kind. Its two main centres of population, 
round Tripoli in the west and on the Djebel el Akhdar in the 
east, are over 600 miles apart. In the south the vast desert 
province of the Fezzan contains only a sparse and unco-ordin- 
ated population of nomadic tribes. Thus conceived in defiance 
of the facts of geography, its people living in isolated com- 
munities separated by vast distances, it is not surprising that the 
most remarkable thing about the United Kingdom of Libya is 
its disunification. 

Yet despite such obstacles to national unity, and the constant 
dissensions and intrigues that mar its political life, Libya has 
the atmosphere of a progressive and essentially happy land. 
To the traveller in North Africa it is a refreshing interlude 
between the squalid racial hatreds of Tunisia and the fanatical 
nationalism of modern Egypt. The smile of the customs officer 
at Zuara, so rudely awakened from his slumbers, was to follow 
us across the whole of Libya; and in our memories it became a 
symbol of the kindness and courtesy we everywhere received 
from these most friendly people. 

After leaving Zuara on January 17th, 1849, Barth wrote: 


We had now behind us the most dreary part of our route, 
having entered a district which in ancient times numbered large 
and wealthy cities, among which Sabratha stands foremost, and 
which even in the present miserable state-of the country is dotted 
with pleasant little date-groves, interrupted by fine pasture-grounds. 
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This is still true, the “present miserable state of the country” 
being now, however, a direct outcome of the last war. About 
fifteen miles beyond Zuara the desert gives place to palm-trees 
and olive groves, and the road is shaded by splendid avenues of 
eucalyptus. It is impossible to exaggerate the beautiful effect of 
this wealth of green after so many miles of desolate sand. ‘The 
plantations are the work of the former Italian colonists who 
were settled by Mussolini along the whole of this coast on 
small-holdings. They made tremendous efforts, sinking wells 
to tap the abundant supply of underground water, and planting 
new vegetation to hold the desert in check, and eventually to 
reclaim large areas of it for cultivation. Today, unfortunately, 
derelict wind-pumps and newly advancing dunes bear witness 
to the ravages of the North African campaign, but the Libyans 
are making some progress in restoring the pumps to active use 
and otherwise consolidating the gains made by the Italians 
before the war. . 

The ruins of Sabratha, the “large and wealthy” Roman city 
mentioned by Barth, still stand on the sea coast about forty miles 
west of Tripoli. Barth did not visit them himself owing to the 
tiredness of his horses, and after a scorching drive from Gabés 
I was half-inclined to wish that we could have had some similar 
excuse. But I knew that my conscience would never let me rest 
if I missed such an opportunity, and about 4 p.m. we turned 
left off the road down an avenue of cypresses towards the site. 

Sabratha was one of the “‘three cities” from which the name 
Tripolitania was derived, the others being Oca (where Tripoli 
itself now stands) and Leptis Magna, about a hundred miles 
to the east. All these cities were once Phoenician trading stations, 
but large-scale settlement at Sabratha did not begin until the 
coast came under Carthaginian domination in the fifth century 
z.c. The cities were valued by Carthage not only for the agri- 
cultural wealth of their immediate hinterland, but also pre- 
sumably for the gold, ivory and slaves that reached them 
by the great caravan route from Lake Chad. After the fall of 
Carthage the three cities were incorporated first in the Berber 
kingdom of Numidia and then, as already explained (see page 
28) in the Roman Empire itself. But they were slow to give 
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up their ancient institutions, and the Phcenician language and 
religion persisted for many years under Roman rule. 

The site of Sabratha, with its magnificent theatre and ruined 
temples set against the blue of the Mediterranean, is one of the 
finest I have seen. Fortunately the sun was already fairly low 
in the sky when we arrived, and a soft light and the long shadows 
of arches and columns added to the beauty of the scene. No 
other visitors were present, and we could wander at will among 
the ruins, absorbing the spirit of the place and watching the 
lizards running across the hot stones. We were also mercifully 
spared the attentions of postcard and pea-nut sellers, shoe- 
shine boys, persistent custodians, would-be guides, and the 
multitude of other unwanted hangers-on who plague the visitor 
at many Tunisian sites. 

The Italians, who excavated Sabratha, have done a magni- 
ficent job. The approaches to the site are laid out with beautiful 
gardens and groves of cypresses, while the white stone museum, 
built to house the famous mosaics, harmonizes excellently with 
the landscape. On the site itself an elaborate programme of 
restoration has been skilfully carried out, and every assistance 
is given to the imagination in picturing the former aspect of 
the city. I am glad to say that this work is continuing in good 
hands, for the Department of Antiquities in Tripolitania re- 
mains largely under Italian control. 

By far the most impressive monument at Sabratha is the 
Roman theatre, which has been extensively restored so that 
it must closely resemble the original structure. The back wall 
of the stage is probably better preserved than that of any other 
Roman theatre, while the auditorium, which held about 5,000 
people, is complete except for the top row of arches and pilasters, 
Along the front of the stage we admired a number of marble 
reliefs in an excellent state of preservation depicting various 
mythological and theatrical scenes. Then we walked through 
the two rectangular “green rooms” which lie on either side 
of the stage, imagining the arguments, the temperaments and 
the little theatrical jealousies, that must surely have taken place 
in the Roman theatre just as they do in the theatre of today. 
Behind the stage the land slopes directly down to the sea, and 
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here there is a garden surrounded by a portico of Corinthian 
columns, a most peaceful and agreeable spot where both 
actors and spectators must have strolled during the intervals of 
the performance. 

Westward from the theatre lie the streets and temples of the 
town itself. In one of these streets was born Flavia Domitilla, the 
wife of Vespasian, the powerful, bawdy soldier-Emperor of 
Rome. And here, still standing today in a splendid situation at 
the edge of the sea, are the ruins of the Justinian Basilica, from 
which came the great mosaic which now occupies nearly the 
whole floor of the museum. 

The buildings of Sabratha are mainly constructed of soft 
sandstone obtained from the quarries at the south-east corner 
of the theatre. To protect this from the erosive influences of 
sea breezes and the salt-laden ghibli it was usually covered with 
a hard stucco of white lime, and occasionally with marble 
panels. But Sabratha was apparently a less wealthy city than 
Leptis Magna, for marble is used sparingly, and always with 
an eye to the best effect. For instance the Antonine Temple has 
marble decorations only at the front, suggesting that funds 
were insufficient to carry it round the sides and back. Also, 
when a rich citizen of Sabratha wished to impress his townsmen 
with an ostentatious gift, marble was probably the material 
chosen. This is confirmed by an inscription commemorating 
one Caius Flavius Pudens who gave twelve marble-panelled 
fountains to the city in the second century A.D. 

The Museum consists of a single enormous hall paved and 
lined with mosaics, and a number of smaller rooms devoted to 
statuary. Inside it is deliciously cool, and swallows flit about the 
roof with a velvety-soft flight like that of bats at twilight. The 
exhibits are superbly displayed, and their numbers are not so 
great as to produce esthetic indigestion. The masterpiece is the 
huge mosaic pavement of the Justinian Basilica, mentioned 
above, and a special gallery has been built so that this can 
be viewed in its entirety from a suitable point of vantage. It 
depicts an acanthus calyx from which two intertwining vines 
writhe upwards, their lateral branches laden with bunches of 
grapes. Birds feeding in the vine symbolize the souls of the saved 
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luxuriating in Paradise. Other more specific symbols include a 
bird in a cage, presumably representing the soul imprisoned in 
the body, a phoenix representing the resurrection, and a noble 
peacock of doubtful significance, but possibly symbolic of the 
soul triumphant in heaven. 

After leaving Sabratha the appearance of the landscape be- 
came progressively more fertile. The tall shapes of cypresses, 
classical in their simplicity of line and colour, induced nostalgic 
memories of Provence. Ground nuts provided patches of un- 
believable green. To the left the great salt flats of Sorman re- 
flected the pink light of the dying sun; and everywhere the 
palm-trees crowded more closely on one another in thick 
plantations, and the towering forms of ancient eucalyptus 
trees dominated the land. 

At intervals there were villages where the road was filled with 
masses of animals and people. At one point we passed a wedding 
procession, the bride demurely veiled and perched on the hump 
of a snow-white camel. Behind, among a troop of relatives, was 
a donkey carrying her dowry—a huge box of clothes and linen 
sufficient to last her a lifetime. Musicians brandishing strange 
instruments and making stranger sounds danced ahead of her, 
while camels bubbled angrily and frightened mules kicked and 
plunged among the crowd. 

The profusion of camels in this region, especially at Sorman 
where they can always be seen grazing in large numbers, 
caused me to reflect anew on the lot of these much maligned 
animals. Although most of the natives depend entirely on the 
camel for their livelihood no one seems to have a good word for 
it. Supercilious, obstinate, bad-tempered brutes is the usual 
verdict, and the camel’s portion is to be perpetually cursed and 
belaboured with sticks. I can personally find no excuse for this 
attitude. The camel is endearing by its shape alone (especially 
the ridiculous hind legs that look as though they had been put 
on with paper fasteners); its superciliousness comes only from 
a consciousness of its evident superiority to man in being able 
to do without water for three weeks; and bad temper is, I 
feel, a justifiable trait in any animal doomed to live alll its life 
in a desert and subsist largely on prickly pear. 
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Just before leaving England I had been interested to read in 
Discovery of some experiments made on camels at the oasis of 
Beni Abbes by Dr. and Mrs. Knut Schmidt-Nielsen. They had 
discovered, for instance, that camels hardly perspire at all, even 
at very high temperatures. Instead, they are able to stand an 
increase in their normal body heat of as much as 11° F.— 
enough to put a man into a raging fever. This is one of the 
main reasons why they can do without water for so long. One 
camel used in the experiments was kept tethered in the sun at 
100° F. for seventeen days and given hay and dates but nothing 
to drink. At the end of the period it was still in excellent 
~ condition, but when allowed water took in twenty gallons at 
a single session; another camel took in thirty gallons in ten 
minutes. It used to be thought that camels kept their water 
supplies in a special compartment of the stomach, or even in 
the hump; but the hump consists only of fat, and Dr. Schmidt- 
Nielsen could find no trace of special storage arrangements in 
the stomach. Thus the problem of where the camel stores its 
water is still unsolved, and further justification is provided for 
its superior expression. 

One surprising fact about the camel is that it is not indigenous 
to North Africa at all. It is an Asiatic animal and does not 
appear to have been introduced into the Nile Valley until about 
300 B.c. Even then, it seems, camels did not find their way 
westward beyond the confines of Egypt until 46 B.c. when 
Cesar captured twenty-two of them from Juba at Thapsus. 
There is no mention of the animal in the description given by 
Herodotus of the fauna of Libya; and, as E. W. Bovill points out 
(Caravans of the Old Sahara, 1933), Marius would certainly not 
have used horses in his campaign against Jugurtha just before 
100 B.c. if camels had been available. Thus the camel did not 
become firmly established in North Africa until the Christian 
era and, according to Julian Huxley (From an Antique Land, 
1954), was not abundant there until the fourth century A.D. 
The reasons why such a useful desert animal was not exploited 
earlier or more quickly are unknown. Huxley suggests it may 
have been because the ancient Egyptians, living in their fertile 
domain, had no urgent need of camel transport, and because 
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the Nile Valley acted as a curtain, shutting out the camel from 
the west. But there was no physical reason why camels should 
not have crossed the Nile Valley, and they would then surely 
have provided an invaluable link with the western oases? Once 
imported there it is reasonable to suppose that they would have 
spread into Cyrenaica and beyond. But the fact remains that 
for many centuries they did not, and Huxley’s explanation, 
unsatisfactory as he himself admits it to be, must be accepted 
until a better one is offered. 

It was getting late when we drove into the outskirts of Tripoli, 
but it was still light enough for us to gather our first impressions 
of the town. My main recollection of that moment is of infinite 
relief at having completed our long drive, and of an absolute 
obsession with obtaining a glass of orangeade (in such extrem- 
ities beer is not sufficiently quenching to the thirst.) I remember 
stopping in a wide, clean boulevard and going into a café. 
The orangeade was ready and iced, and I drank it at a draft. 
I felt exhausted and unshaven, and my shirt was sticking to me. 
Mary was caked with sand and dirt, and even the usually 
imperturbable Bill was constrained to admit that the day had 
been “a bit warm’’, 

Outside the sun was setting, and gharries drawn by gaily 
caparisoned horses trotted along the boulevard with a musical 
tinkling of bells. On the sea-front a cool breeze moved the 
fronds of the palm-trees, and the pink and red flowers of the 
oleanders glowed in the gathering dusk. We installed ourselves 
in a hotel with a view of the harbour—the harbour which 
Ogilby described three hundred years ago as “very pleasant 
and beneficial, and of capacity enough to contain many ships’’. 
Then we went out to dinner at an Italian restaurant. The food 
was bad and they tried to swindle us on the bill; but I did not 
care. We had arrived at our destination; tomorrow a new 
country and new impressions awaited us; and we would walk 
home that night down an avenue of oleanders, and be lulled 
to sleep for the first time by the sound of waves on a Tripoli- 
tanian shore. 
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the sea it looks like a fairy city,—but a nearer view 
reveals the filth and squalor of its streets.” In this he 
was confirming the views of the Beecheys and other early 
travellers who found that the distant prospect of Tripoli was 
by far the best. But today this verdict must be changed, for I do 
not think it is an exaggeration to say that Tripoli has become 
the cleanest and most attractive town on the whole North 
African coast. And whether one likes it or not, this great change 
in the condition of modern Tripoli has been entirely the result 
of the Italian occupation. 

The Italians came to Tripoli in rg11 after the Italo-Turkish 
war, but it was not until Mussolini’s time that the city began 
to be radically transformed. Mussolini intended it to be a 
centre for two million Italian farmers settled in the surrounding 
countryside, and hence enormous efforts were made to clean 
up the disease-ridden, fly-infested Arab town and turn Tripoli 
into a modern city. The native quarter was paved, restored, 
and generally disinfected, while fine arcaded boulevards were 
driven to west and east to form the main arteries of the modern 
town. Unfortunately the war interrupted the process before it 
was complete so that Tripoli today is in some ways a city that 
might have been. But enough of Mussolini’s scheme was realized 
to give it a beauty and dignity that is lacking in any other 
town we passed through on our route. 

Before describing Tripoli in more detail a word must be said’ 
about the present form of government in Libya. This is net 
because I regard myself as competent to discuss politics, which 
I had every intention of keeping out of this book altogether, 
but because in the Middle East it is impossible to avoid them. 
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There is no local scientific or cultural activity on any scale, and 
therefore politics form the main topic of conversation. This 
is especially true in Libya, the most backward of the North 
African countries, where political and social programmes are of 
immense concern to every educated man. 

Libya consists of three Provinces—Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, 
and the Fezzan. Of these, Tripolitania is by far the smallest, 
but its population of 712,000 is double that of the other two 
Provinces put together. At the end of the war the administra- 
tion of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica was placed in the hands of 
the British, while the French were given responsibility for 
the Fezzan. Eventually, on December 24th, 1951, the United 
Nations granted Libya full independence, and a Federal 
Government was formed to co-ordinate the activities of three 
Provincial administrations. Thus the United Kingdom of Libya 
came into being. 

The geographical factors weighing against a genuinely united 
Libya were mentioned in the last chapter, but the political his- 
tory of the three Provinces is, if anything, an even more dis- 
ruptive influence. The Fezzan with a population of only 41,000 
illiterate nomads can be largely discounted, but there is intense 
rivalry between the inhabitants of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica. 
The Tripolitanians feel that because of their greater numbers 
they should play the leading role in governing the country. 
But the Cyrenaicans refuse to accept this, saying that the 
Tripolitanians were guilty of collaborating with the Italians 
during the war, while they were loyal to the British. They also 
maintain that because their Emir, El Sayed Mohammed Idris 
el Mahdi el Senussi, was elected Libya’s first king as Idris I, 
they have a still stronger right to the dominant position. 

This state of affairs is conducive neither to unity nor peace. 
Libya is, in fact, a kind of desert Ruritania in which every- 
one is plotting and counter-plotting against everybody else. 
Rumours of the latest palace intrigue spread like wild fire from 
café to café, while in every office the local gossips retail sensa- 
tional reports of the misdemeanours of ministers or the fall from 
grace of princes of the royal blood. On rare occasions genuine 
cause for excitement is provided by an assassination, as when 
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in 1954 the King’s friend and adviser Ibrahim el Shelhi was 
shot by a nephew of the Queen. The penalties for such crimes 
in Libya are likely to be both savage and dramatic. Thus in the 
case in question, I was told, the body of the executed assassin 
was put on show on the pavement at the exact spot where Shelhi 
had been killed. It remained there for twenty minutes guarded 
by police as a ghastly object lesson to a wondering crowd of 
spectators. Thus in this newest of the world’s kingdoms one can 
rediscover the customs of the Middle Ages within a few hours’ 
sailing time of modern Italy. 

Other less gruesome aspects of this North African Ruritania 
are discovered when one visits Government officials. All con- 
tacts are here made at the very highest level, mainly because 
few people below the rank of Minister are able to read or write. 
Thus on my first morning in Tripoli, wishing to make contact 
with a few leading members of the Libyan community, I was 
directed by the British Embassy not to some lesser official in a 
department of information but to the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. He received me at once with the 
greatest kindness, and handed me over to the Director of 
Political Services. This most friendly and courteous official 
forthwith listed the names of the people he thought I should 
visit—the Nazir of Education, the Chief of Police, the Lord 
Mayor and, of course, the Prime Minister. “The King might 
be a bit difficult,” he added, “‘but just give the Palace a ring 
and see what you can fix up.” 

The King, as he suspected, was not available, for he was in 
mourning for the Crown Prince; but everyone else in Tripoli 
was most happy to be visited, and I spent the next week drink- 
ing endless cups of coffee in a variety of Ministerial offices all 
over the town. My visit to the Prime Minister, Mustapha Ben 
Halim, was particularly interesting, and typical of the friendly 
informality of all these visits. Mary was to accompany me, and 
as we could not get through to the Federal Government offices 
on the telephone (the Libyans having not yet quite mastered 
this new-fangled modern invention), we decided to call there 
without an appointment. We found that the Federal Govern- 
ment occupied an imposing building overlooking the sea, 
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guarded by two cheerful sentries who, far from challenging us, 
smiled in a friendly way and gave us a military salute. The en- 
trance hall was deserted, so we strolled down a corridor until I 
saw an open door marked Minister of Finance; the Minister 
was seated behind his desk. “‘You’ll find the Prime Minister 
upstairs,” he said in reply to my enquiry, making a vague 
gesture and smiling affably. After more searching on the first 
floor we came across a door marked PRIVATE SECRETARY TO THE 
PRIME MINISTER and walked inside. Still no one had asked us 
our business and, for all anyone knew, my brief-case might 
have contained a bomb. 

We introduced ourselves to the Private Secretary, a smartly 
dressed young man named Jileil Fareg. “Oh, yes, I’ve heard 
about you,” he said. “It’s hot this morning. You must have an 
orangeade.” Bowing to the inevitable, we settled down to wait 
for the twenty or thirty minutes that it takes to produce any 
kind of drink in a Government office in the East. Meanwhile 
Fareg told us we could see the Prime Minister at the end of 
his morning schedule of appointments. To save our waiting it 
would probably be best to go away for two hours and return at 
one o’clock. This we did and found ourselves now only second 
in the queue, behind the Minister of Defence. At length we 
were shown in. 

Mustapha Ben Halim had previously been described to me as 
thirty-five, Faroukish and “made in Egypt”. This description 
fitted him excellently, for in spite of his youth he was exception- 
ally fat, and so exactly like one’s preconceived idea of an 
Egyptian pasha as to be almost a caricature. He also had a 
most impressive way of receiving his guests. When we first 
entered his truly enormous office he was not immediately dis- 
cernible, but could then be seen stationed at the very far end of 
it leaning with one arm on his desk. As soon as the door closed 
behind us he left this position as if released by a spring and 
advanced towards us with measured tread and outstretched 
hand. He then motioned us to easy chairs, seated himself on a 
sofa, and rang the bell for drinks. I remember wondering 
during the interview how the first part of this effect had been 
achieved, for I had noticed while waiting in the ante-room that 
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the Prime Minister always accompanied his visitors to the door 
when he showed them out, thus placing himself out of position 
for the next performance. I can only conclude that as each 
visitor left he must have hurried back to the starting line, 
previously instructing his secretary to allow time for this 
manceuvre before ushering the next person in. 

The first part of the interview was devoted mainly to motor- 
cars, on which the Prime Minister was evidently an authority 
(he was formerly an engineer). We then discussed various 
aspects of Libya’s future, and Ben Halim showed himself, at 
least in his words, to be a man of considerable energy. He 
listened to our questions with courteous attention and replied 
with enthusiasm and the greatest intelligence. His home was 
in Derna, he told us, and the natives of that town were well 
known for their independence of thought. He wanted to use 
all the British and American aid he could get to push ahead 
with Libya’s vast development programmes. At present 
ninety per cent of Libyans were illiterate, and there was only 
room for very few children in the schools; medical services were 
inadequate; there were no centres of higher education and a 
great shortage of trained personnel; women played no part in 
public life, still living in medieval seclusion behind. their veils; 
and many of the country’s agricultural problems, caused by an 
unreliable rainfall, had still to be solved. In addition there were 
grave economic difficulties which were only being kept at bay 
through the help of the western powers and the United Nations. 

While the Prime Minister spoke I was observing details of 
his personal appearance. He was truly a mountain of a man, 
the flesh hanging in firm folds from his bland, moon-like face. 
He wore a blue-grey suit, and his tie, which was very much 
askew at the collar, was knotted so that one end was over a foot 
longer than the other. His black, curly hair receded somewhat 
from his forehead, and he had shrewdly humorous brown eyes. 
Each time he came to an important point in his disquisition 
he waved a small, podgy hand in the air for emphasis; his fingers 
were short and soft-skinned like a child’s. There was something 
very likeable about this exceptionally young Prime Minister, 
who seemed so totally undismayed by the vast problems lying 
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ahead of his country. Some people in Libya say he is an 
opportunist, but then by western standards nearly everyone in 
the East falls into that category. He certainly gets things done, 
and he had a friendliness and sincerity that one felt were not 
entirely based on the superficialities of diplomacy. 

Later during our stay in Tripoli we were to talk to some of 
the foreign advisers who were helping Libya with her pressing 
problems, but in the meantime I could no longer restrain my 
eagerness to explore the town itself. Unlike Sabratha and Leptis 
Magna, which were abandoned after the Arab invasions, 
Tripoli (which is the ancient Oca) has been continuously 
occupied. As a result its ancient monuments have been largely 
sacrificed to make way for later constructions, and the name of 
Oea is now chiefly perpetuated by the vans of the Oca Brewery 
Company which may be seen speeding about the town. The 
only Roman building still standing is the Triumphal Arch of 
Marcus Aurelius, hidden away in a little Square near the port. 
Even this was only just saved in time, for, as Lyon reported, its 
arches had been walled up by a former generation so that it 
could be used as a storehouse; while when the Italians arrived 
in 1911 they found it converted into a cinema. Restored now 
to something like its former state it is quite impressive, but un- | 
fortunately so enclosed by the buildings of the old city that it 
cannot be seen to proper advantage. It was built in a.p. 163 
at the expense of C. Calpurnius Celsus, a magistrate of Oea, 
and is dedicated to Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus. The 
donor obviously spared no expense for, except for the sandstone 
foundation and a cement filling round the dome, the arch is 
entirely built of white Greek marble. 

The old city of Tripoli is a most pleasant surprise after some 
of the filthy medinas we had seen further west. Although its gay 
bazaars and white-robed merchants still impart an atmosphere, 
its streets are clean and well-paved, and there is a certain peace, 
dignity, and orderliness about the place which I personally 
found greatly preferable to the more extravagant manifestations 
of Arab squalor. Truncated beggars, starving children, flies and 
disease may be more characteristic of the East, but they are a 
distressing accompaniment to a morning stroll. 
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Some of the ways through the old city are spanned at inter- 
vals by wooden slats covered with ancient vines which give a 
pleasant shade. Near the eastern entrance is a beautiful 
colonnaded courtyard, paved with mosaic, where a fountain 
gently plays. Round its walls are small shops displaying brightly 
coloured carpets and leather goods, while craftsmen sit cross- 
legged in the courtyard making embroidered leather belts and 
mules. Walking westward you come to the streets given up to the 
representatives of different trades. In the street of bakers we 
watched bread being baked in charcoal ovens which are open 
to the pavement; a little further on the smiths hammering 
pieces of copper and brass made one think of the famous pas- 
sage that Wagner scored for anvils in the Rhinegold. Every 
street in the old city seems to possess at least half a dozen 
barbers’ shops. Wherever you turn men with wicked-looking 
cut-throat razors are deftly smoothing their compatriots’ chins. 
This profusion of barbers is characteristic not only of Tripoli, 
but of every North African city. I can never understand how 
they find enough work to do, especially as few Arabs think of 
shaving until they have accumulated a three or four days’ 
growth of stubble. 

The women who wander about the streets of the old city, 
and occasionally venture forth into the modern town, are the 
most heavily veiled in North Africa. They wear a voluminous 
white or off-white drapery which covers them completely except 
for one eye. They will often walk yards out of the way so that 
you shall not pass too close to them or, if this is impossible due 
to the narrowness of the street, they will swear at you roundly 
from beneath their disguises. Ogilby writes in 1670: “The 
Women and Maids keep themselves so vail’d, that they are not, 
nor must be seen by such as would make love to Marry them.” 
And it is still customary in strict Moslem circles for a husband 
not to see his bride unveiled until after the wedding ceremony. 
In these circumstances marriage in Tripoli must be a grave 
risk, for it is quite impossible to determine the age, attractive- 
ness, or even sex of one of these veiled figures. On the other 
hand there are occasions when heavy veiling may be an advan- 
tage. For instance, a few days after we reached Libya a high 
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Government official in Cyrenaica, alleged to have been caught 
out in some particularly blatant piece of chicanery, escaped to 
Tunis, and eventually to Rome, disguised as his own wife. 

In the modern part of Tripoli women are kept less secluded, 
but nevertheless few of them are allowed out by their husbands 
unless accompanied and veiled. A few years ago, I was told, 
one or two exceptionally bold and curious ladies decided that 
they would risk a visit to the cinema. This was an unheard-of 
thing in Tripoli and there was such a scandal that all the 
cinemas were closed for several weeks. It was then decided, as 
the ladies seemed determined to persist in their ungodly 
ambitions, that a day each week must be set aside for them. 
Now the situation is gradually improving, and it is possible for 
very advanced couples to see a film together without undue risk 
of causing a breach of the peace. But the incursions of the 
Moslem women of Libya into the world of the cinema are still 
strictly limited to the auditorium. One of our innocent delights 
in Tripoli was listening one morning to the conversation of two 
high-powered executives of a British film company who found 
it difficult to understand why the “local babes” would not turn 
up for an audition. 

For a naturalist one of the most welcome and surprising 
features of the old city is the attractive little Natural History 
Museum. This was started by the Italians before the war with 
a full scientific staff. Now, alas, it is sadly neglected, and the 
empty dust-filled laboratories on the third floor, some with 
their instruments still lying on the benches, bear witness to a 
fine enterprise regrettably curtailed. After the war the Museum 
was entrusted to the care of a single Italian scientist, Dr. Cesare 
Chiesa, but he had died a month before we came, perhaps with 
disappointment at this unhappy end to his work. However, the 
Arab custodian was a cheerful and intelligent fellow, and 
showed me round with refreshing enthusiasm, and without the 
customary outstretched hand waiting for a tip. The collection 
consisted of all classes of animals, the great majority indigenous 
to Libya. I noticed downstairs well-mounted specimens of the 
beautiful addax antelope (Addax nasomaculata) and the waddan, 
or Barbary sheep (Ammotragus lervia), which is the national 
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animal of Tripolitania. Both these animals are now probably 
extinct in the country owing to the depredations of sportsmen. 
There were examples, too, of Dorcas and Loder’s gazelle, both 
now rare (although I saw a Dorcas gazelle being led as a pet 
through the streets of Tripoli), and of numerous carnivores, 
such as cheetah, caracal, desert cat (Felis libica), striped hyena, 
fennec, and the Libyan jackal (Canis lupaster tripolitanus). Wall 
cases contained dioramas depicting the smaller animals in 
natural settings, including the ubiquitous jerboas, the fat-tailed 
rat (Pachyuromys duprasi), and the little Egyptian mole rat 
(Spalax egyptiacus). Upstairs rooms were crowded with speci- 
mens of birds and snakes, and another diorama showed beauti- 
fully arrayed specimens of cobras, horned vipers, and the large 
monitor (Varanus griseus) which is still commonly found in these 
parts. 

Seeing this profusion of wild life it is sad to reflect that many 
of these animals will probably soon be extinct in Libya. The 
Arab is too primitive a being to be gifted to any extent with 
scientific curiosity or esthetic appreciation, and wild animals 
are regarded simply as something to be destroyed for sport or 
food. Talking later to Libyan forestry experts I learnt that there 
are indeed game laws in the country, but that no one attempts 
to enforce them, for the simple reason that it is impossible. It 
seems inevitable, therefore, that the larger fauna of North 
Africa is destined shortly to go the way of the North African 
lion and the North African ostrich. 

But if the present condition of the Natural History Museum 
in Tripoli is discouraging, the same cannot be said of the 
Museums of Archeology and Prehistory. These are housed to- 
gether in one of the most beautiful buildings I have ever been 
privileged to visit—the Tripoli Castello. The superior person 
will frown at it, I am told, because it is a hotch-potch of many 
different styles; but being fortunately uninstructed in such 
matters, I was able to enjoy it without any intellectual mis- 
givings. 

The Castello stands on the sea shore and is surrounded on 
every side by thick ramparts. Having been built by many dif- 
ferent hands at many different periods, it follows no plan, and 
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you can quickly lose yourself wandering from floor to floor and 
room to room. It is part covered and part garden, so that at 
the end of a passage or at the top of a flight of steps you may 
suddenly emerge onto a shady terrace, or find yourself in a 
courtyard where pigeons are happily splashing in the waters of a 
marble fountain. When you enter the thick-walled rooms the 
air is deliciously cool, while above on the sun-drenched terraces 
a sea-breeze stirs the foliage of tall trees and exotic sweet- 
scented shrubs. From here, in a peaceful eyrie above the world, 
you can see the whole of Tripoli spread out before you—the 
towers and minarets of the old city, the campanile of the 
Italian Cathedral, the fine white buildings of the modern 
town, and the long palm-fringed sweep of the shore. The 
battlements on the seaward side are lined with a row of brass 
cannon, of which the Beecheys drily remarked in 1828 that 
they were “quite sufficient to make themselves tolerably re- 
spected, were it not that the impertinent interference of rust, 
and the occasional want of carriages for the guns, might con- 
tribute to prevent their effect”. I almost began to envy the 
men who manned these ancient cannons, whose muzzles still 
point over the picture-postcard blue waters of the harbour. 
And yet, of course, I knew this was the most ridiculous of 
conceits, for only very recently has the castle achieved its 
enviable peace. For many centuries it was in the forefront of 
battle; its walls echoed with the blare of bugles and the clash 
of steel, and its courtyards were stained red with human blood. 

The exact history of the Castello is unknown, but its outer 
plan seems to be due mainly to the Spaniards, who captured 
Tripoli in 1510, and to the Knights of Malta who unsuccess- 
fully defended it against the Turkish corsairs in 1 551. The 
Turks themselves modified it considerably, especially the famous 
Karamanli family, who seized power in Tripoli early in the 
eighteenth century and ruled the city for over a hundred years. 
The building became a Museum under the governorship of 
Marshal Badoglio, and has remained one ever since. Its only 
set-back was when Balbo, another Italian Governor, insisted 
on taking it over as his office, installing himself and his staff 
among the exhibits for six days a week. But this piece of eccen- 
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tricity did not last long, and the greater part of the Castello is 
now given up to the collections. I was shown round by the 
present director, Dr. E. Vergara-Caffarelli, a small, alert, in- 
telligent Italian with a plentiful supply of iron grey hair. The 
Museum contains specimens of Phcenician, Greek, Roman, and 
Arab art, and I was particularly interested by some primitive 
rock drawings of elephants from Wadi Masauda in the Fezzan, 
suggesting that these animals formerly occupied a region that 
is now arid desert. If this is so, it is surely difficult to explain 
the fact except on the basis of considerable climatic change. 

After seeing the Castello, which owes so much to the Kara- 
manlis, I decided to visit the present Mayor of Tripoli, Mr. 
Tahar Karamanli, a living representative of the family. I found 
him in a large, airy room over the Post Office, furnished with 
inlaid chairs and tables from Damascus, and a huge black 
writing-desk. He was a swarthy man of between forty and fifty, 
slimly built and well preserved. (I later heard that his tre- 
mendous capacity for enjoying himself in the grand Karamanli 
manner has earned him the nick-name of Champagne Charlie.) 
Listening to his conversation I gathered that the Karamanlis 
are still a considerable power in the land. His father had been 
mayor from 1935 until his death during the war, and had been 
succeeded by Tahar Karamanli’s brother. Other Karamanlis 
occupied leading positions in politics and law. The Karamanlis, 
backed by the Italians, have obviously done a great deal for the 
municipality of Tripoli; the mayor showed me a photographic 
panorama of Tripoli in 1923, which resembled a wild west 
town with tumble-down houses and unmade streets. 

The main boulevard of Tripoli is the Sharia Istiklal which 
runs eastwards from the Castello towards the Cathedral and 
the Royal Palace. Here, on the pavement tables of the Caffé 
Sordi, it is possible to spend hours in idle contemplation of the 
passing scene. The street itself is architecturally entirely Euro- 
pean, but its traffic presents strange contrasts. At the aperitif 
hour beautiful Italian girls (and the girls here are as beautiful as 
anywhere in the world) parade up and down with their lovers, 
while Arab sheiks gossip on the pavement and hawkers attempt 
to sell you anything from shoe-laces and trashy jewellery 
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to live mongrel puppies and cages of budgerigars. Gharries 
drawn by splendidly plumed horses with multicoloured har- 
nesses carry a mixed cargo of veiled Moslem women, bearded 
Italian counts, bespectacled Embassy typists, and American 
colonels from the air base at Wheelus Field. The pageant pro- 
ceeds to an accompaniment of blaring klaxons, while every 
now and then a bus charges wildly down the street, its horn 
sounding alternately on two notes, like some ferocious wild 
animal in pursuit of its prey. 

Nothing is surprising on the Sharia Istiklal, and it was there- 
fore an appropriate setting for me to hear one of the most 
extraordinary stories I have ever been told. A few days after 
reaching Tripoli I had paid a visit to the local British Army 
Brigadier to see if I could find my missing War Office letter. 
When I was leaving, the officer escorting me had said: “Now 
there’s one person you really ought to meet in Tripoli. He’s 
our Sergeant Major, Michael Pledge—the only chap in the 
Regiment to have had an atom bomb dropped on him and live. 
His story sounds incredible but I have confirmed that it is true.” 
Interested, I had asked to meet Pledge, and in the belief that 
any interview of this kind is better conducted over beer, had 
suggested he should meet me at the Caffé Sordi. He duly 
arrived, a short, stubby, Irish soldier from Dublin, quiet 
spoken, slightly nervous and with an attractive, diffident smile. 
We introduced ourselves and I ordered the beer. Then I listened 
while he related the following remarkable tale. 

During the war Pledge had been stationed with his unit in 
Malaya until the Japanese invasion, when he had been cap- 
tured and imprisoned at the notorious Changi camp. This was 
situated on a peninsula, and although only enclosed by barbed 
wire at the landward end, escape was regarded as impossible 
due to shark-infested waters. Pledge and a number of his fellow 
prisoners were walking by the sea-shore one evening at sun- 
down when they were astonished to see a Chinaman rowing 
towards them in a small boat. He hailed them in bad English: 
“I have a submarine off-shore. Would you like to escape?” It 
turned out that he was a one-legged Chinese pirate, who had 
somehow obtained possession of an ancient Russian submarine; 
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it could not dive and only one of its four engines was in action; 
but the Chinaman assured them that it could float and, if 
carefully looked after, could actually move. Pledge and a few 
of his friends decided to take a chance and join this ramshackle 
craft. They swam out to the submarine, but as there was not 
room for everyone on board most of them had to cling to the 
side; the Chinaman then set course for Chittagong. During the 
daylight hours they travelled slowly up the coast, the escaped 
soldiers still in the water clinging to the side; at night they went 
ashore and slept in the jungle. After many weeks of this un- 
comfortable form of travel they reached Chittagong. 

Understandably the military authorities were at first incredu- 
lous of Pledge’s story, and for some time suspected him of 
being a deserter. They then asked him if he would go back 
to Malaya, and he agreed to be parachuted in. Almost immedi- 
ately after his return he was again captured by the Japanese, 
being sent first to Indo-China, where he worked on a railway, 
and then to a prison camp at Nagasaki. Next he was trans- 
ferred to a camp a few miles away over the hills at Kawasaki, 
where he worked in a mine. There was no “cage” as in an 
English mine, and Pledge and his fellow workers had to walk 
five miles to and from the coal face down a series of ramps. 
They used to work ten-day shifts without once having any 
contact with the outside world. 

Pledge said that during his time in prison he was one of the 
lucky ones. He was only punished once, being tied by his 
wrists to a tree with his feet off the ground for twenty-four 
hours while relays of guards lashed him with a cane. This was 
for being caught with a tin of Japanese rations, which the 
prisoners used to steal whenever they had an opportunity. On 
the days before and after his punishment some of his fellow 
prisoners had been shot for the same offence. 

At last came the leaflet raids warning the inhabitants of 
Nagasaki of the dropping of the second atom bomb. The 
British prisoners had already heard about the Hiroshima bomb, 
but it seemed like some ghastly fantasy, and no one could quite 
believe in it. Pledge was down the mine when the bomb fell. 
He and the forty-odd men on the same shift felt a vibration 
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like an earthquake. They thought at first that the Japanese 
were breaking up the coal face with dynamite, but when the 
lights went out and the fans stopped they realized that some- 
thing was seriously wrong. By the light of their torches they 
began to leave for the surface by the five miles of ramps. As 
Pledge was stumbling along he suddenly heard a ghastly scream- 
ing sound; looking behind him he saw the gallery lit up with a 
strange glow. The screaming came from the man behind him, 
a six-footer, who was caught in the radiation and was shrinking, 
still alive, to the size of a child. Pledge and the men ahead of 
him could do nothing; they dashed on for the surface. 

Outside they found themselves shrouded in an atmosphere 
like a dense fog. They made their way with difficulty to the 
camp, where they found two thousand of their comrades dead 
and dying. Some Japanese guards were in the same condition, 
and the survivors from the mine set on them and finished them 
off. Pledge was half-crazed; “I do not remember if I killed any 
of the guards,” he told me, “but I know none of them remained 
alive.” After a day or so the men made their way over the hills 
to Nagasaki where they found a scene of the most appalling 
devastation. Not a building remained standing. Everyone was 
either dead, half dead or mad. A 2,000-ton ship from the 
harbour had been blown half a mile up the mountainside and 
flattened out like a pancake. Seeing there was nothing to be 
done they retired again over the mountains. Soon one of their 
number developed radiation sickness; his mouth, eyes and nose 
blistered so that he could not see or breathe; they treated him 
with butter (the worst thing they could have done, they learnt 
afterwards) but he died. Others began to develop symptoms, 
but in two or three days a crowd of Russian women parachu- 
tists descended on the camp. They were tall and very tough, 
and insisted that the men should eat bully beef from their 
rations. Two of the survivors ate half a tin and died ; they could 
not assimilate the meat. 

Then the Americans appeared and carried off the survivors 
—there were nineteen of them—to Manila. By now they had 
all begun to develop radiation sickness and were flown as 
quickly as possible to American hospitals. Pledge was in 
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hospital for three years in the United States and Canada, and 
when he came out only eleven of the nineteen remained alive. 
Five had died in hospital, and three of those who had been 
discharged had committed suicide. Pledge was released from 
the Army on medical grounds and sent home to Dublin. There 
he found that his home had been destroyed in the Germans’ 
accidental raid on the city earlier in the war, and both his 
parents had been killed. He never corresponded with home, 
and by some extraordinary oversight he had not been officially 
notified of their death. He did the obvious thing; he went out 
and got drunk. 

As a regular soldier he had to attend periodical medical 
boards to see if he was fit for re-enlistment. At one of these he 
was passed, and so ten years after the war Pledge found himself 
back in the Army—this time at Tripoli. When I met him he 
showed no signs of his terrible ordeal; he was just like any other 
happy-go-lucky, beer-drinking soldier. Also, he told me, a few 
years back he had had a slice of luck; he had won £10,000 on 
the football pools. Michael Pledge, I reflected, was certainly 
one of those whom Fate, for some mysterious reason, singled 
out for special treatment. 

I am always fascinated by ports, and as the port of Tripoli 
is exceptionally picturesque and attractive I decided to pay it a 
visit. I discovered on enquiry that the Port Manager was an 
Englishman called Joe Gow who was reputed to be an authority 
on the fisheries of the Tripolitanian coast. He invited me to 
see him, and I found him to be a thickset Cockney from 
Streatham, greying with grey eyes, and possessing a quiet, 
authoritative manner, a sense of humour, and an adequate, 
but not excessive, awareness of his own achievements. These 
last were considerable. When he took up his post at Tripoli in 
1948 there were 87 wrecks in the harbour, the quays were 
derelict, and port operations almost at a standstill. Now, only 
seven years later, most of the damage had been repaired and 
he had set up a Port of Tripoli Authority which had made so 
much profit in its first year that he was embarrassed to show 
it in his accounts. 

One of my reasons for visiting Gow was to learn about the 
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sponge fisheries in North Africa, and he took me out in his 
pilot launch to see the sponge boats. There were nearly a dozen 
of them gaily painted in bright blues and reds and greens 
like those at Houmt Souk. They were manned by Greeks, for 
Libyans are not sufficiently persistent to go out for the long 
periods necessary to obtain a good catch. The Libyan method 
of collecting sponges is to row about in the shallows near the 
shore peering into the water through a glass-bottomed drum. 
As soon as they spot the sponges they dive down and spear 
them, but this completely ruins the sponge and it can be sold 
for next to nothing. The Greek method involves spending 
long periods away from port, and those fishermen who live 
in Greece or elsewhere far away from the fishing grounds, may 
not see their homes for many months. The Greeks also use 
much more elaborate equipment. Their parent boats usually 
carry special machines for cleaning the sponges, and a variety 
of heavy diving suits and mask and canister sets. 

As there is still a popular notion that sponges are a kind 
of underwater plant, I must state that they are in reality 
marine invertebrates of a particularly primitive kind. They 
grow on the bottom of warm shallow seas, preferably where 
there are rocks to which they can attach themselves by their 
strong roots. The sponge fishers detach them by a wrench of 
the wrist, never using a knife, as this would spoil the sponge. 
The sponge of the bathroom and of industry is only the skeleton 
of the animal. In life sponges are covered with a skin and 
contain a thick milky substance. As soon as the divers bring 
the sponge on board the skin is cut off and the milky filling 
removed under pressure. The skeletons are then hung up to dry | 
in the familiar festoons that are a feature of the sponge boats 
in every North African harbour. 

It is not only the sponge boats of Libya that are manned by 
Greeks, for the sponge fisheries are virtually a Greek monopoly. 
The centre of the trade is the island of Kalimnos in the Duo- 
decanese, where the sponges go for sorting and processing (they 
have to be cleaned and dyed before they are sold). The Mediter- 
ranean supplies the world, for no other region produces sponges 
of'such high quality; they have been fished here since Phoenician 
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times, and today nearly every sponge caught in the Mediter- 
ranean goes to Kalimnos. There is, however, a great variation 
in quality among the sponges caught on different parts of the 
North African coast, those found in the east being very much 
better than those found in the west. This difference is reflected 
in the cost of the sponge concessions in the different countries. 
In Egypt, I learnt later, a season’s fishing costs the owner of a 
sponge ship over £1,000, while in Tripoli it costs only £100. 
Tunny fishing ranks second to sponge fishing as the main 
fishing activity on this part of the Libyan coast. The tunny, 
or tuna (Thunnus thynnus), is simply a large member of the 
mackerel family, sometimes measuring nine feet long and weigh- 
ing over 800 lbs. Even in Roman times it was greatly prized 
as a food, the tunny of Sardinia being preserved in salt and 
sent to Italy, where they were regarded as a gourmet’s delight. 
The method of fishing for these huge fish is at least as inter- 
esting as that of fishing for sponges. T'unny come inshore to 
spawn in June, and this marks the beginning of the fishing 
season. The fishing is done with a complicated and ingenious 
arrangement of nets. First a wall of net stretched between 
floats and anchors is run offshore for anything up to five miles. 
The fish swimming towards it must thus turn either to left or 
right. Now tunny, when in doubt, always head for deep water, 
so all the fish follow the net towards its seaward end. Here are 
arranged a series of seven box nets, one leading out of the other, 
until a final box is reached which has no exit. This is the killing 
chamber. Only this last net is strong enough to lift the tunny, 
the wall net and the preceding boxes being purely diversionary. 
The killing chamber has to be remote from the entrance of the 
box system so that the tunny do not become suspicious until 
they are well and truly in the trap. Once sufficient tunny have 
reached the final chamber the net is lifted by the crew of the 
tunny fishing boat; these boats in North Africa are usually 
huge broken-down barges without winches, the lifting power 
being provided by between 100 and 150 Libyans. The tunny are 
pulled into the barge with steel hooks, then taken ashore, cooked 
and canned. The processing for the. Tripoli area is done by one 
of the numerous Italian noblemen who inhabit Ruritania, and 
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the enormous canning factory at Sabratha must be a cause of 
puzzled interest to the city’s Roman ghosts. One extraordinary 
anomaly concerning the tunny fisheries at present is that Libya 
actually imports tunny, sending the whole of her own catch to 
Italy. Apparently the balance of import duties makes this a 
more economical procedure. 

A kind of pilchard known as alaccia is also fished in Tripoli- 
tanian waters by the lampara method (see page 85); although 
resembling sardines, alaccia are drier and less well flavoured, 
and their best use is as animal food and fish manure. Another 
interesting fishing technique still to be seen at Tripoli has sur- 
vived from Roman times. A long line, from which hooks dangle 
at intervals, is baited by Arab wives the day before fishing takes 
place. The fisherman’s task consists in suspending it on floats 
between two anchors; he then goes away to coffee and when 
he comes back finds, if he is lucky, that there is a fish on every 
hook. He takes the line back to his wife who sells the fish in the 
market, and the whole process is repeated. This form of fishing 
can be strongly recommended to tired North Sea trawlermen 
with co-operative wives, but the profits are said to be regret- 
tably small. 

No chapter on Tripoli would be complete without some 
mention of the food, which I regret to say is quite appalling. 
There are several hotels and restaurants reputed to be of inter- 
national standard, but in my opinion this is questionable. 
There are exceptions, of course, but in general the height of 
Tripoli’s culinary. virtuosity is represented by tasteless steaks, 
badly sautéd potatoes and watery greens. The local wine, 
as I mentioned earlier, can best be described as “grape type” 
and Ruritania appears to run mainly on whisky and a local 
brew of obvious derivation endearingly known as Kitty-Cola. 
Paunches in the Sharia Istiklal bear ample witness to the 
local taste for pasta, inherited from the Italians, but those who 
have eaten this in Italy will be disappointed. My sole cause for 
gastronomic rejoicing in Tripoli was the discovery of granite, 
a drink which is apparently known all over North Africa, but 
which I had previously missed. It consists of very finely pow- 
dered ice mixed up with fresh lemon Juice, or any other flavour 
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you prefer, and is the best answer I have ever found to shade 
temperatures of over 100° F. 

This chapter is already long enough, and there are many 
aspects of Ruritania’s capital that I have not touched upon. 
For instance, I would like to have described at length such 
institutions as Tripoli’s only English newspaper, written for 
nearly ten years by one kindly and competent man under 
different pen-names; and the Underwater Club, where a 
whimsical sportsman named Simon Codrington makes a speci- 
ality of equipping members of the English colony with masks 
and canisters of air and introducing them to friendly sharks at 
the bottom of the Mediterranean. But unfortunately there is 
no space to enlarge on these themes, and I must now ask the 
reader to accompany me outside Tripoli on a brief exploration 
of the Ruritanian hinterland. 
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To Garian and Jefren 


HILE I was staying in Tripoli I made three excursions 

VW into the surrounding countryside. One of these was 

quite short, to Sidi Mesri, the Agricultural Research 
Station of the Tripolitanian Government; the others took me 
further afield and included a visit to the djebel villages of Garian 
and Jefren, and to the Roman city of Leptis Magna. Both these 
latter journeys were arranged through the courtesy of Mr. 
Mahmoud Edib el Mabruk, the General Manager of the 
National Esparto Corporation of Tripolitania. 

Esparto, or alfa grass (Stipa tenacissima), is one of North 
Africa’s main exports, being widely used in the manufacture 
of high-quality paper. At least ten leading British paper mills 
receive their supplies from Tripolitania, and the stacked bales 
of esparto are one of the characteristic sights of Tripoli’s quays. 
About thirty ship-loads leave Tripoli for English and Scottish 
ports every year, and barges laden with Libyan esparto are a 
familiar sight on the Thames. I remember seeing one pass the 
terrace of the House of Commons just before I left England, 
and reflecting with anticipatory pleasure that I should shortly 
be seeing the grass growing wild on its native mountains. 

The National Esparto Corporation of Tripolitania was 
Libya’s first nationalized industry, and its success has been 
largely due to the efforts of Mahmoud el Mabruk. Before leav- 
ing for Africa I had obtained a letter of introduction to him 
from a friend of mine, David Tudor Pole, himself a lover of 
Libya and an authority on esparto. A day or two after our 
arrival in Tripoli we called to see Mabruk and were immedj- 
ately captivated by his charm. He was a man of between fifty 
and sixty, short and thin, with a long nose and neat little ears. 
He was dressed in a spotless white suit, a white shirt and a 
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silver grey tie—an immaculate ensemble that gained added 
lustre from an exceptionally smart red fez. He walked with a 
kind of gliding motion, carrying his body forward of his legs 
in a way that defied the laws of gravity; as he came towards us 
with hand outstretched I was irresistibly reminded of Groucho 
Marx in the opening sequence of A Night in Casablanca. 

We were ushered into Mabruk’s office with the greatest cere- 
mony. Coffee was served, and in the ensuing conversation 
(which had to be conducted in French, for Mabruk’s English 
was slight) we were led to understand that we had only to 
speak and our every wish would be fulfilled. This kind of hos- 
pitality is characteristic of Libya, but I was seldom to find it 
offered with as much grace and sincerity as by Mabruk. We 
explained the object of our visit, and our host immediately 
offered to escort us anywhere we wished to go in Tripolitania. 
Unfortunately, he said, the only thing he could not do was to 
take us to the holy city of Ghadames, as no convoys were 
running there due to the exceptional August heat. This was 
disappointing, but I knew that to travel the unmade desert 
tracks in a single car is the most selfish form of madness, for in 
the event of a breakdown the authorities are put to much 
trouble and expense in bringing you in. However, it was ar- 
ranged that we should see all the sights of interest nearer at 
hand, beginning with a visit to the esparto grounds and the 
mountain villages of Garian and Jefren. 

We set off the following morning shortly after daybreak and 
headed south for Azizia. We soon discovered that the day’s 
schedule was to be carried out with the split-second timing of a 
royal tour, and that no trouble had been spared to make every- 
thing as comfortable as possible. Mabruk had brought with him 
a mysterious canvas bag which I might have thought contained 
a picnic had I not known beforehand we were to have lunch 
in a hotel at Jefren. After exactly half an hour on the road he 
produced four peaches which he peeled with great solemnity 
and offered to each member of the party in turn (the fourth 
was for the driver, an efficient but severely correct Italian 
chauffeur). Half an hour later four fruit-drops appeared in the 
same way, wrapped in cellophane; and then at an equal interval 
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four apples. Any attempt to refuse these offerings was met by a 
horrified shaking of the head and a “‘tut-tutting”’ that could not 
be denied. We realized that it was a ritual, and the sequence 
of fruits and different coloured sweets (growing progressively 
stickier as the day grew hotter) continued to flow at half-hourly 
intervals until lunch-time. 

For the first twenty-five miles out of Tripoli the Garian road 
runs through an amazingly rich growth of vegetation. The 
bright green fields of ground-nuts are separated from each 
other by wind-breaks of cypresses, reminding one of Provence, 
while there are numerous tamarisk and eucalyptus trees, and 
the rather dirty villages are brightened by avenues of oleanders. 
Figs, almonds, vines, lemons, oranges, and pomegranates can 
be seen on every side, but there are very few date-palms, per- 
haps because the well-irrigated soil is too damp for them to 
flourish. 

Although the land round Tripoli is now extremely fertile 
there are differences of opinion concerning its former condition. 
There is documentary proof that in Roman times North Africa 
supplied much of Italy with her corn, but Leo Africanus, 
writing in the sixteenth century, says that there was always a 
shortage of grain in Tripoli, and that the surrounding country 
was virtually incapable of cultivation. Ogilby (1670), following 
him, writes: ‘““The Countrey is all Sandy, and so Barren, that 
no kind of Corn by the best Husbandmen be produced there; 
so that the Inhabitants would almost perish with Hunger, if 
Corn were not Transported thither from other places to supply 
their defective Harvests.”? Miss Tully, who was sister of the 
British consul at Tripoli at the end of the eighteenth century, 
confirms the poor state of the country, but continues: 


Formerly ... the country was so rich in the produce of corn 
that it was hence exported to many parts of the world, and prized 
almost above any other. The barley when sown here yields twice 
as much as it does in Europe. When it grows properly, they reckon 
twenty-five and thirty ears for one an ordinary produce, while in 
Europe fourteen or fifteen is considered as a good return. The 
times are so much altered now that corn is imported at an im- 
mense expense. ‘This melancholy change is attributed to the want 
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of rains, which have failed for several years past. There have not 
been more than one or two good harvests for thirty years. If 
cargoes of wheat do not soon arrive from Tunis, the state of this 
place will be dreadful beyond description. 


The resolution of these conflicting reports is not, in my 
opinion, as difficult as it appears. In the first place, when 
agriculturists refer one to the fact that Libya was once “the 
granary of Rome” they perhaps forget that the population of 
Italy in the time of the Roman Empire was only a fraction of 
what it is today. Thus a quite moderate production of grain 
would have been amply sufficient to give Libya her high reputa- 
tion. There is no doubt that the Romans were skilful dry farmers 
—that is, farmers who rely mainly on rainfall and a certain 
amount of water storage rather than extensive irrigation—and 
it was their mastery of dry-farming techniques that enabled 
them to achieve an adequate, and often more than adequate, 
level of production. But with the fall of the Empire these tech- 
niques lapsed. In the Middle Ages and after, right down to 
modern times, lack of skill in the exploitation of this intractable 
environment led to the disastrous circumstances reported by 
Leo, Ogilby, and Miss Tully. Miss Tully’s references to the 
former rich state of the country are doubtless based on her 
knowledge of the comparative success of its agriculture in 
Roman times, supported by the fact that even in unproductive 
periods there are always isolated years when a favourable rain- 
fall produces a bumper crop. Hence her reference to “one or 
two good harvests” in thirty years. As I have hinted earlier, I do 
not discount the possibility that climatic change has occurred at 
least to some extent in historic times, but it seems likely that the 
fluctuating fortunes of agricultural Tripolitania have been 
mainly based on the fluctuating efficiency of techniques. The 
present qualified success in restoring the country to fertility, 
which I was later to hear described at Sidi Mesri, is based on the 
extensive programme of well-sinking and other forms of arti- 
ficial irrigation which was initiated by the Italians and is being 
carried on by the present agricultural advisers to the Libyan 
Government. In this connection it is extremely interesting to 
note that part of the programme consists in restoring and 
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repairing ancient Roman dams, wells, and cisterns, showing 
that the efforts now being made may extend, but do not super 
sede, the methods used nearly two thousand years ago by the 
Roman colonists. 

Shortly after Mabruk’s first peach we reached Azizia. For 
those who like records it was here that on September 13th, 1932, 
the thermometer reached 136° F.—the world’s highest recorded 
shade temperature. On the present occasion it was mercifully 
somewhat lower, although still hot, and we were able to alight 
and inspect the derelict Italian railway station, no longer 
served by trains, and pass the time of day with a curious 
crowd of peasants. We then continued in the direction of the 
djebel and Garian, gradually leaving behind us the fertile 
oasis of Tripoli, and encountering progressively more arid 
conditions. 

For the first few miles the main signs of cultivation were 
olive plantations, and I observed that these had suffered 
severely from the attack of an enemy quite as destructive as 
sustained drought—the locust. Two kinds of locusts are known 
in North Africa, of which the most common is the species 
known to scientists as Pachytylus cinerascens. From time to time 
these descend on the country in vast swarms, destroying the 
crops and with them the livelihood of thousands of peasants. 
Those who have seen these swarms will know that the Biblical 
descriptions of locusts as darkening the sun are not in the 
slightest degree exaggerated; while the Indian locusts described 
by Pliny as being so large that the inhabitants of the country 
used their legs and thighs as saws could hardly have been more 
terrible than the real thing. 

The natural history of locusts is extremely interesting. The 
causes of their great migrations, which sometimes carry them 
a thousand miles or more, are still one of the mysteries of 
science. When I arrived in Cairo I had several discussions on 
the subject with Professor Hassan Efflatoun, Egypt’s leading 
entomologist, and he was unable to offer any explanation other 
than that the migrations seem to be intimately bound up with 
the temperature and humidity of the air. But whatever their 
cause they are infinitely destructive, for when the migratory 
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swarm alights to feed it is seldom that a single leaf or blade of 
grass manages to survive. 

The most dangerous moment for a swarm to alight is between 
March and May when the females are laying their eggs. Three 
egg-layings are habitually performed, at each of which the 
female may produce as many as 3,000 eggs. The young locust 
is hatched about thirty-five days later, and then passes through 
five distinct stages of growth, each more destructive than the 
last. Until the last stage, when it first learns to fly, it is popu- 
larly known as a hopper. To give an impression of the devasta- 
tion wrought by these insects I cannot do better than quote the 
description given by Shaw of a swarm he saw in North Africa 
in 1724. After describing the laying of the eggs, he continues 
(Travels, 1738): 


These were no sooner hatched, in June, than each of the broods 
collected itself into a compact body, of a furlong or more in 
square; and marching afterwards directly forward towards the 
sea, they let nothing escape them, eating up everything that was 
green and juicy; not only the lesser kinds of vegetables, but the 
vine likewise, the fig-tree, the pomegranate, the palm, and the 
apple-tree—even all the trees of the field (Joel i, 12)—in doing which 
they kept their ranks like men of war, climbing over, as they advanced, 
every tree or wall that was in their way; nay, they entered into 
our very houses and bed-chambers, like so many thieves. The in- 
habitants, to stop their progress, made a variety of pits and 
trenches all over their fields and gardens, which they filled with 
water; or else they heaped up therein heath, stubble, and such 
like combustible matter, which they severally set on fire upon the 
approach of the locusts. But this was all to no purpose; for the 
trenches were quickly filled up, and the fires extinguished by 
infinite swarms succeeding one another; whilst the front was regard- 
less of danger and the rear pressed on so close that a retreat was 
altogether impossible. 


The effect of the swarm that had landed at Tripoli some 
weeks before my arrival was quite as catastrophic as that des- 
cribed by Shaw. The Libyan authorities found themselves un- 
able to cope with the situation and the British Army was asked 
to help. Rather than tell the story in my own words I think it 
would be more interesting and graphic to give some extracts 
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from the communiqué issued after the battle (it was no less) 
by the H.Q. of the 25th Armoured Brigade, Tripoli. The first 
reports of an impending swarm of locusts came from deep south 
in the desert in January 1955, and the military authorities 
were requested by the British Embassy to stand by in case the 
Libyans needed assistance. The communiqué continues: 


During March large swarms of yellow adult locusts appeared 
from the South and laid eggs widespread throughout TRIPOLI- 
TANIA... . 

In the last weeks of April the first egg hatchings took place and 
the Libyan Authorities deployed some 60 vehicles and 100 men 
from the Police, the Libyan Army and the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture to deal with this development. 

By the 12th May further egg hatchings were taking place and 
the British Army was requested to provide assistance of about 5 
vehicles and 15 men. These took the field on Friday, 13th May 
and during the next ten days this assistance was increased to 20 
vehicles and 60 men. 

Starting on 20th May HQ 25 Armoured Brigade was holding 
a HQ Exercise in the desert and the Commander, Brigadier 
A. W. Brown, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., offered to cut short the 
Exercise and concentrate the entire HQ against the locusts. This 
offer was gratefully accepted and for three days some 40 vehicles 
and 100 men joined in the campaign which was now quite 
clearly gaining tempo and showing every sign of becoming a 
protracted campaign. 

By the end of May egg hatchings were increasing fast and it 
was quite clear that unless something drastic was done the locusts 
would be well beyond control and the entire green belt of TRIPOLI- 
TANIA in grave danger of destruction. The Prime Minister of 
LiBYA therefore asked MR. GRAHAM, Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
to-LiByA, for an all out effort from the British Forces in TRIPOLI 
TANIA to save the people from the threat of famine and economic 
disaster. 

A Planning Conference was held at HQ 25 Armoured Brigade 
on 1st June with the Locust Control Authorities and the Tripoli- 
tania Police. Planning was done as if for a military campaign 
and the Province was divided into four sectors, EAST, CENTRAL, 
TRIPOLI and wEsT, each with a Military Commander. ... 

By 1800 hours on 3rd June some 115 vehicles and 350 men 
were deployed throughout TRIPOLITANIA. These troops came from 
14th/2oth King’s Hussars, “J”? (Sidi Rezegh) Battery Royal Horse 
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Artillery, 22 Field Engineer Regiment, HQ. 25 Armoured Brigade, 
25 Armoured Brigade Signal Squadron, Royal Army Service 
Corps, 1 Base Workshops Royal Electrical and Mechanical Engin- 
eers and Royal Air Force Station rpris (who had already been 
making a large contribution from their meagre resources). . . . 
The normal method of attacking the locust is to spread poisoned 
bait in his path. This bait consists of bran mixed with 2-4% 
Gammaxene poison and is particularly attractive to the locust 
palate... Generally speaking, they eat between o600 hrs and 
ogoo hrs in the morning and from 1800 hrs to last light in the 
evening. In most cases our troops, depending on the distance of 
the scene of attack from their desert base, have been working 
from 0400 hrs in the morning until 2200 or 2300 hrs in the evening 
with a few hours break in the middle of the day. Over a period this 
involves a considerable strain and our soldiers have stuck to their 
task with the cheerfulness and willingness we know so well. ... 


With the deployment not only of the Artillery but even of the 
Hussars I need hardly say that the campaign was an unquali- 
fied success. After stressing the camaraderie that existed between 
British and Libyan troops, fighting shoulder to shoulder in the 
struggle, the communiqué concludes: 


One instance of the prevailing atmosphere of friendliness was 
on June roth, Her Majesty’s Official Birthday. The Kamaikan 
of MIZDA gave a KUS-kUs feast in celebration, to which he invited 
the British troops based in his town.... There is no doubt the 
British Army and R.A.F. can look back on a job well done in the 
true traditions of the Service. 


Beyond the olive trees the road crosses a desert plain where 
we stopped to watch gangs of men planting diss grass in squares 
to fix the dunes. From here you can clearly see the gaunt slopes 
of the Garian djebel dominating the plain rather as the cliffs 
of the Great Ice Barrier must dominate the Antarctic seas. 
They are a magnificent and awe-inspiring sight; bare, brown, 
and completely without vegetation, they rise abruptly to a 
height of over 2,700 feet, the bulwarks of the continental 
plateau of Africa. A finely engineered road leads to the summit, 
and. as you look back you can see it twisting hither and thither 
below you among the rocks like a serpent slithering down a 
bank. On the slopes above the road a number of words in huge 
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Arabic characters were carved in the rock. Mabruk told us that 
they meant “The people of the djebel welcome you; welcome 
to Garian; long live the King’’, and had been placed there 
some weeks before when King Idris had driven with his new 
Egyptian Queen from Tripoli to his summer palace at Garian. 

As we approached the village of Garian itself (it can hardly 
be described as a town) Mabruk muttered a word or two in 
Arabic to the chauffeur, and we turned off up an unmade 
road to the right. “‘Maintenant, vous allez voir quelquechose!”’ he 
said, with a knowing wink. We drove onto what was appar- 
ently the barrack square of a derelict army camp and, alighting 
from the car, were escorted by Mabruk into a building that 
must once have been the cook-house. “‘Voz/a,” he said, pointing 
proudly to the further wall. “Voila, Miss Garian!” We looked, 
and there, painted on the brick, was an enormous representa- 
tion of a naked girl, American pin-up style, lying on her side. 
The salient points of her anatomy were marked with the 
names of towns, and after studying her for a moment, I realized 
that the upper outline of her body represented the North 
African coast. The picture was signed with a flourish “‘Clifford 
Saber. American Field Force. 3/2/43”. 

Now the remarkable thing about this otherwise convention- 
ally unconventional picture, painted in the dark days of the 
war by an American soldier to cheer up his comrades, is that it 
has become one of the sights of Libya. To all those travelling in 
the djebel, a visit to Miss Garian is practically obligatory; and 
when later you talk about your experiences to someone who 
also knows the country the first thing he will say to you is never 
“What did you think of the Castello?”’, but always “Of course 
you have seen Miss Garian?” I personally regard this emphasis 
as completely right and proper. Miss Garian is as interesting in 
her own way as the paintings in the paleolithic caves, aS MOv- 
ing as Shelley’s ruined statue of Ozymandias of Egypt. What 
would we not give to have a similar work by a Roman soldier 
who fought in Africa with Scipio? 

When we reached the centre of Garian the market was in 
full swing. It is held on a piece of waste land commanding a 
splendid view over the surrounding hills, but although animated 
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is singularly lacking in colour. The tribesmen, who come in 
from miles around to buy and sell, wear toga-like baracans made 
from natural wool, in shades ranging from white to chocolate 
brown. But white is the uniform of the desert, and the lighter 
shades predominate. Some men wear turbans, but many simply 
cover their heads with a fold of their baracans; on their feet they 
wear sandals, studded with metal, covering nearly the whole of 
the foot. We walked through the market, watching the tribes- 
men bargaining over camels, donkeys and goats, and inspecting 
the aubergines, peppers, onions, and other vegetables that were 
everywhere displayed for sale. In 1821 Lyon wrote of Garian: 
“The people are fine, well made men, and have an air of free- 
dom.” This is still true today, and the tribesmen deported 
themselves with a courtesy and dignity that you do not find in 
the towns. 

An odd feature of the market was the complete absence of 
women. The country women of Libya are even less emancipated 
than their sisters of the towns, and it is rarely that you so much 
as see one. Except for the Bedouin, who go unveiled and are 
reasonably approachable, the women of the countryside will 
take to their heels if a masculine figure appears over the horizon. 
Even in their own villages or encampments they are not 
accessible except to their husbands, their fathers, and the 
most highly honoured and respected male members of their 
families. 

At Tigrinna, a few miles outside Garian, there is a com- 
munity of troglodytes, but as the caves were of identical pattern 
to those we had already seen at Matmata we did not delay there 
for more than a few minutes. Besides it was approaching noon 
and Mabruk was anxious to take us to the esparto depot before 
his workers knocked off for their mid-day meal and siesta. 
From Tigrinna we took the road towards Jefren, passing at 
first through a dense thicket of prickly pear (Mabruk told us 
that the Turkish name for this was ‘‘mother of lice’ because of 
the prickles) and then driving out onto the bare hills, where 
camels laden with esparto grass could already be seen heading 
in the same direction as ourselves. They looked like walking 
haystacks, their grotesque shapes being completely hidden by 
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the huge bundles of esparto that were thrown across their 
humps. . 

At length we came to a place on the right of the road where 
the esparto was piled in huge mounds. This was the depot and, 
by Arab standards, it presented a scene of considerable activity. 
Men were carrying the esparto from the mounds to an extra- 
ordinary contrivance which might have formed the subject of 
a Heath Robinson drawing. It consisted of a large box mounted 
on a platform; its sides were movable so that the contents of 
the box could be compressed, the force of compression being 
provided by a primitive wooden capstan turned by a camel. 
The men climbed onto the platform, placed their load of 
esparto into the box, and another man jumped on it. When 
footpower could do no more the camel driver stirred his grum- 
bling charge into life and the two of them began to run as 
quickly as possible round the capstan. The sides of the box 
moved inwards until the bale of esparto was tightly packed, 
when it was wired up through holes at the sides. The camel 
driver then untied the camel, and the capstan, suddenly re- 
leased from strain, rotated wildly like a whirling dervish, its 
heavy wooden arm missing the heads of the workmen by inches. 
The sides of the box gradually moved apart again and, as the 
rotating capstan slowed down, four men lifted out the wired-up 
bale, which was then stacked to await dispatch to Tripoli. 

The esparto bales now go to the coast by lorry, and no special 
hazards are attached to the journey. But less than fifty years 
ago, when the grass was transported by camel caravan, there 
was always the danger of a raid from desert brigands. C. W. Fur- 
long, in The Gateway of the Sahara (1909), describes how the 
Arab escorts, with “their ever-ready long flint-lock guns or 
broad swords”, had to be perpetually on the look-out for rob- 
bers; and how the loss of a single camel to a party of marauding 
Bedouin would at one blow wipe out the profits of the whole 
cargo. Watching the immaculate Mabruk alight from his large 
Austin to supervise the loading of esparto bales onto a three-ton 
lorry, I reflected how quickly times had changed. 

Jefren, which is even smaller than Garian, lies about thirty 
miles to the west. It occupies a magnificent site on the edge of 
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the djebel, overlooking the coastal plain. Behind it are bare 
mountains, extending to the south-west and north-east, spur 
after spur, their strata laid down in horizontal layers like an 
ideal diagram drawn by a geology lecturer. Petrified rivers of 
scree cascade down the mountainside to the brown plain below, 
which stretches away to the north and west like the dried- 
up floor of a sea. The spurs of the djebel project onto this plain 
like huge headlands, and the impression of a primeval coastline 
is increased by the little wind-eroded sand hills that lap the 
mountains’ lower slopes. There are no trees, and no green 
_ vegetation—only bare rocks and a few patches of low, scrubby 
plants—so that here again one thrills with the sense of making 
contact with the bare geological planet as it must have looked 
over 2,000 million years ago. 

Jefren is primarily a Berber village. It must formerly have 
been much larger than at present, for abandoned houses cover 
the neighbouring hillsides. Except for its barren surroundings 
it reminded me of some of the eagle’s-nest villages of the south 
of France, especially Gourdon, whose site is almost equally 
impressive. The Hotel Rumia at Jefren is perched right at the 
edge of the djebel, so that the whole magnificent prospect can 
be admired from the restaurant windows. It is long and low, 
consisting only of one floor, and from the outside looks like a 
white sand castle set among cypresses. Inside, although com- 
fortable, it is quite hideous, being decorated in a sombre shade 
of green which is terribly oppressive in this hot climate. On 
enquiring the reason for this I learnt that it is one of three hotels 
(the others are at Garian and Ghadames) built by the Italians 
and each decorated with one of the colours of the Italian flag. 
I was only glad that we had not by chance fallen on the red one 
instead. 

Lunch with Mabruk, after a morning devoted to peaches, 
apples, and fruit-drops, gave me much cause for apprehension, 
and when mountains of spaghetti were succeeded by a for- 
midable acreage of escallop of veal (and a promise of vegetables, 
cheese, and water melon, to come) I was looking round for a 
way of escape. This was out of the question, however, for every 
time either Mary or I paused to gather our strength for the next 
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mouthful, Mabruk would lean towards the culprit with gentle 
firmness and say: “Courage, Madame. Courage, Monsieur. One 
must finish all. It is so little.” Eventually the meal came to an 
end, and I hope I may count on the reader’s agreement when 
I say that an ordeal by over-eating is almost as bad as an 
ordeal by hunger. I hope also I may have his understanding 
for not giving any details of the homeward journey. If the truth 
were known, I was sound asleep. 


CHAPTER NINE 


Lepiis Magna and the Desert Fourney 


Agricultural Research Station of Sidi Mesri, and as it 
is easily accessible I decided to make a quick visit there 
before going on my longer journey to Leptis Magna with the 
hospitable Mabruk. As a naturalist, I was particularly interested 
in meeting the botanical experts at the Station, and hearing 
their views on the agricultural future of Tripolitania after 
ten years of post-war research. Although Sidi Mesri is officially 
administered by the-Tripolitanian Government, the Libyans 
have been wise enough to realize that the agricultural problem 
is so pressing that it must be a subject for international co- 
operation. The most important research at the Station is there- 
fore carried out by scientists working for the American Point 
4 programme and by officials of the Food and Agricultural 
Organization (F.A.O.) of the United Nations. Funds are also 
received from the British through another of the bodies that 
make Tripoli a town of initials, the L.P.D.S.A., or Libyan 
Public Development and Stabilization Agency. 

I was hospitably received at Sidi Mesri by Peter Oram, the 
Assistant Director of the F.A.O. Mission, who told me some- 
thing about the Station’s history. It was started by the Italians 
before the war when this area was almost completely barren, 
and it is largely due to their efforts that it has achieved its 
present fertile condition. 180 acres are now transformed into 
flourishing farms and fruitful botanical gardens, and research 
is conducted on a multitude of problems, including pest control, 
hides, and skins, water spreading, livestock rearing, and plant 
protection, as well as such less obvious subjects as general 
nutrition, canning and marketing. The gardens themselves are 
extremely beautiful. We walked through acre upon acre of 
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fields and orchards, inspecting plants, cattle, and horses, and 
feeding the waddan and Dorcas gazelle that are kept here as 
pets. I was particularly impressed with a great white stallion 
that had once drawn Mussolini’s coach when he was on a 
state visit to Tripoli; and another named Abu Rahab, which 
was of Libyan origin, and was much in demand as a sire for 
farm horses and race horses. 

Oram was reasonably optimistic about Tripolitania’s agri- 
cultural future, although he stressed that progress had to be 
slow. The main problem, of course, is lack of water; and out- 
side regions such as Tripoli itself, where underground water can 
be easily tapped, it is almost insoluble. Libya is not a suit- 
able place for the mass conservation of water by barrages and 
dams for the simple reason that there are no rivers. Therefore 
the main effort has to be concentrated on the development of 
drought-resistant strains of plants. But here another tiresome 
difficulty is encountered, namely the irrational conservatism of 
the Arab cultivators, who would literally rather starve than 
make a change in the crops and techniques they have used for 
centuries. To persuade the Arab to avail himself of the advan- 
tages that modern research can offer him is not simply a ques- 
tion of giving him the new crops and showing him how to 
cultivate them. There has to be a prolonged and expensive 
educational campaign to persuade him to use new crops at all. 
In view of these frustrations, I was surprised to find Oram and 
his colleagues as cheerful as they were. But I went away con- 
firmed in my opinion that to turn the Sahara into a green 
paradise is not going to be the simple problem that a few 
starry eyed enthusiasts would have us believe. 

On the day following my brief visit to Sidi Mesri, Mabruk 
picked us up early to take us on the expedition to Leptis Magna. 
He had arranged to drive us directly to the Roman city along 
the coast road, and bring us back by an inland route, through 
Cussabat and Tarhuna so as to show us something of the 
eastern fringes of the djebel. The Italian chauffeur did not 
appear on this occasion; instead Mabruk brought with him an 
Italian doctor whose greatest joy, we soon discovered, was to 
drive at maximum speed in the middle of the road. He was a 
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short, podgy, bullet-headed man, with close-cropped hair, and 
possessed, I am sure, many good qualities; but I have to admit 
that by the end of the day I almost hated him. His total inability 
to drive, combined with his unshakable conviction that he was 
the best driver in North Africa, made what should have been 
an extremely pleasant expedition almost intolerable. After we 
had nearly killed a goat and skidded violently into a sand drift, 
I made a feeble protest to Mabruk. ‘“‘But the doctor is a wonder- 
ful driver,” he replied; and then, as an encouraging after- 
thought: “Will you not have a peach?” I have never known a 
man so blissfully unaware of the imminence of death. 

On the way out of Tripoli we made a short detour to see the 
American air base at Wheelus Field. Surrounded by a ten- 
mile wall, this is virtually a self-contained American state, pos- 
sessing 400 permanent buildings, twenty-three miles of metalled 
roads, a wide range of shops (including an English tailor), and a 
television station transmitting a longer daily programme than 
the B.B.C. As these were roughly the kind of things we had 
left Europe to avoid we did not stay there long, but drove on 
through groves of ancient olive trees and across gently undulat- 
ing sand dunes until we came to Homs. This is a small town of 
low, white houses, its single main street adorned by a very 
attractive mosque with a slender, multi-coloured minaret. A 
second palm-shaded street leads off to the left, taking one down 
to the sea, where there is a magnificent stretch of silver sands. 
By this route one passes a small domed building which turns 
out to be not a mosque but, wonder of wonders, the local 
branch of Barclays Bank. The town is dominated by an ancient 
Turkish fort, which was the scene of a bloody battle in the 
closing phases of the North African campaign. 

A mile or so beyond Homs on the left bank of the Wadi 
Lebda,! you come to Leptis Magna, the third and most 
magnificent of the “three cities” of ancient Tripolitania. Leptis, 
like Sabratha and Oea, was built on the site of a Phoenician 
trading station, of which no traces remain. The Roman city 
gradually evolved during the first two centuries of the Christian 

1 Wadi is the common term in Libya for a oued, or dry watercourse, 


See note page 75. 
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era, and attained its greatest splendour during the reign of 
Septimius Severus, a Roman Emperor who was born within its 
walls.? At the height ofits fame in the second and third centuries 
A.D. it probably housed a population of over 80,000, but this 
sudden expansion under Severus seems to have been too great 
for its real needs. During the second half of the third century 
it fell into a rapid decline, and by the fourth century a large 
part of the city had been abandoned to the encroaching sands. 
It is still possible to see today how the approach roads were 
kept open by blocking up the street doors of unoccupied houses. 
In the last phase of its history, under the Byzantines, Leptis 
occupied only a fraction of the area to which it had previously 
grown. 

Barth, who camped at Leptis on February 23rd, 1849, hardly 
gives the city a passing mention, while the Beecheys found it 
insufficiently excavated to pass any proper opinion. They say, 
rather grudgingly: 

The actual remains of the city are still sufficient to be somewhat 
imposing; but they are for the most part so deeply buried under 
the sand which ten centuries of neglect have allowed to accumu- 
late, that plans of them could not be obtained without very 
extensive excavations. The style of the buildings is universally 
Roman; and they are more remarkable for the regularity and 


solidity of their construction, than for any great appearance of 
good taste employed in their embellishment.? 


It would be difficult today to dismiss Leptis with such luke- 
warm praise. As a result of the work done on the site during 
the last hundred years the ruins are now extraordinarily 
impressive. With the exception of an unexcavated area near 
the sea, almost the whole town has been uncovered—a main 
street in a state of preservation that bears comparison with 
Pompeii, a noble theatre, baths, male and female public 

* It is interesting to recall that this African Emperor of Rome died at 
York, in England, (A.D. 211). 

* One reason for this strange lack of enthusiasm for Leptis may have 
been that many of the best columns then excavated had been removed. 
Louis XIV shipped about 600 of them to France for use in the construction 


of Versailles, while others were later sent to England to make the sham 
“ruins” that can still be seen at Virginia Water. 
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lavatories, a swimming pool and gymnasium, two forums, and 
a magnificent colonnaded street. Descriptions of archeological 
sites are apt to be tedious unless one has an opportunity of 
visiting them, so I will not weary the reader with my reactions 
to all these different monuments. But if I were asked to single 
out what moved me most at Leptis I think I would say the 
market, where the imagination can still conjure up a vivid 
picture of the city’s daily life. Here you can see the counters 
where Roman merchants sold meat and fish and vegetables 
nearly two thousand years ago, some still bearing the marks of 
the hatchet used to split up the joints. Other counters for the 
sale of materials are inscribed with a measure, like those in a 
modern department store, while at the grain stalls you can 
still see the measures used for determining different quantities 
of barley and wheat. 

After the market the most unusual remains at Leptis are 
contained in the port area. I scrambled out to the lighthouse, 
which commands a view of distant Homs, and inspected the 
channel to the east (now silted up) along which galleys must 
once have sailed to Rome, laden with the grain and olive oil 
of Tripolitania, and the gold and ivory brought from the heart 
of Africa across the perilous caravan routes of the Sahara. I was 
also interested by the little museum built near the entrance to 
the site, especially as it contained a statue of an unmistak- 
able Indian elephant—another piece of evidence to prove that 
elephants of this species were known in North Africa in classical 
times. 

From Leptis we headed once more for Tripoli, forking left 
shortly after Homs so as to travel by the alternative inland 
road. This ran through some of the most beautiful country 
we had so far seen. Although no grass grew on the barren soil, 
olive and almond plantations gave an illusion of fertility, and 
the contours of the low rolling hills resembled those of many 
a landscape in England or France. We were reminded forcibly 
of the aridity of the land at a small Italian-built village, named 
Marconi after the great inventor; it was without any natural 
source of water, and its inhabitants had to rely entirely on 
supplies brought by tanker. The water was fed through funnels 
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into metal barrels which stood in pairs by the roadside outside 
each house. Another sign of the constant battle with drought 
was a Roman dam spanning a wad: a mile or two further up 
the road; this consisted of a thick wall of stones and, except for 
a narrow gap in the centre, was completely intact. 

The olive trees continued until Tarhuna, which is remarkable 
in being the site of one of the very few waterfalls in North Africa. 
Barth remarked on it in 1849, having placed his camp nearby 
and explored the locality with some care. The brook forming 
the waterfall is known as Ain Shershara, and flows from the 
junction of three springs. The cascade itself falls over hard 
calcareous rock and is between twenty-five and thirty feet high. 
Below, it forms a pool where naked Arab boys were cheerfully 
bathing at the time of our visit; the brook then flows on through 
a fairyland oasis in the direction of the Wadi Rumle, which, 
however, it only manages to reach in times of great floods. The 
oasis is like a miniature Garden of Eden in the middle of the 
desert. Crops of millet, maize, ground-nuts, and tobacco grow 
beneath a canopy of date-palms, poplars, and fruit trees, 
while the place is filled with the calls of birds, the hum of 
insects and the gentle music of the brook. Yet the oasis is only 
a hundred yards across and a few hundred yards long, and the 
sand of the desert can be clearly seen on every side through the 
trunks of the trees. The water of the brook itself is not drinkable, 
but a short distance below the cascade it is joined by a spring 
that gushes forth, clear and cool, from a wall of rock. Here we 
refreshed ourselves with long drafts of pure sparkling water 
before continuing our journey. 

After Tarhuna the country changes. The road runs through 
bare, crouching hills, like sphinxes, and then descends onto a 
broad desert plain. It was passing through this magnificent 
scenery, with a red end-of-day sun making the sandy hills glow 
with fire, that our doctor-driver elected to enliven the drive 
by tuning the car radio to Wheelus Field. An American 
crooner was singing: ‘““This makes me cry every time for the 
time she was mine”, and the doctor accompanied him with 
a monotonous drone. Meantime we sped onwards at between 
70 and 80 m.p.h., blaring our horn incessantly at every village, 
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and scattering terrified goats and hens. But by this time I was 
beyond protest, almost beyond feeling; I concentrated on the 
landscape, and tried to feel grateful that I had at least seen 
Leptis Magna before the end came. By some miracle we reached 
Tripoli alive. I do not know if my hosts noticed my expression 
of profound relief when I alighted from the car for the last 
time, and I only hope that my thanks to the driver were suffi- 
ciently convincing. To me this was a moment less for thanks 
than for thanksgiving. 

We now felt that we had seen as much of Tripolitania as was 
reasonably possible in such a short time, and our next problem 
was how to make the long and tedious journey across the Syrtic 
desert to Benghazi. Here we were most fortunate in receiving 
an offer from Sir Arthur Dean, General Manager of the Libyan 
Public Development and Stabilization Agency, asking us to 
accompany him in his big Humber estate car the following 
week. Sir Arthur Dean, who has inevitably been nicknamed 
“Sardine” by the British colony, is a large, florid, kindly man of 
about sixty-five. He has the responsible job of administering 
British financial aid to Libya, and although at the time of 
my visit, there seemed to be more evidence of Development than 
Stabilization, Sir Arthur hopes that in the foreseeable future the 
economics of Ruritania may be placed on a sound financial 
basis. Lady Dean is likewise a sterling character, who spends 
most of her time at a voluntary clinic in the Old City binding 
the sores of lice-ridden Arabs and nursing children through the 
early stages of trachoma. In this work, I am ashamed to say, 
she is almost entirely unsupported by other British wives, whose 
contacts with “‘the natives” are largely restricted to gossiping 
about their servants’ shortcomings in the tea-room of the 
Y.M.G.A. 

We set out with Sir Arthur and the First Secretary of the 
British Embassy at 5 p.m. on Thursday August 18th, intending 
to drive through the night to avoid the intense heat of the 
Syrtic desert in the mid-day sun. Unfortunately, however, our 
expedition was predestined to disaster. About thirty miles out 
of Tripoli, the First Secretary, who was obviously a man of 
unusual mechanical intelligence, noticed that the batteries were 
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failing to charge. We stopped at once, and the chauffeur dis- 
appeared under the bonnet; but after half an hour of tinkering 
to the accompaniment of muttered curses from Sir Arthur no 
progress had been made. There was nothing for it but to 
return to Tripoli. We arrived there shortly after nine to find 
that our room at the hotel had been let and that the other 
hotels within our means were full up. Sir Arthur was by now 
anxious to go home to supper, and the First Secretary had 
decided in favour of an Embassy party he would otherwise have 
missed, so we were landed in something of a predicament. 
And here I would like to pay another tribute to the lavishness 
of Arab hospitality. With Sir Arthur and the First Secretary 
both anxious to be gone, and our luggage still occupying the 
rear seats of the Humber, something had to be done quickly. 
Therefore with some embarrassment I decided to call on a 
man I had met only once before in Tripoli, one Moyad Hassan, 
the Legal Adviser to the Tripolitanian Police; he had said if 
ever I was in trouble I must come to him at once. I had in- 
tended to ask him for some likely addresses where we could 
spend the night, but he insisted that we come forthwith into 
his own flat. He turned out of his bed onto a couch to give us a 
place; took us out to dinner as his guests, and then on to drinks 
with his friends; and in the morning put himself entirely at our 
disposal to assist in the arrangements for our departure. How- 
ever exasperated and frustrated one may sometimes feel in the 
Arab world, it is always such actions as this that in the long 
run remain in one’s memory. 

The following day we were greeted by bad news. Sir Arthur’s 
car had a serious mechanical fault and it seemed unlikely that 
he would be going to Benghazi at all. But once again fortune 
smiled on us, for we learnt that Brigadier Brown, the local Army 
Commander who had scored such a notable victory over the 
locusts, was taking a convoy of three cars to Benghazi that very 
afternoon. I rang him up and, as my War Office letter had now 
fortunately come to light, he very kindly consented to give us 
a lift. Moyad Hassan took us in his car to the place of departure, 
where the Brigadier was already barking orders and getting his 
wife, son, and retinue of soldiers stowed aboard the transport 
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with impressive military efficiency. Restraining an impulse to 
salute, Mary and I announced ourpresence and were immediately 
relegated to different cars. My diffident suggestion that perhaps 
we might be allowed to sit together to share the pleasures of the 
journey was tacitly ignored; there was obviously to be no soft 
soap sentimentality about this trip. At 5 p.m. the Brigadier 
led off the convoy in the first car, and thus exactly twenty-four 
hours after the previous day’s débacle we found ourselves 
once again heading eastwards out of Tripoli. 

After passing Leptis Magna, the furthermost point of our 
travels with Mabruk, we entered country that was new to us. 
The run from here to Misurata is extremely agreeable. To the 
right the eastern slopes of the djebel ripple down gently to the 
plain, while the road soon plunges into a series of enormous 
date-palm plantations, the tall trees set out in rows like guards- 
men on parade. At the time we passed they were bathed in the 
rich glow of sunset, the motionless red-stained fronds of the 
palms forming a backdrop to the neat little donkeys trotting 
along like ballet dancers on their points, and the larger ambling 
shapes of the camels. 

To the left, where black cypresses were outlined against 
pink sand dunes, we saw the remains of an Italian experiment 
in teaching the Arabs community farming. Rows of little flat- 
roofed bungalows extended in every direction at distances of 
about two hundred yards apart. Each was originally a small- 
holding producing rich crops by the use of machinery owned in 
common by the tenants. But now the houses were derelict and 
the land had reverted to desert—further sad evidence of the 
disastrous aftermath of the war. 

The Beecheys wrote (1828): “The town of Misurata is built 
with tolerable regularity; its streets cross each other at right 
angles, and near the centre stands the market-place, which, 
like most others in this country, is half occupied by a pool of 
green and stinking water.” The Italians have filled in the pool, 
but have failed to cure the stink, which must therefore now 
emanate from the dozens of mud huts that still cluster round 
the more permanent buildings of the town. There is little 
incentive to clean a mud hut, as in heavy rains it is washed 
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completely away, so that a new one must in any case be built. 
This is not, however, so pressing a problem in Tripolitania asin 
Tunisia, where there is a higher rainfall. I remember Bill Cole 
telling me that after a severe storm his Arab gardeners were 
liable to be absent for several days, their excuse always being 
that they had had to rebuild their disintegrated homes. 

The hotel at Misurata put on a very reasonable dinner, after 
which we set out on the long and wearing crossing of the 
Syrtic desert. Shortly beyond Misurata cultivation ceases 
abruptly and one enters a featureless wilderness of sand; seeing 
this forbidding prospect in the failing twilight I was reminded 
of Bob Hope’s appropriate comment: “Gee! This must be 
where they empty all the old egg-timers!” But fortunately the 
Brigadier’s schedule for the expedition made it possible for 
most of us to doze through the worst of the desert crossing. The 
only town of any size we passed during the hours of darkness 
was Sirte, known to the ancient Greeks as Euphranta, which 
was for a short time under the Ptolemies the western boundary 
of Cyrenaica. Today, except for some fourth- and fifth-century 
catacombs, there is nothing to see there, which was just as 
well, for the convoy only paused a moment or two for whisky 
and petrol before pushing on towards Agheila. 

When dawn began to break we had already covered over 
400 miles, and by great good fortune were just in time to see 
the sun rise over the Arch of the Philainoi, forty miles short of 
Agheila. This extraordinary monument, nicknamed Marble 
Arch by the Eighth Army during the war, was erected in 1937 
by the Italians to commemorate the completion of the Syrtic 
highway. It is shaped like a hairpin, the two sides of the arch, 
which slope slightly inward, being surmounted by a symbolic 
altar and an inscription in Latin from Horace which reads: 
“Oh Sun, you can never see anything greater than the city of 
Rome.” On either side of the arch is a niche containing a 
recumbent bronze statue, while stone reliefs of fascist inspira- 
tion decorate the inner walls. The whole fantastic structure, 
which must rank as one of Mussolini’s greatest follies, was the 
work of the Italian architect Florestano di F austa, who also 
designed the Waddan and Del Mahari hotels at Tripoli. 
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The reader may be asking himself the significance of the 
altar, the two bronze statues, and the name “Arch of the Phil- 
ainoi’”’. These are derived from a legend dating from the fifth 
century B.c., during the expansion of Greek power in western 
Cyrenaica. It is said that round about this time a bitter war was 
being fought between the Greeks of Cyrene and the eastern 
outposts of the Carthaginian Empire in Tripolitania. One 
of the bones of contention was the position of the frontier be- 
tween the two powers, for the desert at this point is devoid of 
natural barriers, and there was thus no reason to choose one 
line rather than another. After many years of conflict, the 
legend continues, both sides were heartily sick of the war, and 
also alarmed at the waste of their resources, which they feared 
might place them at the mercy of a third party. They therefore 
agreed to settle the frontier question once and for all by dis- 
patching envoys simultaneously from Cyrene and Carthage, 
the point of their meeting to be the final dividing line between 
the two countries. Two brothers known as the Philainoi were 
chosen as the Carthaginian envoys, and they made such good 
speed that they met the two Cyreneans when these had travelled 
less than half the distance round the Gulf of Sirte. When the 
two parties met a good deal of hot air seems to have been 
expended; hard words were bandied about and the Cyreneans 
even accused the Carthaginians of cheating. Finally it was 
agreed that the meeting place should be recognized as the 
frontier if the Philainoi would consent to being buried alive 
there; failing this the Greeks were to draw another frontier at 
any point westward they thought proper, and there suffer a simi- 
lar fate. The Philainoi accepted the agreement, and allowed 
themselves to be buried alive where they stood. 

What Carthage gained by the acquisition of a few thousana 
extra square miles of infertile desert is not recorded, but the 
graves of her heroes were honoured by the erection of two 
funeral mounds, known as the Altars of the Philainoi. Musso- 
lini’s Marble Arch is supposed to stand on this spot, and its 
statues and altar commemorate the sacrifice of the two brothers. 
But later researches have suggested that the historic site of the 
mounds lies some sixteen miles further east, near the ancient 
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Greek village of Philainos, meaning “lover of fame’’. This has 
long since disappeared, but it is believed to be identical with a 
later Roman site near the plateau of the Djebel el Aali, where 
you can still see the remains of a temple and some ruined 
Corinthian columns. But if the truth were known, I am afraid 
that the Altars of the Philainoi must be located in the imagina- 
tions of men rather than the sands of the Syrtic desert. 

Except for the small walled city of Boreum, and the Roman 
fort at Gasr el Heneia (reputed to have a perfectly preserved 
two-seater lavatory unique in the ancient world), there is little 
to interest the traveller between Marble Arch and Benghazi. 
Even these lie a short way off the road, and owing to the 
military nature of our expedition it was unfortunately im- 
possible to inspect them. The villages of Agheila and Agedabia, 
so familiar from war-time communiqués, are simply collections 
of characteristic hovels, and there is thus nothing attractive 
to relieve the waste of sand and stones until the first signs of 
cultivation appear twelve miles south of Benghazi. Here a 
double avenue of eucalyptus trees begins to line the road, and one 
has the feeling that at last one is approaching the end of this 
seemingly interminable journey. We finally drove into Benghazi 
exhausted and caked with sand, at five minutes past mid-day on 
Saturday, August goth, after nineteen hours continuously on 
the road. 
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Benghazn 


ugliest and dirtiest town between Tunis and the Egyptian 

frontier. Badly damaged during the war, many of its 
streets have been reduced to heaps of rubble from which the 
sand blows up into your eyes with every gust of wind. Lean 
cats and mangy dogs scavenge among piles of garbage, which 
are the breeding ground of innumerable flies. These flies are 
doubtless the descendants of those which led the Beecheys to 
remark: “It is probable that no place on earth will be found to 
abound more in flies than Benghazi; we might perhaps say, 
that few places could be mentioned where so many of them 
will at any time be observed.” The European town contains 
only two main streets, and a single square ornamented with an 
array of jaded dust-covered plants. ‘The native town is squalid 
and uninteresting, the harbour and sea-front derelict. There is 
not a single beautiful building in the whole town. The only 
two restaurants (inaptly’named the Victory and the Paradise) 
have but one edible dish on their menus—the classic “eggs, 
bacon and chips” so beloved of the British servicemen 
who have been the restaurants’ main customers ever since 
Montgomery’s armies left Benghazi in the wake of their 
advance. 

Yet, when all this has been said, I must confess to having 
liked Benghazi. On reflection I think there were two main 
reasons for this. The first was the Vienna Hotel, where I had 
been recommended to stay by Sir Arthur Dean, and which 
proved to be my favourite hotel in North Africa—clean, com- 
fortable, civilized, and apparently quite proof against the squalid 
influences prevailing outside its walls. The proprietress was a 
large blonde Viennese lady named Victoria Scholz, not in the 
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first flush of youth, but nevertheless a most attractive person- 
ality. She hada way of looking at you with her piercing grey- 
blue eyes that made you feel she could see into your very soul; 
but there was no need to be intimidated by this disconcerting 
habit, for she was filled to the brim with the milk of human 
kindness, and nothing was too much trouble if it could give you 
a greater sense of comfort and well-being. Frau Scholz was 
assisted by a young German named Carl and his mouse-like 
but amiable German wife. Apart from his consuming passion 
for racing motor-cars, I shall always remember Carl for his 
truly magnificent set of gold teeth (which were perpetually 
visible, for he never stopped smiling), and his unquenchable 
faith in the humour of his own very bad jokes. My room over- 
looked a small paved courtyard filled with geraniums and other 
plants growing from huge Ali-Baba jars; bougainvillaea grew 
into my window round the sides of a faded yellow, blue and 
orange striped blind, while on one wall hung a restful still- 
life painting of a doll, two sun flowers in a vase, and a half- 
finished cup of black coffee. There was hot water in the taps 
of the basin (the first time I had enjoyed this luxury since leav- 
ing Gabés), a real bathroom next door, and clean white sheets 
on a superbly comfortable bed. After my all-night drive through 
the Syrtic desert the reader will realize how such things helped 
to prejudice me in favour of Benghazi. 

My second reason for liking the town was the great charm 
and kindness of the people, who were filled with an immense 
enthusiasm for building up their country, and took a child- 
like and most attractive pleasure in showing me their achieve- 
ments. ‘This freshness and energy is perhaps due to the fact that 
Benghazi is a comparatively small town and, with its rich 
agricultural hinterland, has preserved many of the virtues of 
a rural community. Moreover, the people are more conscious 
of tribal ties and loyalties than the western Libyans, and have 
a pride, independence, and hospitable nature like that of the 
desert nomads. 

The original Greek settlers in the region where Benghazi now 
stands were known as the Eusperites; these are the people who 
are briefly mentioned in Book IV of Herodotus as possessing a 
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very fertile soil. The site of their town was to the east of the 
present salt lake, but by the time of the Ptolemies it had 
extended to where the native quarter now stands, and its name 
had been changed to Berenice. This was the most westerly of 
the five towns of the Pentapolis, the ancient name for Cyrenaica, 
of which Pliny writes (Natural History, Book V): ‘Berenice 
stands on the outward point of the Syrtis.... Not far, and in 
front of the town, is the River Lethe, and a sacred wood where 
tradition has placed the Garden of the Hesperides.” 

The reader will recall that the Hesperides were the three 
girls, daughters of Erebus and Night, who guarded the golden 
apples given by Earth to Hera at the time of her marriage to 
Zeus. The apples were later stolen by Hercules in one of those 
he-manish and rather unappealing adventures for which he is 
famous. Although the tradition mentioned by Pliny probably 
resulted from a confusion with the name Eusperites, there is 
certainly a place on the Benghazi plain which is claimed to 
this day to be the site of the famous Garden. It lies about ten 
miles from the town and is known as the Waters of Lethe. 

Appropriately, I visited this spot with Mr. Harry Adam, 
Chief Water Engineer to the Government of Cyrenaica, a fat, 
jovial man of sixty or so, with white hair and an irrepressible 
sense of humour. We drove out to the site in a very ancient 
government lorry, which seemed in imminent danger of dis- 
integrating with every bump in the road. Eventually we came 
to a low rock-strewn hillock where our progress was checked by 
a barrier; this was supported at one end by a piece of string and 
guarded by a sleepy-looking soldier in an unpainted sentry- 
box. “It’s Royal property here, you know,” remarked Adam. 
“No one can drink the Waters of Lethe because they’re too 
salt, so they’re pumped to the King’s seaside house for watering 
his garden.” The sentry roused himself and inspected our passes 
while Adam explained that he had come to inspect the Waters. 
Here there was a complication, for the site was protected by a 
locked gate, and the sentry did not possess the key. After a 
few protests he set off at a leisurely pace in search of the 
guard commander, and we had an opportunity to look about 
us. 
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I should explain that the Waters of Lethe, modern style, 
are a small underground lake in a limestone cavern about 150 
feet below the level of the Benghazi plain. The hydrology of the 
place is unknown. No stream flows into the lake, which is 
assumed to be connected by a siphon with a vast natural 
reservoir lying beneath the desert. The natives believe it is 
fed by subterranean channels from the Nile; this is of course 
nonsense, but the supply of water nevertheless appears to be 
inexhaustible. Some years before our visit the local hydrologists 
had regarded it as a possible source of a permanent water 
supply for Benghazi. Pumps had been installed to test its 
capacity, and it was found to give a continuous yield of 32,000 
gallons an hour for two weeks. In this time the lake surface 
dropped only 13 inches, and regained its former level an hour 
or two after pumping operations had ceased. If it were not for 
the water’s excessive salinity it would certainly long ago have 
been used for human needs. 

When the sentry returned with the guard commander and 
the key we began the descent to the cave. This incursion by 
the mad English into the bowels of the Earth was evidently 
regarded as a welcome break in the day’s routine, for both 
soldiers accompanied us, leaving sentry-box and barrier in 
charge of an Arab who (as invariably happens on such 
occasions) had materialized by magic out of the desert. The 
approach was at first down a gentle slope set about with prickly 
pears. There then followed a steep flight of steps into the black 
mouth of the cave, which was carpeted to a depth of half an 
inch or so with the droppings of the innumerable pigeons which 
used it as a roost. 

When the steps came to an end, we were well inside the cave, 
and the sentry turned on an electric light switch. Inevitably, 
nothing happened. “No light,” he said, smiling cheerfully. 
With true British determination we advanced into the gloom 
with the aid of matches, bending double so as not to bump our 
heads on the low roof. Eventually we reached the spot where 
the famous Waters were supposed to begin. The sentry struck 
a match and peered downwards. “Water dried up,” he said, 
turning and beaming at us again. “Get on, you ass,”’ said Adam; 
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then, turning to me: “When you hear the splash we’re there.” 
After a few more shuffling footsteps an excited noise from the 
sentry suggested that the end of our quest was indeed at hand. 
As Adam had prophesied, he had discovered the Waters by 
stepping into them; but fortunately not so far as to join the 
Shades in everlasting forgetfulness as at this point the lake was 
only a few inches deep. I lit my notebook to make a good flame, 
and we saw the sombre surface of the Waters stretching away 
into the furthest recesses of the cave. Adam told me that they 
extended for some 500 yards beyond the limits of our vision 
and then ended in a wall of solid rock. It was impressive, 
yet in some ways an anticlimax. Probably I had expected 
too much, but for me not even an escort of two Libyan 
soldiers could convince me that these real-life Waters of 
Lethe were anything but a pale shadow of their mythological 
counterpart. 

My official programme at Benghazi had been planned by 
Mr. Wanis Gadafi, the President of the Executive Council, and 
when I went to see him I found to my dismay that it included no 
less than thirty-seven items. As this would have taken me nearly 
a month to complete I had regretfully to restrict myself to 
only three aspects of Cyrenaican life—education, medicine, and 
agriculture. I began with a visit to some of the new schools 
built to implement Libya’s vast education programme. 

We were escorted by Mr. Ibrahim Mehdawi, the acting 
headmaster of Benghazi Secondary School for Boys, an energetic 
and intelligent man with great enthusiasm for his job. To give 
me some idea of the rapid growth of education in Cyrenaica 
he told me that his own school, which had been built by the 
Italians before the war, had re-opened in 1947 with a single 
class of 21 boys and 4 teachers; at the time of my visit there 
were 18 classes, with 468 boys and 34 teachers. The teachers 
were mainly Egyptians, for Libya has not yet enough qualified 
teachers to staff schools above the Primary level; there were 
also a few English specialists provided with the co-operation 
of the Foreign Office. 

Not the least of the difficulties facing Libya in the educational 
field is that the academic standard reached by a pupil bears 
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no reference whatever to his age. In fact pupils of widely differ- 
ent ages are often at the same level of education and vice versa. 
This is because, when education was made free and theoreti- 
cally compulsory for all, there was an overwhelming demand 
for places in the schools from boys of all ages. All of them were 
starting from scratch, and therefore the first classes were com- 
posed of pupils whose ages ranged from, say, six to sixteen. 
As most of them advanced at roughly the same rate the extra- 
ordinary situation was soon reached when a single secondary 
school class might include boys of twelve and men of twenty- 
two, or even more, all learning the same thing. This was, of 
course, extremely unsatisfactory, for it gave the older pupils 
a sense of inferiority and the younger ones an exaggerated idea 
of their own talents. But Ibrahim Mehdawi assured me that 
the steady increase in the number of schools and trained teachers 
is now doing much to correct this undesirable state of affairs. 

I was particularly interested to see the effects of these wide 
age differences on the art work done by the pupils. I found that 
it was impossible to distinguish paintings done by six-year-olds 
from those done by pupils in their late teens who had received 
an equivalent amount of tuition. This suggested to me that 
there can be little truth in the theory, so fashionable nowadays, 
that the esthetic excellence of child art consists in the child’s 
innocence and unspoilt freshness of vision. In Cyrenaica, at 
any rate, these fresh and innocent pictures are being produced 
by young men whose childhood was spent dodging British 
and German shells in the back streets of Benghazi, whose 
sex life is already well advanced, and who a few years ago 
would have taken to a knife with the same readiness that English 
children take to cricket or tuck. 

The education of girls is not neglected in Cyrenaica, and 
although it is slow work breaking down the prejudices which 
impose seclusion on Moslem women, the Emira Girls’ School in 
Benghazi now has no less than 600 pupils. Here I had the 
pleasure of meeting the Assistant Director of Education, Sheik 
el Senussi el Mortadi, a highly revered figure who has him- 
self been a teacher of Arabic language and literature for over 
forty years. In an age when sheiks can be seen riding round the 
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countryside on high-powered motor-cycles, or planning dubious 
transactions for the disposal of scrap-iron, it was refreshing to 
meet someone more in keeping with one’s childhood ideals. 
Sheik el Senussi el Mortadi was very old and very dignified. 
He wore a white turban wrapped round his fez, a striped shirt 
tucked into voluminous white trousers, and over all the tradi- 
tional flowing robe. He was bearded, of course, and received 
us as a king might receive a prince and princess of some power- 
ful foreign state. Fortunately he was unable to speak a word 
of English or French, a fact which enabled me to enjoy one 
of those delightful three-cornered conversations which provide 
an indispensable ingredient in so many ancient travel books. 
The sheik motioned us to chairs and then murmured a few 
words to Mehdawi who was to act as interpreter. 

Mehdawi: The sheik says how honoured he is with your visit. 
Will you please make yourselves as comfortable as possible in 
his poor and unworthy office. 

Myself: Will you tell the sheik that I am likewise most happy 
to meet him. And could you please explain the object of my 
visit to his country? 

This was the signal for a long oration in Arabic from Meh- 
dawi, who was obviously giving me a tremendous publicity 
build-up and a string of titles which I certainly did not possess. 
The sheik nodded gravely and stroked his beard before reply- 
ing at almost equal length. 

Mehdawi: The sheik is overcome with the honour that you 
have done us in coming so many thousands of miles to visit 
our land. It is a cause of great joy to us to have famous English 
scientists to visit us and see our work. 

Myself (deeply relieved that the conversation was not being 
overheard by any Fellows of the Royal Society): Please tell 
the sheik that I am profoundly flattered by his feelings. But I 
fear he has overestimated my reputation. I am here simply as 
a traveller who is interested in the lives of people in other lands. 

This was duly translated, although with what amendments 
I cannot say. - 

Mehdawi: The sheik says that modesty is added to the other 
virtues of the Englishman. But he is not deceived. Would he, 
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and the lady who has also honoured him with a visit, care to 
refresh themselves with a cup of coffee or a Kitty-Cola? 

Myself: We will gladly take a coffee with the sheik. Will you 
tell him what great hospitality we have everywhere received 
from the people of his country, and how impressed we are with 
all the educational work we have seen. 

Mehdawi (after conveying message): The sheik is again filled 
with indescribable joy that the great English scientist should 
pay such compliments to his countrymen. Education is a great 
blessing. Without books we should be lost. 

Myself: 1 agree with the sheik. Please tell him that my visit 
to the schools of Benghazi has been one of my most interesting 
experiences in North Africa. 

This was developed at great length, and a further panegyric 
was delivered on my kindness and great achievements. Feeling 
that the interview could be indefinitely prolonged on these lines 
we finished our coffee and took our leave. The sheik, although a 
very old man, insisted on accompanying us downstairs to our 
car; and as we drove away he was still standing, a majestic 
and patriarchal figure, at the door of the school. I found it 
difficult to believe that I had actually taken part in a conver- 
sation that sounded exactly as if it had been lifted from the 
pages of Eothen. 

Only the Technical College now remained to be visited, 
where I had heard that there was a new and particularly inter- 
esting department devoted to carpet weaving. We were greeted 
by the Deputy Director of the College, a charming and obviously 
competent Palestinian Arab named Alex Yeghiaian who took 
us on a brief tour of the carpentry section and the machine 
shops before bringing us at length to the School of Carpet 
Weaving. Here we paused to give the older women time to 
veil themselves, and then followed him into a long room where 
women and girls were spinning and grading the different 
coloured wools. As in Tunisia, wools in the natural colours of 
the sheep are mostly used, but dyeing can be done to special 
order. Next we went to see the looms, which were operated by 
very young girls, some of them only seven or eight years old. 
At the entry of a strange man the instructor told them at once 
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to bury their faces in their looms, but several of the more ad- 
venturous spirits kept taking a quick glance over their shoulders, 
regarding me with wide-eyed astonishment or sometimes a 
mischievous grin. The girls were charmingly dressed in long 
flowered dresses and wore tiny gold earrings and brightly 
coloured bows in their hair. The carpets they made seemed to 
be well designed and of excellent quality, some of the designs 
being copied from Kairouan, and others from the Sabratha 
mosaics. Yeghiaian told me that when the girls became pro- 
ficient they would go back to their villages, and in this way it 
was hoped to build up a new and flourishing rural industry. 

After seeing the impressive educational work being carried 
on in Benghazi we called on Dr. A. T. G. Johnston, Assistant 
Director of Cyrenaican Medical Services, hoping that he would 
have an equally encouraging tale to tell. In this we were 
disappointed. Johnston, who was a tall, cadaverous, slow-speak- 
ing man of about forty, was deeply disturbed by the state of 
medicine in the country. He told us that there were six hos- 
pitals in Cyrenaica, staffed by a cosmopolitan collection of 
doctors—British, Germans, Italians, Egyptians, Greeks, Leban- 
ese, Palestinian Arabs, and so on. Although many of these men 
were of good quality, their efforts were constantly frustrated 
by the Libyans’ complete indifference to the most elementary 
laws of hygiene. It was virtually impossible to enforce an 
adequate standard of cleanliness among the Libyan nursing and 
domestic staff. Dressings were dropped on the floor before being 
placed on the wounds, vessels and other utensils were often 
inadequately sterilized, and food was cooked and handled 
with dirty fingers. 

Later, when I went to visit Benghazi General Hospital, I 
found myself compelled to agree with Johnston’s depressing 
views. In spite of the efforts of the medical staff to maintain a 
high standard of cleanliness I realized that they had an over- 
whelmingly difficult task. The wards were gloomy and un- 
painted, flies walked over bandaged wounds and buzzed round 
the eyes of the patients, and the kitchens smelt of drains and 
rancid fat. I felt that to impose on the junior staff of this hos- 
pital anything approaching the iron discipline that prevails in 
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hospitals in Europe would require many more years of unremit- 
ting effort. And, as Johnston had already emphasized, im- 
provements in the hospitals would have to be supplemented by 
a drastic public health campaign in Cyrenaican towns and 
villages so that the diseases could be stamped out at their 
source. 

The generally shabby and dilapidated condition of the hos- 
pital was shared by many other buildings in Benghazi. Even 
the Royal Palace was sadly in need of a coat of paint and had 
ancient iron dustbins lying in the garden. Numerous buildings 
in the Sharia el Nasr, which is the town’s waterfront, were 
utterly derelict, and pigeons perched in the shell scars on their 
walls. The palm-trees were disfigured by bullet holes, and the 
few bedraggled flowers that decorated the cafés and restaurants 
were planted for the most part in rusty containers that had 
once held high-explosive bombs. 

When I was at Benghazi, over twelve years had passed since 
the Germans were driven out by the British advance, but the 
ghosts of Rommel’s army still lingered there. Many signposts 
and notices were written in German, and blond men of the 
wartime generation could be seen driving about in war-vintage 
Volkswagens. These were former prisoners of war who had 
been put to work in the town in skilled or semi-skilled jobs by 
the British Military Administration. When peace came many 
had elected to stay in North Africa, either because they had the 
opportunity of following a career there, or because they were 
reluctant to go back to Russian rule. I was told that there were 
at least 1,000 of these wartime settlers in the Benghazi area alone. 

One of the Libyans I had most hoped to meet in Cyrenaica 
was the ex-Prime Minister, Mohammed Saqizly, and I was 
therefore delighted when he invited me to see him one even- 
ing at his Benghazi home. Saqizly was Prime Minister before 
Mustapha Ben Halim, and it was rumoured that he had been 
forced to resign over a difference of opinion with the King. As 
this suggested the existence of an absolute monarchy in Libya, 
I was most interested to find out how great was the King’s 
power, and whether it was really true that he was able to over- 
rule the decisions of his Ministers. 
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Mohammed Saqizly proved to be a charming old man, 
inclining to stoutness, with close-cropped white hair and a 
round, innocent face that suggested an archbishop rather than 
a politician. He received me in red and blue striped pyjamas 
which strangely enough detracted in.no way from his dignity, 
and was very happy to talk without reticence about the Libyan 
Constitution, and his own political life. Although I knew that 
Libya was nominally a democracy, with a Senate and a House 
of Representatives as in the United States, Saqizly told me that 
it was the King who in the last resort still wielded the power. I 
confirmed this later by consulting the Constitution itself. This 
declares that the King is inviolate, exercising his responsibility 
through his Ministers, and that “‘responsibility rests with them”; 
but it goes on to say that the Prime Minister and the other 
Ministers are all appointed by the King and that he may like- 
wise remove them from office at any time. Although this would 
seem to be a very happy arrangement from the King’s point of 
view, who has all the power but none of the responsibility, 
it can hardly be regarded as democratic. 

But to understand this strange combination of absolute 
monarchy with the outward show of democratic government 
it is essential to realize that Libya, and especially Cyrenaica, 
is still a tribal society. In societies at this stage of evolution a 
Chief who is the repository of all wisdom and power is an 
essential ingredient. Saqizly merely reiterated what I had 
heard said all through Libya: that however much time and 
energy was expended on framing Constitutions, and however 
much talk there might be about the right of the individual 
to choose his own form of government, it was ultimately the 
King, and the King alone, who had the power and prestige to 
preserve any semblance of national unity. This could not be 
regarded as a good thing or a bad thing, but simply as a fact. 
The main value of the present Constitution was that it was 
well suited to modification on increasingly democratic lines 
as Libyan society gradually evolved. 

The Senussi family, to which King Idris I belongs, has had 
a remarkable history. The Senussi acquired their first influence 
in North Africa as a religious Order, and even today it is 
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the King’s spiritual authority rather than his temporal power 
that ensures the allegiance of his subjects. The Order was 
founded in 1837 by a member of a noble Algerian family who 
was known by the appropriately imposing name of el Sayyed 
Mohammed Ben Ali Ben Es Senussi el Khettabi el Hassani el 
Idrissi el Mehajin. He was born about 1787 near Mostagenum 
in Algeria, and named Sheik Es Senussi, or Grand Senussi, after 
a much-venerated Holy Man’s tomb near Tclemcen. Tradition 
asserted that he was a direct descendant of Fatima, the daughter 
of the Prophet. 

After studying theology at Fez, Sheik Es Senussi set out on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, travelling by way of the Algerian Sahara, 
Tunisia, Libya, and Egypt. In the desert he preached a re- 
formed faith to the Bedouin tribesmen, among whom he quickly 
obtained the reputation of a Holy Man. In Cairo and Mecca 
itself, however, he was regarded with suspicion, and even as a 
heretic, and decided to return to Cyrenaica. Here he gradually 
built up an immensely powerful religious organization, based 
first on Beda near Cyrene, and later on Jaghbub oasis about 
thirty miles north-west of Siwa. He died about 1860, leaving 
two sons, and it is said that in the last years of his life he devised 
an unconventional test to see which of them should be his 
successor. He told both the boys, who were barely in their 
teens, to climb an exceptionally tall palm-tree; when they had 
arrived at the top he ordered them to call on Allah and his 
Prophet for protection and jump to the ground. The younger 
boy, Mohammed el Mahdi, followed this instruction at once 
(fortunately, it seems, without fatal result); but his brother, 
Mohammed el Sherif, is said to have ignored his father’s 
orders and shinned down the palm-tree by the same means 
as he went up. Of course this is supposed to explain why 
el Mahdi rather than el Sherif obtained the succession, but 
unfortunately modern authorities on Senussi history have re- 
vealed that el Mahdi was actually the older of the brothers by 
two years and would thus in any case have succeeded. This 
story of the Senussi succession must therefore simply be regarded 
as a picturesque legend. 

King Idris I, the first ruler of the United Kingdom of 
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Libya, is the son of Mohammed el Mahdi, and therefore the 
grandson of the founder of the Order. It would be impossible 
to recount here the chequered history of the Senussi rule since 
his accession in 1902, which has in any case been set out in a 
most scholarly and readable fashion by E. E. Evans-Pritchard 
(The Sanusi of Cyrenaica, 1949). It must suffice to say that as a 
result of the Italian adventure in North Africa, as well as the 
events of the last war, the Senussi were compelled to expand 
their role as a religious Order and accept political authority. 
I say “compelled”, because their history shows that at no time 
did they seek temporal power for its own sake; they have had it 
thrust upon them by pressure of circumstances. They became 
identified with national resistance to the Italians, and later 
with the national resurgence that followed the British advance. 
It was therefore natural that when post-war Libya came to 
elect her King, the choice should fall on Mohammed Idris, the 
hereditary chief of the Senussi Order. 

I was disappointed not to have met the King, but, as I 
explained earlier, he was in mourning for his brother when I 
reached Tripoli, and no other opportunity for an audience 
presented itself. Most Libyans hold him in great veneration, 
and every shop, office, and private house in the country is 
adorned by his picture. I heard no one deny his saintly char- 
acter, but there were mixed views about his capacity. Mo- 
hammed Saqizly was fulsome in his praise, in spite of the 
difference of opinion that was said to have cost him his job; 
but another well-known personality in Libya went so far as 
to describe the King to me as “‘a stupid old desert chief”. 
Obviously I am not myself qualified to express an opinion on 
the subject, but it was certainly apparent to me that without 
Senussi leadership there would be little hope of Libya preserv- 
ing even the limited degree of cohesion that she now enjoys. 

Of all my experiences in western Cyrenaica, the most 
interesting was an expedition by car into the desert to see a 
film show for Bedouin tribesmen. This unlikely event was 
organized as an experiment by Mr. Harry Fletcher, the enter- 
prising Information Officer at the British Embassy in Benghazi, 
and he very kindly invited me to see the first trial performance. 
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We set out about 5.30 p.m., retracing our steps along the 
Syrtic highway towards Tripoli for about forty miles, then 
turning left off the metalled road into the desert. After driving 
for a further ten miles along a rough, barely perceptible track, 
we eventually sighted on the horizon the white dome of a 
marabout tomb. A few hundred yards to the left of it, by the 
walls of a ruined farmhouse, was the mobile cinema van, which 
had been sent out earlier in the day to reconnoitre the ground 
and round up a good audience. 

When we arrived there a number of curious Bedouin had 
already assembled. Their tents could be seen dotted about all 
over the landscape, and the owner of the nearest tent received 
us with a great show of hospitality. He was a small man of about 
fifty, with fine features and a warming and friendly smile; he 
wore a white robe and white turban. Fletcher, who is a first- 
class Arabist, conversed with him for some minutes, and then 
explained to us that he was the local sheik, and that we were 
asked to share his meal with him before the film show began. 
Meanwhile would we like to inspect his grain store and see his 
collection of camels? 

Naturally we accepted these suggestions with enthusiasm, 
and when the sheik had put his two wives to work, he led us 
to a number of small mounds of earth like ant-hills, about a 
quarter of a mile from the camp. This was the grain store. He 
cut open the side of a mound, revealing first a layer of chaff, 
and then the grain. Two year’s supply is kept in case one year’s 
harvest fails; the rest is sold. When I looked at the hard, dry 
ground I felt it was a miracle that any grain could be grown 
there at all. The sheik then showed us the primitive plough 
with which he scratches the surface of the earth. It was very 
small, and was made of wood with no metal parts of any kind. 
Then one of his kinsmen proudly produced an ancient Italian 
rifle for our inspection. The Bedouin are allowed to keep these, 
and buy old Italian ammunition (of which there is still a small 
supply in these parts) to shoot gazelle, desert foxes, and pigeons 
for food. But few Bedouin can afford to use their guns nowadays 
as ammunition costs at least sixpence a round—a large sum 
for these wretchedly poor people. 
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Near the grain store were the sheik’s camels, four adults and 
a young one. I was told that this was an exceptional number to 
be owned by one man, some families having to make do with 
only one, or at most two, camels, and others not owning any at 
all. The sheik suggested that we might like to mount one of 
the camels to experience the peculiar lopsided walk and, not 
without misgivings, Mary accepted. The camel was persuaded 
to lie down and she sat astride it, clinging apprehensively to 
the tuft of hair that grew from its hump. One of the Bedouin 
gave it a whack on the rump to make it get up, and then to the 
great amusement of the assembled tribesmen, she made a quick 
circuit of the grain store. I am glad to say that I was not asked 
to volunteer for a similar experience, and when Mary’s ordeal 
was over we strolled back towards the sheik’s tent. 

It was a beautiful evening, a red sun setting over an horizon 
so level and unbroken that it was like the horizon of the sea. 
The white-robed figures of the Bedouin flitted about in the 
twilight like ghosts, while from an earth oven beside the tent 
there arose an appetizing smell of baking bread. On the way to 
the tent I photographed the sheik and several other Bedouin 
who were anxious to pose for me. They were fascinated by my 
Leica, and especially by the exposure meter, which they all 
pointed about the landscape in turn, laughing with joy to see 
the needle flicker with the variations in light. But my biggest 
popularity came when I allowed them to use the camera them- 
selves; the shutter clicked continuously until I had to call a 
halt for lack of film. The sheik’s tent was of typical Bedouin 
type—a rectangle measuring about twelve by twenty feet, 
supported by two tent poles and so low that it was impossible 
to stand upright in it. It was made of dozens of small pieces of 
white, grey and striped material sewn together in a patch- 
work,! and there was a screen down the middle behind which 
the women could conceal themselves when the sheik received 
his guests. 

As we approached the tent the sheik invited us to watch his 
wives at work'at the oven, which was of identical type to the 

1 Contrary to popular belief, the Bedouin of Africa do not live in black 
tents, which are now restricted almost entirely to Arabia and the Levant. 
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one we had seen at Matmata (see page 96). Although modesty 
dictated that they should make some attempt to cover their 
faces, they were obviously delighted by our interest and their 
conversation was thereafter punctuated by muffled giggles. 
They were both much younger than their husband, the elder 
being no more than thirty and the younger between twenty and 
twenty-five. They wore loose draperies brilliantly striped in 
blue, orange, and red, and the younger woman carried a baby 
on her back. When the sheik motioned me to approach closely 
to look inside the oven, they jumped to their feet and bolted a 
few yards away with shrill cries, only to burst out once more 
into an uncontrollable paroxysm of giggling. The sheik was 
delighted by this and made teasing remarks to them in a 
distinctly bawdy vein. 

Bedouin women are never very strict about veiling, so when 
the sheik’s wives had overcome their first shyness I was able 
to look at their features. The younger girl was tolerably good 
looking, but both the wives had the rather coarse and heavy 
faces that so often mar the physical attractiveness of the Arabs. 
They were also disfigured by the dark blue tattoo marks with 
which Bedouin women habitually adorn their foreheads and 
chins, and the region between their breasts. These are applied 
with a number of needles tied together, the pricks being rubbed 
before healing with indigo, smoke-black mixed with milk, or 
some other colouring matter. 

James Hamilton (Wanderings in North Africa, 1856) wrote of 
the Bedouin: “The genuine Bedawy, of this country at least, 
is one of the dirtiest animals on the earth. .. . There is one of 
them in this neighbourhood, who boasts of not having used 
water for fifty years.”’ Whether or not this is generally true of 
the Bedouin of North Africa at the present time I do not know, 
but certainly nothing could have looked cleaner than our 
sheik, nor the tent to which we were now invited to share his 
evening meal. There were rush mats on the floor, and the 
walls were lined with patchwork Squares in many colours. 
Dusk had gathered quickly, and by the light of an oil-lamp we 
took our places for dinner, Mary on a pile of rugs, and Fletcher 
and I perched uncomfortably in the place of honour on two 
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rusty petrol tins. Between us on the floor was a large bow] 
containing a dozen hard-boiled eggs and the loaves of newly 
baked bread. While we waited for tea the sheik began taking 
the shells off the eggs for his guests; at the same time we were 
able to talk to him through Fletcher about his history. 

His name was Mohammed Ben Abdul Qader el Orofi, and 
his father had once been a most influential man in the region. 
In fact he had owned the farmhouse whose ruined walls were 
to support the screen for tonight’s cinema show. But in the 
Italian invasion of 1911 the house had been burnt down and 
his father had been hanged. By this disaster Mohammed had 
been rendered penniless, and had been forced to take to his 
tent like the poorer members of his tribe. He had lived here 
ever since, moving his tent from season to season, but never 
going far from his father’s land. Whether or not this story was 
entirely true I would not like to say, but Mohammed certainly 
had the aristocratic features and manner of someone who had 
known better times. 

Shortly the elder of Mohammed’s wives, who was inevitably 
called Fatima, brought in the tea. This was served in one of 
the little blue enamel teapots so characteristic of the desert, and 
drunk from very small glasses holding about as much as an 
after-dinner coffee cup. As is traditional, each guest had to 
take three glasses; the first murr, or bitter; the second hiloo, or 
sweet; and the third nana, or with mint. Arab tea is drunk 
without milk, and strength is regarded as the only criterion 
of quality. The first cup is indescribable, and the only possible 
thing to do with it is to dispose of it anywhere but down your 
throat while your host is looking the other way. The second is 
a slight improvement, being little worse than many a cup of 
sergeant-major’s tea I have drunk during the war. The third 
is really quite palatable, for the tea leaves have mercifully 
lost their potency and the predominant flavour is the fresh 
clean taste of the mint. 

With the tea had appeared an ancient relative of the sheik’s 
with a long aquiline nose, a grisled beard and ample moustaches. 
He reminded me of pictures of Joseph Conrad and R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham, and so great was his dignity that I 
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felt that the least I could do was to offer him my petrol tin to 
sit on. Unfortunately he refused to accept this sacrifice, pre- 
ferring, very sensibly, a less exalted but more comfortable 
position on the floor. There he remained without speaking 
for the rest of our visit, chain-smoking my cigarettes and con- 
suming innumerable cups of tea with a delightfully uninhibited 
sucking noise. Mohammed told us later that he was the cousin 
of a Holy Man, and was well on the way to being a Holy Man 
himself. 

The meal continued in a spirit of great friendliness. The eggs 
and dry bread were eaten from a communal bowl with the 
fingers. Camel’s milk was passed round, followed by further 
brews of tea. Everyone was forced to eat to capacity, for Fletcher 
told us that unless everything was finished the sheik would be 
mortally offended. Mohammed’s wives did not join us, of course, 
but we could see them still giggling and casting glances our 
way from behind the partition. From time to time Mohammed 
called “Fatima! Fatima!” asking her to perform some service 
or other, such as to produce salt or more camel’s milk. She would 
enter with the required article, keeping her face well veiled, 
and then as discreetly withdraw. 

These Bedouin meals are often enlivened by the telling of 
stories and other innocent pastimes, and although on this 
occasion the anticipation of the cinema show banished all other 
thoughts, I feel that this is a suitable moment for a brief 
digression concerning Arab folk-tales. These are a characteristic 
feature of desert life, and in Cyrenaica our knowledge of them 
is due largely to the researches of the late C. G. Campbell, who 
spent much time in the region of Benghazi for the express pur- 
pose of collecting them. As my ignorance of Arabic made it 
impossible for me to question the Bedouin directly about this 
fascinating subject, I therefore owe most of my information ' 
to him. 

It is the small villages and the Bedouin encampments on the 
fringes of the desert that are the main source of tales. The 
Arabs here are remote from the distractions of the town, and 
story-telling has not yet become a lost art; they also have more 
time for relaxation than those who must endure the hardships 
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of the true Sahara further south. The Arab story-teller is 
always delighted with his own talents, and will resort to many 
stratagems to spin out his discourse, embellishing it with all 
kinds of unnecessary detail so that he can remain talking for 
the maximum length of time. One favourite ruse is the story 
within a story, a character in the first tale breaking off to tell 
one of his own, and so on ad infinitum. If the story-teller has a 
sufficient supply of tales, or a sufficiently vivid imagination, he 
can hold forth all evening by this method without any fear that 
a rival story-teller shall have a chance to outdo him. 

Many of the stories told are still those retailed in the Thousand 
and One Nights, while others bear a family relationship to them. 
There are also numerous popular favourites which everyone 
has heard many times before but is only too anxious to hear 
again. For example, one very common tale tells how a great 
sheik promises to give his daughter to one of her suitors provided 
he spends a winter’s night naked in the desert without any heat. 
The suitor subjects himself to this ordeal and in the morning 
goes to claim his bride. “What did you see in your vigil?” 
asks the sheik. “I saw only the moon and the stars and a distant 
light,” replies the suitor. “But then you have cheated,” says 
the sheik, “for that distant light must have come from a lamp 
and lamps give out heat.’ With admirable restraint, the suitor 
does not attempt to question this line of argument, but simply 
invites the sheik to eat rice with him. When the sheik arrives 
for the feast he finds the rice hanging in a bowl at the top of a 
very tall palm-tree and the fire intended to cook it burning 
feebly at the foot. 

Another story recorded by Campbell is very typical of the 
Arab character and can be regarded as a cautionary tale by 
anyone intending to travel in North Africa. Once upon a time 
there was a cunning merchant who took a large pot, which he 
filled nearly to the top with sand, and then added a very thin 
layer of honey. He took the pot and walked through the bazaars, 
crying: “How much am I bid for this honey?” All the merchants 
began to bid fast and furious, for they knew they could sell 
honey at a very good profit. At length one bought the pot for 
nearly ten pounds, and took it to his stall and began to serve 
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it to his customers. After only one spoonful he came to the 
sand. Straightway he went in search of the trickster, and took 
him before the magistrate to make his accusation. But the 
trickster pointed to the sea, and asked: “‘What do you call that?” 
“Why, the sea of course,”’ replied the merchant. “Correct,” said 
the trickster, “and I call this honey; but does not the diver stick 
in the mud?” 

As a change from such tales the desert Arabs have a great 
liking for problem stories. To end this digression perhaps the 
reader would like to see if his wits are quick enough to pass 
muster in a Bedouin tent. The problem runs as follows and the 
answer should take no more than a minute. A man came to 
the edge of a river, bringing with him a goat, a load of grass, 
and a tame wolf. There was a small boat big enough to carry 
only one of these as well as the man on each trip. For obvious 
reasons neither the goat and the grass nor the goat and the wolf 
could be left alone together on either bank. How did the man 
get the three of them across? 

But, as I have said, my evening with Sheik Mohammed was 
no occasion for such unsophisticated amusements. The English- 
man had come with his marvellous moving picture machine 
and the Bedouin were converging from all parts of the desert to 
wonder at it. They were drawn as irresistibly to the great white 
sheet stretched out beneath the desert sky as city clerks and 
typists are to the comforting darkness of the one and three- 
pennies. The only noticeable sociological difference was that 
no women were allowed at the Bedouin cinema for fear they 
should be observed by men who were not their husbands. As 
a special treat Mohammed’s wives and a few of his favoured 
female relations from neighbouring tents were allowed to stand 
in the outer darkness of the desert, a small and somewhat 
pathetic band craning their necks to catch a glimpse of the 
spectacle. Every now and then Mohammed would throw some 
word of explanation to them over his shoulder, but if any other 
man turned round they would quickly cover their faces and 
bolt into the desert. This rigid segregation of the sexes is of 
course a state of affairs that would never be tolerated at the 
Roxy or the Picturedrome. 
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The programme was well chosen. Fletcher told me that his 
experience in the villages had shown that a single long film was 
less likely to hold the audience’s attention than several short 
features. The first item was therefore a newsreel, and the 
Bedouin were delighted to be told by the Arab commentator 
that their own Prime Minister appeared in one of the pictures. 
Otherwise I am sure they would never have recognized him. 
Then came a film about Ceylon, great excitement being 
caused by the sight of some elephants hauling timber. The 
women were frightened and caught hold of Mary’s hand; 
Mohammed simply shouted, “Look at all that wood! Look at 
all that wood!” A Ceylonese forest would of course represent 
untold riches to a dweller in the treeless desert. Next came a 
humorous film about the exploits of four tame chimpanzees 
which reduced the tribesmen to paroxysms of mirth; and finally 
a documentary about Red Indians in Canada which according 
to Fletcher brought forth the best remark of the evening. One 
old tribesman had asked him what the film was about. “The 
first wild men in America,” he had incautiously replied. He had 
then heard the enquirer turn to a friend and say: “Look! That 
is what the Americans were like before the English civilized 
them.” 

At the end of the show Fletcher thanked Sheik Mohammed 
on behalf of all of us, and presented him with a large parcel of 
food and cigarettes. He was most reluctant to take this gift, 
and it needed much persuasion before he eventually consented 
to accept it. On the drive home the roadway was alive with 
jerboas, and at one point we stopped to pick up a hedgehog, 
dazzled by our headlights, as a pet for Fletcher’s children. 
I carried this home on my lap, reflecting that this was a most 
appropriate end to an extraordinary evening. Dinner on a 
petrol tin with a sheik and a budding Holy Man, Gaumont- 
British news in the company of bearded Bedouin under a 
canopy of Saharan stars, and a sixty-mile journey with a 
hedgehog; I had enjoyed all these unlikely experiences in the 
brief space of four hours. Surely no one could wish to carry 
away a happier souvenir of this astonishing and delightful land. 


G IQ! 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


The Green Mountains 


Benghazi is . . . much better than so filthy a town may be 

said to deserve. It is built... at the extremity of a 
beautiful fertile plain, extending itself to the foot of a long chain 
of mountains about fourteen miles distant ...to the south- 
eastward.” 

These mountains are the Djebel el Akhdar, “the Green 
Mountains’, thrown up in the same great geological revolution 
as the Atlas mountains and the Alps, and now one of the most 
fertile regions in North Africa. The name Green Mountains 
has of course been given to them on account of their rich cover- 
ing of vegetation. This is characteristically Mediterranean in 
type, and forms a strong contrast with the desert and oasis 
flora of western Libya. On the djebel you can see many of the 
common plants of Cyprus and Greece, including such flowers 
as anemones, cyclamen, narcissus, and lilies. A wide variety of 
crops can be grown, including wheat and barley, almonds, 
oranges, figs, olives, carob, and many other kinds of fruit trees. 
Grapes are also cultivated, and at Beda are turned into the 
only drinkable wine east of Tripoli. 

After Benghazi my next stop was to be Cyrene, where I had 
been invited to stay for a few days by Richard Goodchild, the 
Director of the Antiquities Department. Transport was a 
serious problem, for the native bus is not to be recommended, 
and a taxi or a hired car was beyond my means.! But the 
Cyrenaican Government came to my rescue in the most 
generous manner, offering me the use of a Land Rover and 
chauffeur for a week, which would not only take me to Cyrene, 


T* Beecheys write in their blunt way: ‘‘The situation of 


* Except for a local line a few miles long at Tripoli there are no railways 
in Libya. 
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but all the way to the Egyptian frontier at Sollum. Thus 
equipped, I was able to take my time on the journey, and to see 
many things that I would otherwise have been forced to miss. 

We set out early on the morning of Tuesday, August goth, 
after eleven days in Benghazi, and I again felt a strange regret 
at saying goodbye to this dirty little town where I had met with 
so much warmth and kindness. I planned to reach Cyrene by 
nightfall, calling on the way at Barce, the agricultural centre 
of Cyrenaica, which stands in the middle of a magnificently 
fertile plain some 300 fect up the north-western face of the 
djebel. After leaving Benghazi the road runs for some miles 
through flat and somewhat featureless semi-desert, but as you 
approach Toccra the scrubby plants on either side become pro- 
gressively larger and greener, and you can begin to discern on 
your right the long low line of the debel. 

The road that climbs from the foot of the hills to the Barce 
plain reminded me of many a Provengal road in the region of 
Marseilles. It twisted its way among bare rocks and typical 
maquis vegetation, and when we stopped to smoke a cigarette 
and admire the view the stillness was broken only by bird calls 
and the hum of insects. The white rocks and green vegetation 
set against the deep azure of the Mediterranean provided a 
foretaste of the many splendours that awaited us on this wild 
and beautiful coast. 

Driving into Barce we passed a number of white Italian-built 
bungalows set in fifty-acre small-holdings and connected by a 
network of minor roads like an extended housing estate. These 
were well constructed, and must once have made excellent 
dwellings, but are now unpainted and derelict. Under the 
Italian occupation peasants from Sicily and southern Italy 
were encouraged to settle in Cyrenaica, and these were the 
houses built to receive them. The peasants were given financial 
assistance in their first year, and the houses were grouped 
round a community centre with clubs, schools, a village hall, a 
church, and other amenities. As a result the Arab inhabitants 
were gradually pushed out of the djebel into the less fertile 
regions to the south. But when the Italians lost the war, and the 
British Military Administration began to resettle the Libyans, 
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the Arabs returned. In recent years there has been an attempt 
to install them in the houses built by their Italian conquerors, 
but unfortunately with only limited success, for the Arab of the 
countryside shows a distressing inability to adjust himself to 
these new-fangled dwellings. In the Arab philosophy it is the 
winds of heaven that are regarded as the proper environment 
of man, bricks and mortar being considered suitable only for 
the less advanced animals. It is therefore a common sight in 
Cyrenaica to see the Arabs still living in their tents just outside 
their front doors, while their camels and donkeys gaze placidly 
from the drawing-room windows. It is virtually impossible for 
the Government to correct this state of affairs, for the Arab will 
always obey his tribal sheik rather than a Government official, 
and if the sheik says camels are to be kept in the house, there is 
nothing further to be done. 

At Barce, which is a small market town without any particu- 
lar character, we rendezvoused with Mr. Fareg Gibril, the 
Assistant Conservator of Forests, a tall, slim, enthusiastic 
young man from Derna. He had promised to take us to the 
Barce Experimental Farm where United Nations agriculturists 
were experimenting with new crops, and to a livestock farm 
where Libyans and American Point 4 officials were concen- 
trating on the development of flocks and herds. We began with 
the Experimental Farm where we met two refreshingly opti- 
mistic United Nations agronomists, Mr. Adnan Soghaier, a 
young Palestinian Arab, and Mr. Peter Vanderveen, his Dutch 
assistant. Soghaier was a stocky, cheerful, intelligent man in the 
early thirties, with a strong American accent. He and Vander- 
veen had set up their office in a building which reminded me 
of an old-fashioned English farmhouse. There was a tiled floor 
covered with rugs, whitewashed walls, a brick fireplace in one 
corner, and solid, comfortable furniture with gay chintz covers. 
The only un-English touch was provided by ostrich-feather fans 
from Kufra hanging on the walls, and by the fact that, although 
it was barely 10 a.m., the gin was broached at once and we were 
thus able to conduct our business in a civilized manner over 
well-filled glasses. 

Soghaier told me that the farm had been established by the 
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Italians in the thirties, had become derelict during the war, 
and had reopened about 1948 under the British Military 
Administration. He himself had arrived there in 1952 and 
for the past three years had been experimenting with several 
new crops, including forage crops for animals. He was very 
optimistic about Cyrenaica’s agricultural future. The main 
crops were wheat and barley, and the country produced the 
finest wheat in the world for making pasta. Among new crops, 
potatoes were doing very well on the high plateau of the debel, 
and the farm had begun successful experiments with linseed, len- 
tils, and chick peas. Apples, pears, peaches, apricots, almonds, 
olives, and vines all gave excellent crops. Yes, he knew the 
wine was filthy, but that was mainly because Moslems, being 
teetotallers, did not know how to make it. There was no reason 
(despite my scepticism) why Cyrenaica should not become a 
good quality wine producing area. 

I brought up the question of the much-maligned goat. Both 
Soghaier and Fareg were extremely hostile to it, Fareg especi- 
ally referring to it as the Black Devil and being unwilling to 
hear one word in its favour. Of course it must be admitted 
that the free-ranging goat is an unmitigated pest, and that 
goats and forests simply do not go together. But nevertheless 
the goat is an extraordinarily useful animal in North Africa, 
for it can exist in country where no other animal would survive, 
and is the main means of livelihood of the poverty-stricken 
desert Arabs. The answer, I would submit, is that the goat 
should be tolerated, but in fertile regions its depredations should 
be controlled by tethering. This method has proved very satis- 
factory in Cyprus, and Sir Arthur Dean told me that the same 
practice is followed in Northern India. 

At the livestock farm, which we visited next, I found that 
work was going forward on much the same lines as in Tripoli- 
tania, but that experiments were restricted at the moment to 
horses and sheep. Sheep in Cyrenaica are bred mainly for 
wool, not mutton, the local sheep being crossed with Karaman 
and marino sheep from Turkey to improve the quality. Local 
mares are used for producing mules, which are more suitable 
for work in the hard North African climate, but some horses 
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are also bred from stallions imported from Tunisia. I was 
shown one of these magnificent Tunisian stallions called 
Tawefik, which I found out later was the grandson of the 
famous French racehorse Dynamite. 

My last visit in the Barce region was to Lieutenant Colonel 
E. G. (“Galloper’) Evans, who was in charge of the local 
water-spreading project. The Barce plain, like the whole of 
Cyrenaica, suffers from an unequal distribution of rainfall both 
seasonally and from place to place. Thus Soghaier told me that 
in the year before my visit half the annual rainfall of Barce had 
fallen in one day. As a result of such inequalities there are often 
widespread floods which cause great havoc among the crops, 
especially by spreading thistle seeds which later germinate in 
the best arable land and pasturage. This has led the Cyrenaican 
Ministry of Agriculture to initiate schemes for storing the water, 
and spreading it over the maximum acreage so that floods can 
be minimized and the country’s rainfall used to the best possible 
advantage. 

Colonel Evans was in charge of the dam-building side of this 
programme, but I wanted to meet him not only for the intrinsic 
interest of his work, but because I had heard him referred to 
all over Libya as a person of exceptional character. We set out 
to find him from the livestock farm accompanied by four self- 
appointed guides, each of whom was certain that the Colonel’s 
field of activity lay in a different direction. One of these carried 
an enormous hatchet and, perhaps as a result of this, his judge- 
ment prevailed. Nevertheless we drove for over half an hour 
through rough country, our Land Rover negotiating ditches 
and ploughed fields with the indifference of a tank, before we 
eventually ran our quarry to earth some few hundred yards 
from our starting point. 

When I say that we ran Colonel Evans to earth I speak no 
less than the truth, for we found him caked in the red soil of 
the Barce plain from head to foot. He was standing on a slight 
rise in a cloud of drifting dust directing a team of 150 men, 
48 camels, and one bulldozer, all busily engaged in building a 
number of enormous earthen walls. When I arrived the Colonel 
called a short break and, as the dust cleared, I was able to 
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form some estimate of his appearance. He was a man of about 
sixty, of medium height, spare and wiry. His khaki shirt and 
trousers, and an ancient pork-pie hat that may once have been 
green, were now uniformly covered with a layer of red dust, 
which likewise clung to his moustache and two tufts of grey 
hair on the upper part of his cheeks. 

“It’s a bit dusty here, I’m afraid,” he said, when I had intro- 
duced myself. “What can I do for you?” I asked if I could look 
at the dams, and he explained to me how they were designed to 
direct the water onto the neighbouring fields. He had been 
twenty-five years in the Sudan, he told me, and had picked up 
his dam building technique there. At the end of the war he had 
been due for retirement, and the Emir Idris, as he then was, 
had suggested he should settle in Cyrenaica. “The old boy’s 
been very good to me,” he said. ““He wanted a few picked types 
to give him a hand here, so I came along.” 

After we had chatted for a few minutes Colonel Evans set his 
team to work again, and I was able to watch the coolies with 
their camels pulling the loose bulldozed earth to the dam in 
primitive wooden scoops. “Supercilious beasts, aren’t they?” 
he remarked, indicating the camels. ‘““There’s a saying in this 
country that there are a hundred different names for Allah, 
and, although we humans know ninety-nine of them, only the 
camel knows the hundredth. That’s why he always looks so 
superior.” 

When Colonel Evans heard I was going along the coast to 
Egypt he insisted that I must visit his rest-house at Ras el Hilal, 
between Cyrene and Derna. He described it as the most 
wonderful spot on Earth, absolutely wild, with the Mediter- 
ranean a minute’s walk from the front door, and protected from 
the world by an amphitheatre of high hills. “I won’t be there 
myself, I’m afraid,” he said. “But just go and introduce your- 
selves to Miss Brittan. She’s always delighted to see people 
passing through.” Then by way of explanation he added: 
“Miss Brittan’s my lady beekeeper, you know.” I made a 
mental note that Ras el Hilal must not on any account be 
missed. 

The journey from Barce to Cyrene took us the best part of 
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the afternoon. The road ran eastwards across the Barce plain 
and then climbed to the upper plateau of the djebel through 
gentle slopes covered with juniper and Pistachio lentiscus. Here 
begins the region of the vines, and except for the harsh quality 
of the light it would have been possible to imagine oneself 
on a hillside in Burgundy. Shortly before Messa the road ran 
through a wild gorge known as the Wadi el Kuf; or Valley of 
the Caves, honeycombed with caves and rock shelters that must 
certainly at one time have been the homes of paleolithic men. 
At Messa we passed the King’s favourite home, a small white 
house behind a high wall to the left of the road. Then, just 
before Cyrene, we entered a forest of pines, cedars, and cypresses 
which we later learnt was planted by the Italians when they 
were attempting to make Cyrene a centre for the tourist trade. 
A small experimental station still existed there where one could 
wander among artificial woods that reminded one of the coni- 
ferous forests of Farnborough, Ascot, and Camberley. In glades 
among the pine-trees were plots of potatoes, tomatoes, peppers, 
and pumpkins, while one conifer plantation was specially re- 
served for growing small Christmas trees for Libya’s Christian 
community. 

The legend of the Greek colonization of Cyrene in the 
seventh century B.c. is told by Herodotus in Book IV of the 
EMstories. He says that there was once at Thera,! an island 
of the Cyclades, a citizen named Polymnestus who took one 
Phronima for his concubine. The fruit of this union was a boy 
named Battus, “who stammered and had a lisp in his speech”’. 
When Battus grew up he was so worried about this affliction 
that he made a journey to Delphi to consult the oracle. But in 
that tiresomely perverse way that oracles always seem to have, 
the Pythoness replied: 


“Battus, thou camest to ask of thy voice; but Phoebus Apollo 
Bids thee establish a city in Libya, abounding in fleeces.” 


Naturally enough Battus regarded this as a somewhat unco- 
operative attitude and, to use Herodotus’s own words, “left 
her speaking, and set out on his return to Thera”. 


1 Thera is the modern Santorin. 
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Immediately, of course, there was trouble. Everything began 
to go wrong at Thera, and at last the citizens of the town, who 
knew nothing of Battus’s earlier visit, sent an embassy to 
Delphi for advice. The Pythoness in reply told them, “that if 
they and Battus would make a settlement at Cyrene in Libya, 
things would go better with them’’. Accordingly the citizens of 
Thera sent out Battus with two penteconters to get on with his 
neglected task. When he arrived off the Libyan coast he seems 
to have been confirmed in his opinion that this was no place 
for him, for he immediately turned round and sailed back 
to Thera. But the Therzans were not going to let him off so 
lightly, and threw stones at him, and would not let him land. 
Thus compelled to return a second time, Battus and his sailors 
made a landing on the island of Platea, which some authorities 
would identify with the modern Bomba, some forty miles east of 
Derna. They stayed there two years, but as things went from 
bad to worse at home, they eventually decided to go in a body 
to Delphi and make a really serious complaint. 

The oracle, who was by now, it seems, determined to be 
thoroughly awkward, pointed out that they were still not in 
Libya, but only on an island off the coast. The unhappy 
Thereans thereupon set sail yet again for Africa, to establish 
themselves at a place on the mainland named Aziris, which is 
of uncertain modern identification. This seems at last to have 
satisfied the Pythoness, for no further reports are heard about 
troubles in Thera. But it certainly did not satisfy the Libyans. 
They were extremely annoyed by the intrusion—as annoyed, 
in fact, as were the Senussi by the Italian invasion over 2,500 
years later. Not being strong enough to eject the Theraans by 
force, they nevertheless eventually persuaded them to move 
further to the west. Guides led them to a spring known as 
Apollo’s Fountain, and told them: “Here, Grecians, is the 
proper place for you to settle; for here the sky leaks.’ Thus after 
many vicissitudes Cyrene was founded, and remained the most 
flourishing of the Greek colonies in North Africa until the rise 
of Apollonia at the beginning of the third century B.c. 

By the time we arrived at Cyrene it was too dark to see 
anything of the site, so Mary and I installed ourselves in the 
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rest-house, which had kindly been placed at our disposal by 
Richard Goodchild. This formed one end of a building that 
also housed a public exhibition of sculpture collected from the 
excavations, and I reflected with great pleasure that for the 
first time in my life I was going to spend the night in a museum. 
The rest-house was primitive but clean, and for the few days 
we were there we enjoyed ourselves hugely making powerful- 
smelling concoctions out of carrots, garlic, and tinned Irish 
stew liberally laced with Beda wine. 

Goodchild, our host, was a large, chain-smoking English- 
man in the late thirties with a nervous manner and a con- 
suming passion for his work. He is a specialist on classical 
archeology and has done more than any other man since the 
war to exploit the possibilities of the Cyrene site. He also has a 
great sense of humour, and I shall owe him an everlasting debt 
of gratitude, not only for his hospitality, but for having intro- 
duced me to the work of the Beecheys, whose hilarious book 
on North Africa I have had so much occasion to quote. 

In the morning, daylight revealed that the rest-house stood 
on a hillside commanding one of the most magnificent views 
I have ever seen. The djebel at this point descends to the sea in 
two distinct steps separated by a plain. Cyrene is built in a 
narrow defile at the northern edge of the plateau, and the slopes 
of the upper step fall away below it in a precipitous descent. 
Across the plain towards the coast you can see the top of the 
second step, gashed by wadis, and extending to west and east 
for many miles. Nothing, I felt, could exceed the grandeur of 
this immense panorama, with the Mediterranean shimmering 
indistinctly in the distance. It was, in a sense, a typical Euro- 
pean landscape, and yet the contours of the hills and the absence 
of any signs of human life gave it a savage quality that awakened 
all one’s latent atavism. In spite of the graceful classical ruins 
at my back, I found it easier to people these frowning hills 
with the primitive human and sub-human creatures of the Old 
Stone Age than with Greek merchants or Roman legionaries. 

So much has been written about the ruins of Cyrene by 
people competent to assess their importance that I shall restrict 
myself here to general impressions. The city, which is built 
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on two main levels, contains ruins of both Greek and Roman 
periods, the latter greatly predominating. The ruins of the 
upper level occupy a bare, windswept spur and include a Greek 
agora, a Roman forum, and a tiny Greek theatre; those of the 
lower level are placed close together on a small shelf of land 
between the walls of the defile mentioned above, and include 
a great Temple of Apollo, some Roman baths, a second and 
much larger theatre, and several fountains. Both levels com- 
mand the same splendid view of the Mediterranean. The ruins 
of different periods are mixed up in a most complicated manner, 
and many have been rebuilt several times. Restorations have 
also been carried out on a large scale, and in some buildings, 
such as the Roman forum, the restored sections equal or even 
exceed the parts still standing in the original stone. At the risk 
of being branded as a Philistine, I must admit that for me 
these considerations greatly detracted from the archeological 
pleasures of the site. It was difficult to recapture here the spirit 
of any particular epoch, and the restorations were to my mind 
an unsuccessful attempt at rejuvenation, like giving an old 
lady a face lift. In this breathtaking geographical setting I would 
have preferred to see the ruins just as they were, so that my 
own imagination could have filled in the gaps now filled by 
modern stone. 

On the second day of my visit Goodchild gave me a brief 
conducted tour of some especially interesting parts of the site. 
We began with a modern monument just outside his house. 
This was a tomb inscribed with the name of Herbert Fletcher 
de Cou, an American archeologist shot by the Bedouin in the 
ruins of Cyrene in 1910. “The first and, I hope, the last archeo- 
logist to meet this fate,” remarked Goodchild drily. After look- 
ing briefly at the newly discovered main sewer of the town, we 
climbed up to the plateau to see the Christian Basilica and the 
Temple of Zeus. The Basilica, which lies up a beautiful road 
between pine woods, is remarkable for its baptistry, made from 
a converted sarcophagus, and Goodchild told me that Libyan 
peasant women still use the original well in the middle of the 
nave. A further short drive brought us to the Temple of Zeus, 
which despite the fact that hardly one stone still stands upon 
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another was for me the most evocative monument at Cyrene. 
Its great stone columns, more than two feet in diameter, lay 
on the ground, their capitals radiating outwards from the 
central plinth where once stood a gigantic statue of the god. 
This devastation was formerly regarded by archeologists as the 
result of an earthquake, but it is now believed that the temple 
was deliberately destroyed at the time of the Jewish revolt in 
the reign of the Emperor Trajan. Its destruction was achieved 
by undercutting the pillars, propping them temporarily with 
wood, and then setting fire to the whole structure, a piece of 
calculated vandalism that is impressive even by the advanced 
standards of the twentieth century. 

Later, in Cyrene’s magnificent archeological Library, Good- 
child told me some of the problems of an archeologist in 
Cyrenaica. Apart from such standard annoyances as the steal- 
ing of digging equipment and railway lines, which must be 
accepted as normal practice in the Arab world, his main worry 
is the unreliability of labour. Not that the labourers do not turn 
up for their work, or are lazier than others of their kind, but 
because a capricious Government periodically cuts down on 
his budget. He then has to sack his labourers, who immediately 
collect their wives, children, and possessions and set up house 
on the doorstep of the Wali’s 1 office in Beda. Libyans, like all 
Arabs, are incurably sentimental, and the Wali soon finds that 
the presence of these people outside his office so tears at his 
heart-strings that he can do no work. They are therefore 
reinstated and amid general rejoicing return to Cyrene where, 
after much laborious paper work, the budget is restored to its 
former level and digging resumed. But that is not an end of the 
matter, for a few months later the budget is cut again, and 
the whole process has to be gone through as before. Goodchild 
told me he had now accepted these stoppages as a part of the 
system, but the waste of time was certainly very frustrating 
when a great deal of work at Cyrene still remained to be done. 

Before leaving England I had heard that Dr. C. B. M. 
McBurney of Cambridge was spending some time in Cyrenaica 

2 The Wali is the head of the Cyrenaican administration, corresponding 
to a British Governor-General. 
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that summer to excavate a prehistoric cave. I questioned Good- 
child about this, but of course I had forgotten that his particular 
world began at a rather later date. “Prehistory?” he said. “‘Just 
ticks on the geological clock. After all, primitive man had no 
soul.” I was not quite sure if I agreed with this view, and as 
McBurney’s cave lay only a mile or two from Apollonia, which 
is itself quite near Cyrene, I decided to pay him a visit. We set 
out one morning in the Land Rover, following the narrow 
twisting road down to the plain and then heading north- 
eastward to the sea. At the top of the lower step of the debel we 
passed a ruined fort and then began the second stage of the 
descent to Apollonia itself. Here we were almost at sea-level, 
and it was extremely hot and sticky compared to the cool clean 
air of our eyrie nearly 2,000 feet up at Cyrene. No important 
ruins have survived at Apollonia, which is today simply a pretty 
Arab village of low white buildings set round a central square; 
accordingly we pushed on down an unmade road along the 
shore of the Mediterranean. To the right the rich red earth 
ran up to the curving limestone hills of the djebel; to the left it 
merged into yellow sands, beyond which was an indescribably 
blue sea with great white combers rushing inshore and break- 
ing thunderously on the rocks. It was superbly wild with 
not a single habitation, nor even a wandering Arab, to be 
seen. 

We negotiated three small wadis, and then suddenly we saw 
the cave, a great black horizontal fissure in the mountainside. 
Below it on the roadway three bearded undergraduates, mem- 
bers of McBurney’s volunteer team, were setting out for their 
camp in a jeep. They directed us to a path leading through the 
maquis, and we began the long, laborious ascent to the cave. 
It was excessively hot, and when we arrived at the scene of 
operations we were soaked through. I soon spotted McBurney, 
a dark, wiry man of about forty whom, but for his name, 
would have taken for a Welshman; he was helping an Arab 
load a camel with boxes of specimens. Hearing our footsteps, 
he turned round quickly and looked at us with an expression 
of mingled astonishment and consternation. I suppose it must 
have been rather a shock for him to have been suddenly 
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confronted by a tall, rather pink Englishman and a slim, long- 
haired girl in this unlikely setting, especially when one reflects 
that we were covered in sweat and red earth from head to 
foot. 

“Dr. McBurney, I presume,” I said facetiously, at which we 
both laughed in a British sort of way, and entered into con- 
versation. At first I felt he suspected me of being an interloper 
from some rival university (perhaps even Oxford), but when I 
had established my identity as an innocent writer on natural 
history he became friendliness itself. He led me over to inspect 
the cave, an enormous hollow in the mountainside with an 
arching limestone roof. Such caves, which are peculiar to 
Eocene limestones, are not eroded by the sea, but have begun 
their life as huge spherical “bubbles” in the rock. The manner 
of their formation is unknown, but sometimes, as in the present 
case, they are exposed by the weathering away of the hillside. 
This cave must have been at least 60 feet high, 60 feet deep and 
120 feet wide. Swallows twittered in the roof, from which water 
was slowly dripping onto the earthen floor, while at one end 
was the gigantic square hole which McBurney had been digging 
there for the past six weeks. At his invitation I descended 
gingerly into its depths by means of flimsy aluminium ladders 
to inspect the stratification. 

The hole, which was certainly the finest I have ever seen, 
was 45 feet deep. It would have been deeper still, but at this 
point, McBurney told me, he had struck a boulder, which 
precluded further digging. The object of the excavation was to 
find a good Paleolithic series, and he had been fortunate 
enough to discover a complete sequence of strata dating from 
the last Interglacial Period to the present day. He had found 
a Neanderthal jaw, fragments of other Neanderthal bones, 
bones or horn cores of waddan, rhino, and cave lion, and a fine 
collection of snails. I was fascinated to examine the eighty-eight 
successive strata which, except at one point where there had 
been a fall of scree, were displayed one above the other with 
the perfect regularity of a gigantic sponge cake. Moving up 
from the prehistoric strata, which were interspersed with 
hearths, we came eventually to the Greek and Roman period 
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beloved by Goodchild. The last layers were laid down quite 
recently, and I saw that they graduated into the refuse of the 
Arab squatters who still live there. It was extraordinarily 
interesting to realize that this cave had been continuously 
inhabited by men, with or without souls, for over 100,000 years, 
and that the kitchen leavings of twentieth-century Libyans 
were even then accumulating to form the strata of tomorrow. 

On the following day, which was to be my last, there was 
great excitement in Cyrene. The King was driving over from 
Messa to lay the foundation stone of a new sanatorium, and 
we were privileged to receive invitations from the Wali of 
Cyrenaica to attend the ceremony and join him afterwards 
at lunch. This was the only time that I saw the King, and I 
thought him a deeply impressive figure in his flowing robes 
and short grey beard; it was easy to see how his physical aspect 
alone could have won him the veneration of his subjects. But 
the highlight of the day was the Wali’s lunch, which was one 
of those lavish oriental meals which I had often heard des- 
cribed but had never previously had the good fortune to 
attend. 

The lunch was held at the Federal Government rest-house 
which resembled nothing more than an extremely modern 
cricket pavilion, set among piles of earth and patches of thistles. 
The building was on two floors, the lunch being held upstairs 
on a balcony so long and narrow that the sixty-six guests had 
to sit down each side of a table at least 100 feet long but no 
more than 18 inches broad. The Wali, who was fortunately a 
small man, was squeezed into a chair at the far end of the 
balcony, where none but his two immediate neighbours could 
have anything further to do with him. I managed to learn 
that his name was Hussein Mazigh, and Goodchild told me 
later that he had once been door boy at the Antiquities De- 
partment; these are still, 1 am afraid, the only two facts I know 
about the Wali of Cyrenaica. 

In accordance with Libyan tradition, the lunch began just 
over an hour late, which gave me ample time to examine my 
fellow guests over a succession of Kitty-Colas (alcohol is of 
course strictly barred at Moslem functions). We were a mixed 
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bag. Mustapha Ben Halim, who would have lent colour to 
the occasion, had gone off to a private lunch with the King, 
so the Libyan notables were represented mainly by Provincial 
officials, the Cyrenaican police chief, members of the Royal 
Diwan, and other smaller fry. There were a number of tribes- 
men resplendent in their best robes, but none that would have 
done special credit to a Hollywood production. I particularly 
remember two dear old sheiks who earlier on at the ceremony 
had wandered about hand in hand, completely bewildered 
by the dust, the motor-horns, and the stirring strains of the 
Libyan bagpipes playing “Bonnie Dundee”. By two o’clock 
they were almost in tears, and it was only the belated appear- 
ance of food that restored some vestiges of their shattered 
morale. 

We seated ourselves in solemn silence, and on asking for a 
translation of my place card, which was written in Arabic, I 
found to my surprise that I was written down as the Secretary 
of the Royal Geographical Society. I was glad that my friend, 
Dr. Edward Hindle, F.R.S., the rightful holder of that dis- 
tinguished position, was not present to see my embarrassment. 
Mary raised a quizzical eyebrow,, but then discovered that she 
was written down as the Assistant Secretary of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. There was obviously nothing for it but to 
preserve a discreet silence and play our parts to the best of our 
ability. 

Fezes and other headgear were worn throughout the meal, 
which began well enough with salad, followed by a delicious 
clear soup. Next came an enormous plateful of rice, with half 
a chicken for each person, and my neighbour, Dr. Sanderson, 
the Director of Cyrenaican Medical Services, whispered to me: 
“Go steady, old boy, this is only the end of the hors d@euvres.”? 
I was glad of his advice, for the chicken was followed first by 
slices of veal, and then by mutton with three different kinds of 
vegetables. Next came cream cakes and an Arab sweet made 
from pastry and treacle, with individual platefuls of dessert 
consisting of half a melon, three bananas and nearly a pound 
of grapes for each person. There followed a seemingly inter- 
minable wait for coffee, and as it was by now nearly 6 p.m, 
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those who had to travel back to Benghazi the same day were 
beginning to show signs of impatience. At last an elderly sheik 
could stand it no longer; he rose to his feet and tottered heavily 
towards the door. This was the signal for a general exodus, and 
Mary and I found ourselves carried along bodily by the torrent 
of escaping guests without the slightest chance of expressing 
our gratitude to our host. From what I could see over my 
shoulder the Wali was left wedged in his place at the head of 
the table, a lonely figure barely visible above the wreckage of 
the feast; but when eventually I fought my way back to say 
good-bye to him he had disappeared. “Don’t worry,” said a 
member of the Royal Diwan. “We Arabs are very informal, 
you know.” As this was my only experience of an official 
luncheon in Libya, I could scarcely do otherwise than agree 
with him. 

The following day we left for the Egyptian frontier, planning 
to have tea at Colonel Evans’s rest-house and to break our 
journey at Derna for the night. The rest-house was exactly as 
the Colonel had described it, occupying what must surely be 
one of the finest natural settings in the world. It lay on a small 
plain enclosed by an amphitheatre of wild hills; in front of it 
was a bay fringed with green vegetation, and sheltered by the — 
romantically named Ras el Hilal, the Headland of the New 
Moon. This, I reflected, is how the Céte d’Azur must have 
looked before men turned it into a vast commercialized bathing 
pool. . 

As the Colonel had assured us, Miss Brittan was in residence 
and greeted us like long-lost friends. She was a tiny, middle- 
aged woman, with bright eyes and wispy grey hair, very deter- 
mined and extremely hospitable. She told us that she had begun 
life as a lady gardener but had always wanted to do relief work. 
When war broke out she had joined the Red Cross and later 
became a senior officer in the Palestine Mandate Government. 
When Israel had been formed she had joined a mission to help 
Arab refugees, and was the first woman to teach blind Arabs 
to weave. It was at this time that she had started a small side- 
line making honey, and since then her life had been largely 
dedicated to bees. The Colonel had met her in Bethlehem and 
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invited her to join him in Cyrenaica to collaborate in a small 
farm. She would keep bees, and he chickens. That was how she 
had come to live in this wonderful place, and in the last three 
years she had built up the production of honey until Wadi 
Glaa Farm (for that was its name) promised to be a very 
flourishing concern. But now the Colonel had taken this job in 
Barce and was thinking of closing down the farm altogether. It 
was really very sad. 

Looking at the clean, comfortable farmhouse in this fairy- 
tale setting I was inclined to agree with her. A palm-tree avenue 
led down towards the sea, and in sunny glades among pines and 
eucalyptus trees nestled rich plantations of peaches and apricots. 
We went to visit the Colonel’s hens—white Leghorns and 
Rhode Island reds in perfect condition, tended by an attractive 
Arab girl draped in gaily coloured silks. I commented on this 
beautiful attire, and Miss Brittan shook her head. “‘That’s the 
trouble with her,”’ she said. ‘She stands all day in her finery 
and doesn’t do any work. She causes trouble among the men 
too, and there are fights over her, Why, only last month I had 
to punish one of them by sending him home for three weeks. 
I would like to get rid of her, but the Colonel likes her, so I 
ean’ t./? 

Naturally we had to visit Miss Brittan’s bees, which lived in 
square white hives on a steep hill behind the house. This was 
approached by a gently winding path among the rocks, but 
Miss Brittan would have none of this sober method of approach. 
“I always go straight up,” she said, disappearing up the near- 
vertical hillside like a goat. We scrambled after her as best we 
could and soon arrived puffing and panting among the hives. 
Goodchild had been insistent before I left Cyrene that whatever 
else happened at Wadi Glaa Farm I should not allow Miss 
Brittan to show me her bees. “They come straight out and 
sting you,” he said. But today, fortunately, they were well 
behaved, and hardly made a protest when Miss Brittan lifted 
a frame from one of the hives to display them to us. 

It took us about two hours to drive from the rest-house to 
Derna, travelling along an unmade road by the coast. As we left 
the region of Ras el Hilal the vegetation became sparser, and 
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eventually the hills showed only bare brown faces to the sea. 
We reached the town at dusk, a small oasis of palm-trees and 
white houses surrounded by these same barren hills. Although 
Mussolini christened Derna “the pearl of the Mediterranean” 
I personally found its isolation in the midst of such forbidd- 
ing surroundings somewhat depressing to the spirits. It seemed 
to be cut off from all contact with the outside world, a little 
community of human beings lost in the vast wilderness of sea 
and sand. 

Derna oasis is today the centre of the Libyan banana-growing 
' industry, and its bazaars are cleaner and more colourful than 
in other Cyrenaican towns. Many of its inhabitants have 
exceptionally fine features, perhaps inherited from Moors of 
Andalusian origin who settled there in 1493. They also have 
a high reputation for independence. What Derna thinks today, 
Libya will think tomorrow, is the attitude, and the local pride 
of the humblest inhabitant could hardly be equalled even by a 
resident of Manchester. 

In 1805, the town was the scene of a picturesque incident con- 
nected with the American war with the Barbary pirates. Some 
four years previously the Pasha of Tripoli had demanded an 
increase in the tribute paid by America for the safe conduct of 
her shipping along the North African coast. This had been 
refused, and a United States naval force was sent to blockade 
Tripoli. Attached to this force as Naval Agent was a certain 
William Eaton, a Connecticut soldier who had previously been 
United States Consul in Tunis. Shortly after his arrival, Eaton 
was approached by the elder brother of the reigning Pasha 
who, with typical Eastern opportunism, suggested that if he 
were installed on the throne instead, the tiresome business of 
the war, the tribute and the Barbary pirates could doubtless 
be arranged to America’s satisfaction. Eaton, far exceeding his 
authority, agreed to this suggestion and also to becoming 
Commander-in-Chief of the land forces in the campaign. Sailing 
for Alexandria he collected a rag-tag and bob-tail army of about 
500 men, including a few Americans, forty Greeks and some 
Arab cavalry. With this motley crew he proceeded to march 
on Derna, which he eventually captured (with the assistance of 
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three American cruisers) on April 27th, 1805. The Tripolitan- 
ian forces made two attempts to dislodge him, but without suc- 
cess, and had it not been for the fact that peace was negoti- 
ated on June 4th between America and the reigning Pasha, he 
might well have pressed on to Tripoli. A benevolent Govern- 
ment seems to have winked at their Naval Agent’s excessive 
zeal, and Eaton had the satisfaction of returning to the United 
States as a popular hero, his exploits being commemorated for 
posterity in Whittier’s poem Derne. | 

We spent the night in the Djebel el Akhdar Hotel, a very 
agreeable spot, standing in a square shaded by huge ornamen- 
tal fig-trees (Ficus nitida). Unfortunately, however, I scarcely 
slept a wink due to the noise of barking dogs. An extra- 
ordinary feature of all North African towns is that every dog 
seems to bark all night long. This is perhaps because all the 
Europeans have trained their dogs to bark at Arabs, and vice 
versa, and when their owners are asleep they have nothing left 
to do but bark at each other. Or it may be that the hundreds 
of unhappy strays simply bark with misery at not having 
enough to eat. Whatever the reason, it is an eerie and dis- 
tressing sound, and here, as at Benghazi and elsewhere, I found 
that once the barking had awakened me, I was unable to go 
to sleep again until dawn. 

Leaving Derna for the frontier, we looked back from the 
heights above the town to be struck more forcibly than ever 
by its isolated position in this inhospitable landscape. It seemed 
as if the bare, red hills were advancing on it, and doing their 
best to crowd it into the sea. I did not leave Derna with any of 
the feelings of regret that I had experienced on leaving some 
of the towns lying further to the west. 

A long, wearying, run through the now familiar desert 
brought us to Tobruk. On the way we passed a few villages 
isolated in the middle of nowhere, and built largely of old 
ammunition boxes left behind by the British and German 
armies. The whole of the Libyan desert is a paradise for the 
scrap-iron merchant, for petrol tins, derelict guns and vehicles, 
and sometimes whole tanks lie around for the picking up. 
Immediately after the war, when prices were high, the whole of 
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Libya became intensely scrap-iron conscious, and vast fortunes 
were accumulated by enterprising dealers. It might be thought 
that to break up a large tank and take it into the nearest town 
to sell would be rather a tall order even for the wily Arab 
villagers. But the task was simply accomplished by locating 
an unexploded land mine (these can easily be stepped on even 
today if one ventures far from the road), placing it under the 
tank, and then detonating it by means of an improvised fuse 
made of petrol-soaked rags. Of course bad timing, clumsiness, 
and other forms of Arab incompetence led to many fortune 
hunters being blown to pieces before realizing their ambitions, 
but this was simply regarded as the will of Allah and the sur- 
vivors continued undeterred. So great was the enthusiasm for 
the scrap drive when prices were at their highest that drain- 
pipes, cables, and even the iron gates and railings of private 
houses were constantly disappearing. Goodchild told me that 
at one time it was quite dangerous to walk down the main 
streets of Benghazi because some zealous collector had come at 
dead of night and removed all the manhole covers. 

At Tobruk, which is simply a collection of war-scarred build- 
ings scattered at random on a peninsula, we had another of 
those heaven-sent strokes of luck that occurred to us throughout 
our journey. I was somewhat alarmed because I knew that the 
Libyan and Egyptian frontier posts were separated by about 
twenty miles of desert, and I was sure that with my Libyan 
Government transport I should have great difficulty in ventur- 
ing into this no-man’s-land without special documents. At 
Tobruk I mentioned my fears to an Englishman who was 
lunching at the next table, and he confirmed that it would be 
quite impossible for me to cross the gap in my present trans- 
port. However, after introducing himself as Richard Blackett, 
the Director of Tripolitanian Postal and Telecommunications, 
he said that he was a personal friend of the Cyrenaican police 
chief at the frontier and would see that something was arranged. 
He went away to telephone and within five minutes was back, 
telling us that police transport would meet us at the frontier 
post and take us the twenty miles to Sollum. I mention this 
episode as it was typical not only of my own good fortune, but 
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of the great kindness I received in Libya from Libyans and 
Englishmen alike. 

We duly transferred from one Land Rover to another at the 
frontier and set out on the last stage of our Libyan journey. 
Gheith Effendi, the police chief, had whisked us through the 
customs by the simple formality of stamping our passports, and 
now insisted on accompanying us personally to the other 
frontier post to make sure that the Egyptians did not hold us 
up. We reached the rim of the circle of hills surrounding Sollum 
just before sunset, and began the long winding descent to the 
town in a blaze of red, gold, and green light like a pyrotechnic 
display. When we arrived at the Egyptian Customs House, 
Gheith Effendi introduced us to his opposite number, and 
waited while our baggage was checked and our passports 
examined; then he drove us to the one and only hotel. Still he 
was unwilling to leave, insisting that there must be some other 
way in which he could help us; but eventually I persuaded him 
that we were now perfectly all right, and with a warm hand- 
shake he disappeared into the gathering twilight. This, I re- 
flected, was my farewell to Libya; and as I gazed eastward 
across the placid bay, now burning a dull red with the radiance 
of the afterglow, I wondered if, when the time came for me to 
leave Egypt, I should make the parting with the same sad 
reluctance. 
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closed by a semi-circle of bare hills. It is a magnificent 

setting, but the absence of trees, and indeed of vegetation 
of any kind, gives the landscape an austerity which would 
quickly become oppressive if one were compelled to stay there 
for any length of time. Moreover, the bleak environment seems 
to have reacted on the town’s inhabitants, whose faces have the 
dour and suspicious expressions that often characterize those 
who dwell in such inhospitable regions. 

We addressed ourselves by necessity to the only hotel, which 
our Libyan friends had warned us was squalid and filthy, and 
infested by a vast population of flies. On its steps the owner, a 
dejected Greek, was bargaining with an equally dejected Arab 
for a piece of stinking fish. We waited patiently while this 
transaction was completed and the Greek then led us into the 
dingy entrance hall. It was deserted except for a vacant-eyed 
servant, his head swathed in dirty Turkish towelling, who 
advanced reluctantly to take charge of our suitcases. A solitary 
oil-lamp revealed walls covered with grimy finger-marks and 
patches of grease, and a floor littered with the refuse of ages. A 
few broken-down wooden chairs and tables, the latter covered 
with torn oil-cloth, stood about at random. On one wall, 
partly concealing patches of broken plaster, were several brand- 
new travel posters printed in garish colours. They showed the 
Sphinx and the pyramids, and a romantic scene at Aswan. 
One of them read: “Welcome to Egypt”; another ‘Sunshine 
and Gods’. 

We were given the choice of a row of barely furnished cubicles 
on the first floor, and there installed ourselves among the flies. 
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Unable to face the entrance hall, which was also the dining- 
room, we asked for two plates of food to be sent up to us. I was 
full of apprehension that we would be offered the fish that I 
had just seen purchased at the door, but we were let off with 
two plates of rice cooked in rancid mutton fat, and a bottle of 
hot beer. We washed under a communal tap on the landing; 
then, the flies having mercifully retired for the night, we 
decided to do likewise. 

It was by now about 9 p.m., and the full moon, shining on 
the bay and the surrounding hills, was so bright that the stars 
were drowned by its radiance. The air was still and heavily 
laden with moisture, causing the sweat to run down beneath 
our clothing in a sticky stream. Although we were both dead 
tired it seemed that the heat and humidity would make sleep 
impossible. There then occurred one of those astonishing trans- 
formations so characteristic of North Africa. We were standing 
on a balcony overlooking the sea, smoking cigarettes before 
retiring, when we were suddenly struck by a gust of oven-hot 
air from the south. Behind us in the hotel a door banged 
loudly; then another, and there was a sound of tinkling glass. 
Within seconds the Saharan wind had rushed down upon us, 
laden with stinging particles of sand. The temperature rose ten 
degrees in as many minutes, and the air dried as if by magic. 
We were experiencing our first North African sandstorm. 

In the morning we had to fight our way through a cloud of 
whirling sand to the bus that was to take us on the next stage 
of our journey. I watched our four battered suitcases hauled 
onto the roof and thrown haphazard upon the luggage grid, 
inwardly certain that the first bump in the road would precipi- 
tate them into the desert. We then installed ourselves on the 
hard leather seats, which were covered with a layer of sand 
that had seeped in through cracks in the windows, and settled 
down for the five-hour drive to Mersa Matruh. 

The bus was filled to capacity, our fellow passengers includ- 
ing a dozen or more Bedouin tribesmen, returning heavy laden 
from the market in Sollum to their tented outposts in the desert; 
two enormously fat Moslem women, their charms concealed 
from prying eyes by thick veils; an indeterminate number of 
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hens; and a single bleating and bewildered sheep. There was 
also a dapper little Egyptian with gold teeth, wearing suede 
shoes and a white sharkskin suit; he carried, as if it had been 
his first-born child, a brown paper parcel labelled “Moving 
Picture Negative—‘Return to the Desert’.” 

At the very outset of the journey there was a crisis, for the 
bus had barely begun to move, amid much shouting and 
enthusiasm from both passengers and onlookers, when the 
engine died and we ran slowly to a halt. Fortunately this was 
only a temporary set-back, the trouble being swiftly cured by 
relays of Arabs blowing into the petrol pipe. (This is a standard 
remedy for any kind of mechanical fault in North Africa, and is 
often surprisingly effective.) Amid bleating from the sheep and 
renewed shouts from the onlookers we resumed our way east- 
ward into the desert. 

The drive was monotonous, for the sandstorm blotted out 
the landscape as completely as if it had been a London fog. 
The driver, a wizened little Arab with a fine black moustache 
and a beret, spat at regular intervals with great precision 
through the spokes of the steering wheel onto the floor. After 
some time he abandoned the beret and hung it on the gear 
lever. This was unfortunately directly in the line of fire, and 
next time he cleared his throat he hit it squarely in the middle. 
This caused him great concern, and the bus rocked dangerously 
as he attempted to repair the damage with the back of his 
hand. Eventually he gave it up and stuffed the beret into his 
pocket. 

As the morning advanced the Bedouin became increasingly 
restive, until one of their number began to entertain his com- 
rades with a lengthy recitation from the Koran. This was 
rendered with much feeling, and in spite of the bizarre setting 
was extremely impressive. The jabbering tribesmen gradually 
quietened, and I felt my own spine tingling as the solemn 
rhythms rolled round the bus. Never before or since have I 
heard Arabic, which is not perhaps the most musical of lan- 
guages, used with such astonishing power. The orator wove 
such a spell that for several minutes after he had come to the 
end of his recitation not a voice dared break the silence. 
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Just south of Buqbuq, the driver pulled up to buy another 
hen from a Bedouin who had materialized out of nowhere and 
was waving the unfortunate bird about by its legs to attract 
attention. This was stowed in a toolbox somewhere at the 
back. Later it managed to escape and came squawking along 
to the front of the bus, only to be deftly caught by one of the 
veiled ladies and restored to its prison. The sheep alighted 
early, and for the rest of the journey we were spared its pathetic 
bleating. At Sidi Barrani we paused for tea, liberally mixed with 
sand, and shortly before one o’clock the junction of the road 
from Siwa oasis told us that we were approaching Mersa 
Matruh. By this time we had lost most of our Bedouin, who 
had alighted at odd points in the desert with quantities of 
provisions wrapped in sacking and each carrying a petrol tin 
of water. Gold Teeth explained that many of them lived 
twenty or more miles off the road and their weekly expedition 
by bus to Sollum or Sidi Barrani was an eagerly awaited social 
occasion. 

At Mersa Matruh the sandstorm was still raging, and don- 
keys stood disconsolately with drooping heads and closed eyes, 
trying to keep their backs to the wind. This was difficult, for 
gusts kept sweeping round the houses and assaulting them from 
different angles. We ourselves were stained red from head to 
foot, and sand blocked our eyes and ears and grated un- 
pleasantly between our teeth. Little could be seen of the town 
through the obscurity, but we did manage to catch a glimpse 
of a beautiful white mosque with a tall, slender minaret. A 
few minutes later-we reached the crossroads where we were 
to transfer to the more luxurious pullman bus that was to take 
us to Alexandria. 

In the Rio Hotel, where we had lunch, we found crowds of 
holiday makers gloomily sipping orange juice, frustrated by the 
sandstorm from making their morning sortie to the beach. 
From May to September Mersa Matruh is one of Egypt’s most 
popular holiday towns. It is not unreminiscent in atmosphere 
of Wimereux or Littlehampton, and is likewise a resort of 
harassed parents who wish to keep their children quiet in the 
summertime, 
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We knew that the road we had to traverse from Mersa 
Matruh had many famous historical associations. It was the 
route by which, more than twenty centuries ago, Alexander the 
Great marched westward from the newly founded city that still 
bears his name to be crowned son of the god oracle Jupiter 
Amon at Siwa oasis. And here, in our own time, Montgomery’s 
armies stood in hushed silence at E] Alamein awaiting the signal 
that was to touch off one of the decisive battles of the world. 
But the road itself, we found, was of little intrinsic interest. It 
ran through flat desert, stark and unrelieved, and the acres 
of British, German, and Italian crosses, and even Rommel’s 
splendidly simple and dignified tomb, produced only the same 
sense of horror and futility that oppresses the senses at Beja, 
Thibar, and Massicault. 

Late in the afternoon the sandstorm abated and the hot wind 
gave place to a cool and refreshing breeze. We were by now 
approaching the cultivated land round Alexandria, and one of 
my outstanding memories of the whole journey was catching 
the sweet scent of vegetation while still many miles out in the 
western desert. Only once before had I experienced a similar 
phenomenon. This was during the war when, returning to 
Britain after many weeks at sea, I distinctly remember smelling 
the heather of Scotland four or five hours before the ship came 
in sight of land. It seems that after long periods away from 
the smell of growing things the nose becomes specially 
sensitive, and will detect a perfume that would otherwise pass 
unnoticed. 

I had read a great deal about Alexandria before I arrived 
there, and perhaps for this reason I was disappointed. Yet it 
cannot be denied that after nearly two thousand miles of desert 
travel to be thrown suddenly into such a large agglomeration 
of human beings had a most startling effect. As the bus threaded 
the western suburbs, I found that the increasing hubbub, the 
constant blare of klaxons and the clanking of trams, the surging 
crowds of dark-skinned, white-robed people, and the flashing 
neon signs illuminating the faces of my fellow travellers in 
ghastly hues of red and green and orange, all combined to give 
me a sense of nightmare unreality. For a moment I was seized 
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with panic. I felt as an Eskimo might feel if suddenly para- 
chuted into the middle of Piccadilly Circus. I had a great 
longing for the bus to turn round and take me back through 
those endless miles of sand to the quiet hills of Cyrenaica. But 
soon my innate town-bred longing for comfort and sophistica- 
tion began to reassert itself. The devil was nudging at my elbow, 
and when the bus finally drew up outside the Egyptian equiva- 
lent of Arnold Bennett’s Grand Babylon Hotel, palatial and 
blazing with lights, I felt like a rabbit transfixed by the glitter- 
ing eyes of a snake. I suddenly had an overwhelming desire to 
sink into a hot bath, to dress in clean clothes, and to sit in a 
cocktail bar and drink a dry martini. 

It was with such shameful emotions that Mary and I made 
our entrance into Alexandria; and only after two nights and a 
day of indolence at the Grand Babylon did we feel ourselves 
sufficiently restored to regard the city with properly critical 
eyes. We then decided that instead of luxuriating in soft 
sheets, wallowing in an endless series of baths, and ringing the 
bells for the sheer pleasure of having them answered, the time 
had come to venture forth and inspect what lay beyond the 
bounds of our oasis. 

In one of those picturesque omnibus sentences which I have 
always wished I could emulate, Leo Africanus writes: 


The great citie of Alexandria in Egypt founded by Alexander 
the great, not without the aduise of most famous and skilfull 
architects, vpon a beautifull point of land stretching into the 
Mediterran sea, and being distant 40 miles westward of Nilus, 
was in times past, till it grew subject vnto the Mahumetans, most 
sumptuously and strongly built, as diuers and sundry authors 
beare record. Afterward this citie decaying many yeeres together, 
was depriued of the ancient renowme and honour, and remained 
in manner desolate, because no merchants of Greece, nor of any 
other part of Europe exercised any longer traffique therein. 


Well, that is the early history of Alexandria in a nutshell. 
The actual date of its foundation is now thought to have been 
early in 321 B.c. after Alexander had overcome the Persians 
in Egypt and entered Memphis, the country’s ancient capital, 
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as a liberating hero. The city was built just to the east of the 
ancient Egyptian fishing village of Rakotis, which became 
attached to it as its native quarter, and it was developed both 
as a naval base and as a great commercial outlet for the agri- 
cultural produce of the Nile valley. It was laid out by the 
Macedonian architect Dinocrates on the grid system in vogue 
in Greece at the time, the streets intersecting at right angles 
and being so orientated that they would receive the full benefit 
of the northerly winds. Under the Ptolemies, Alexandria, now 
capital of Egypt, rose to be the most splendid city in the eastern 
Mediterranean, achieving not only commercial but intellectual 
pre-eminence. Scholars flocked to its great museum and library, 
and its famous lighthouse was one of the seven wonders of the 
world. Its decline began in the fifth century a.p., and by the 
seventh century when, as Leo says, “it grew subject vnto the 
Mahumetans”, hardly a trace of its former splendour remained. 
But after twelve hundred years of fluctuating fortunes Alex- 
andria revived. The Albanian adventurer Mohammed Ali, 
who was viceroy of Egypt from 1805 to 1848, encouraged an 
influx of European technicians, merchants, and traders. These 
injections of northern vitality played a large part in restoring 
the city to its former pre-eminence, and the population in- 
creased from about 7,000 in 1805 to over 100,000 in 1849. 
Today Alexandria has nearly a million inhabitants, and is once 
again the most prosperous port in the eastern Mediterranean. 

But as I have hinted earlier, from the point of view of a 
traveller, modern Alexandria is a disappointing city. It straggles 
along about twenty miles of coast, without any guiding concept 
or plan, as gawky and undisciplined as a child that has out- 
grown its strength. And surely no great city could be poorer in 
souvenirs of its past. All that remains to remind the visitor of 
its colourful history is a small necropolis, some catacombs of 
no particular distinction, and a colossal pillar, known for some 
inexplicable reason as Pompey’s Pillar but in reality erected in 
honour of Diocletian. This last languishes on a piece of waste 
ground in one of the less salubrious suburbs, and tourists are 
warned not to visit it on foot in case they should be molested 
by the inhabitants. 
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It is impossible not to admire the attempts made by the 
revolutionary régime to clear the slums of Alexandria, to cut 
new roads, and to dignify the city with some well-designed 
modern buildings. But unfortunately the average Egyptian 
is not remarkable for civic pride, and no sooner does a new 
building go up than it is engulfed by the tide of eastern squalor. 
In a matter of days the clean paint has vanished beneath a 
layer of grease and dirt, the unswept floors are littered with old 
newspapers, cigarette ends, and dirty prayer mats, and the out- 
side walls are fulfilling their time-honoured function as public 
lavatories. In the construction itself the workmanship is often 
distressingly shoddy. Fittings come away from the walls be- 
cause someone has neglected to plug the holes, electric light 
switches are put on upside down, and doors and windows jam 
because they have not been planed down to the proper size. 
Even the roads and other public works suffer from the conse- 
quence of incompetence and neglect. A quotation from the 
Egyptian Gazette shortly after my arrival announced that a tram 
passing along the Rue Champollion had subsided into the 
highway. The paper added reassuringly: “There were no 
casualties, but traffic was suspended for over two hours. Trams 
began to use this route only four months ago.” 

The sprawling built-up shore line of Alexandria terminates 
at either end with a palace. These were formerly the property 
of King Farouk, but are now public museums. They must be 
unique in the picture they give of the private life of a living and 
still young man, who only a few years ago was the possessor of 
almost unimaginable wealth and power. 

As we entered Ras el Tin, the palace at the western end of the 
city, the sentry on duty reluctantly picked up his rifle, which 
was leaning against the wall, and tried his best to look as though 
he was guarding something of importance. A second uniformed 
figure, presumably the custodian, was seated on a step ab- 
stractedly picking his nose. He examined our passes with the 
deepest interest, spelling out every word to himself, before at 
length motioning us inside; he then resumed his former all- 
absorbing occupation with renewed vigour, doubtless to make 
up for such a tiresome and unnecessary interruption. 
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Except for the soldiers and attendants we had the palace to 
ourselves, and were able to inspect it at leisure. It was certainly 
constructed in the grand manner, massive and to the last degree 
extravagant. Our guide informed us that it contained five 
hundred rooms, but after an extensive tour I felt that this must 
certainly be an exaggeration. (One thing one quickly learns 
in Egypt is that facts and figures, although readily given, are 
usually inaccurate, and must always be personally verified.) 

Wandering from room to room I found that the endless array 
of priceless objects was inclined to surfeit the senses and, 
although many individual pieces were of great historical and 
artistic interest, their effect was lost in the ostentatious lavish- 
ness of the whole display. The most moving rooms in the palace 
were those that had been the scene of the king’s own domestic 
life. However much one may deplore the excesses which are 
said to have brought about Farouk’s downfall, the sight of such 
simple things as the royal toothbrush and the royal shaving 
cream were too eloquent of our common humanity to provoke 
any critical thoughts. It is difficult either to despise or to 
revere a man when one has inspected his water closet. 

But if such emotions could be felt at Ras el Tin, which was 
the king’s state palace, they were considerably reinforced when 
a day or two later we visited Montazah, his much smaller 
private home. This lies in beautiful wooded grounds at the 
eastward end of Alexandria’s long corniche. Architecturally it 
is a monstrosity, of a flamboyance that would make the Albert 
Memorial seem austere by comparison. Its facade is fussy and 
badly proportioned, and an extraordinary tower, like a chim- 
ney, sprouts from its north-eastern corner. 

Yet by contrast with its outward aspect the interior of Mon- 
tazah is comparatively restrained. The neuroticism of extreme 
wealth is less in evidence than at Ras el Tin, and some of the 
smaller rooms could even be described as homely. The decor- 
ation of many of them is modern and tasteful, and the fur- 
nishings comfortable and not over-ornate. This was particularly 
noticeable in the private apartments of the ex-king and his 
family, which give one an intimate picture of the domestic life 
of this much publicized monarch. Wandering from room to 
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room one comes across many objects that touch one by their 
human associations. Here, for instance, is a half-smoked box 
of cigars, there a row of shoes and a wardrobe full of suits; in 
the apartments of the ex-queen are dresses, bottles of perfume, 
and handbags; while in the nursery are the cots and dolls’ 
houses and well-cuddled woolly animals of the royal children. 
I had hoped to see some examples of the ex-King’s books, for 
I knew that Farouk, like his father, was an enthusiastic col- 
lector. But the royal libraries were turned over to the public 
use in Cairo after the revolution, and the only evidence of 
literature I saw at Montazah was a French edition of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, and a lurid magazine reputed to have be- 
longed to ex-Queen Narriman’s mother. 

The time was now approaching for us to leave the coastal 
strip for Cairo. Hitherto, I must admit, my impressions of 
Egypt, entering it unconventionally by way of Sollum, had 
been disappointing. But in fairness to my warm-hearted Egyp- 
tian hosts, I must make it quite clear that neither Alexandria 
nor the region I had traversed from the frontier are truly repre- 
sentative of the country. The real Egypt is the Egypt of the Nile, 
where both landscape and people were later to compensate 
me for all my earlier disappointments. 

It was an exciting moment when, on our last night in 
Alexandria, I rang up our friends in Heliopolis to say we 
would reach them the following day. They advised us to travel 
through the delta to Cairo by rail, rather than go by the 
desert road, for in this way we should have our first glimpse 
of the beautiful scenery of the Nile. The journey from Alex- 
andria takes four hours in a fast diesel train, and from Cairo 
I knew it was only a twenty-minute taxi ride to their home. 
After many weeks on the road it seemed almost incredible 
that we were at last so close to our goal. 

Next day the train drew out of the station punctually at 
I p.m., pursued by ragged urchins uttering shrill and unre- 
warded cries for baksheesh. A few minutes of dust and clamour, 
and we were in the delta, infinitely green and peaceful after 
the hubbub of the town. Banana plantations and fields of 
millet, cotton, and maize were intersected by canals filled with 
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the muddy waters of the Nile. At the miserable mud hut villages 
naked children cheered and waved as we passed, and women, 
clothed in black robes like bedraggled crows, toiled through 
the streets with loads that would have strained the backs of 
donkeys. We saw long lines of date-palms, heavy with pendu- 
lous bunches of red, brown, and yellow fruit; camels, super- 
cilious as ever, but bubbling with fright and indignation at the 
passing of the train; herds of black and white goats straggling 
along the earthen tracks; and now and again a melancholy 
water buffalo, turning in endless circles round one of the 
primitive sakkiehs, or water-lifting machines, which are a feature 
of the Egyptian landscape. For the first time we began to realize 
something of the character of this ancient land, where time 
seems to have stood still for five thousand years, and where even 
today life, at least in the countryside, continues much as it did 
under the Pharaohs. 

About half-way between Alexandria and Cairo we had our 
first vision of the Nile—or rather of its western arm, for it 
divides into two branches at the head of the delta just north of 
Cairo. The Nile is too great a theme to be spoken of at length 
in the present context, and I must simply state that to see these 
muddy brown waters flowing away northward between banks 
of emerald green was one of the most exciting moments in my 
experience. I was still preoccupied with my vision of the river 
when the train began to rattle across the points into the out- 
skirts of Cairo. 

After passing for several miles through a strange assortment 
of mud hovels, modern factories, and skyscrapers, we came to 
a halt at last in Cairo’s main station. Here all was bustle and 
confusion. Armies of porters poured into the carriage and our 
cases were disgorged through the windows to their waiting 
friends. The baggage was then handed over to yet another 
group of men who rushed it from the exit to the waiting taxi. 
Had I been new to the Arab world I might have wondered 
why such an excessive number of hands were needed to trans- 
port four suitcases just over fifty yards. But after many weeks 
in North Africa I knew that this was simply a ruse to establish 
a moral right to baksheesh for everyone concerned. I firmly 
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paid only the two men I had originally hired, leaving them to 
work out the division with their disgruntled companions. 

Outside the station, louder even than at Alexandria, the 
klaxons blared and the trams clanged their way through the 
crowds of white-robed figures swarming in the streets. From a 
hundred windows poured the endless wail of Arab music, 
drowning the melancholy whistle of the kites; and on a hundred 
giant hoardings lurid posters advertising films, hair creams, 
and motor-cars, screamed at the eye as loudly as the trams, and 
klaxons screamed at the ear. Only the huge granite statue of 
Ramses II, stiffly erect in the characteristic attitude of ancient 
Egyptian sculpture, gave an impression of repose. 

The taxi journey to Heliopolis was swift and uneventful. 
I have a jumbled recollection of long, straight highways lined 
with poincianas and jacarandas, of blocks of white flats, and 
of dignified villas screened from the road by hedges of exotic 
shrubs. And, true as it may sometimes be that to travel hope- 
fully is better than to arrive, I found I was glad to be at the end 
of my journey. I realized suddenly that we were both rather 
tired after the months of continuous travelling, the packing and 
unpacking of suitcases, the continual meetings with new 
people, and the prolonged effort of absorbing and recording 
new impressions. And I was content that the period of physical 
sensation was over, and I could embark on that equally enjoy- 
able aftermath of any voyage, the period of reflection and of 
unashamed indulgence in nostalgic memories. Already I found 
myself thinking back affectionately to those gruelling journeys 
with Bill Cole under the burning midday sun; to Mabruk with 
his gentle old-world charm, his immaculate suits, and his un- 
limited supply of boiled sweets; to Mustapha Ben Halim, 
emphasizing a point with a wave of his podgy hand; to Miss 
Brittan and her bees, McBurney and his hole, and to the great 
landscapes of the desert and the Cyrenaican coast. ... 

The following morning, lying in bed, I was still luxuriating 
in such thoughts and looking forward to a brief holiday when 
the house began to shake. It shook for a half a minute or more, 
then again, and yet again. Some plaster fell from the ceiling, and 
a moment later my host came into my room. 
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“Don’t worry,” he said, “but I think it’s an earthquake. 
We'd better go into town and see what’s happened. Good 
material for your next book, old boy.” 

Just a shade wearily I put on my clothes, collected my 
camera and notebook, and followed him to the door. ... 
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